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Rethinking Conflict at the Margins departs from the conventional academic narration 
of the conflict situation in Jammu and Kashmir and expands the debate by shifting 
the focus from the Kashmir region to the Jammu region. Generally, it is the response 
of Muslim-majority Kashmir region — particularly its contestation of the hegemonic 
and assimilative temperament of the Indian state — that captures the attention of 
researchers. The Hindu-majority Jammu region, which is affected by the conflict in 
many ways, remains in the shadows. Mohita Bhatia, in this book, seeks to fill in this 
crucial academic gap by locating the conflict in the Jammu region. Besides explaining 
the ‘Hindu reactionary’ and ‘ultra-nationalist’ responses of some sections of Jammu’s 
society, the book also foregrounds the genuine grievances of its people and their 
concerns within the dominant ‘Kashmir-centric’ discourse. 

The central aim of the book is to ethnographically illustrate the everyday life and 
politics of marginal Hindu communities in Jammu who are affected by the conflict 
and conflict-based politics in multiple ways. Focusing on two marginal Hindu 
groups — Scheduled Castes and residents of border areas — the author raises important 
questions related to the nature of conflict, nationalisms and hegemony. Are dominant 
nationalisms, whether Kashmiri or Indian, oblivious to the concerns of peripheral 
sections of society? Does Kashmiri nationalism suppress the diverse voices within 
Jammu and Kashmir and assume a hegemonic outlook, echoing Indian nationalism? 

The book is also a journey beyond the issues of conflict and turmoil in Jammu and 
Kashmir, bringing attention to caste-based struggles, realities of border areas and 
other aspects of life. 


Mohita Bhatia is a sociologist and socio-political analyst. She has been a Gates 
Cambridge Scholar at the University of Cambridge and a Fulbright post-doctoral fellow 
at Stanford University. She also taught at the Centre for the Study of Discrimination 
and Exclusion as an Assistant Professor. She hails from Jammu and shares a unique 
perspective of that region. 
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Preface 


I grew up in Jammu — one of the three main parts of the state of Jammu and Kashmir 
(India) — the other two being Kashmir and Ladakh. Dogri is the main language 
spoken in the city of Jammu, but I used Hindi and English in everyday interactions at 
school and with my family. I have made a few trips to Kashmir with my parents, and 
the anticipation of every approaching trip to Kashmir fuelled a lot of excitement in 
me. Trips to Kashmir felt like visiting a different world altogether in so many ways. 
The Valley’s cold weather and its enormously scenic spaces offered a delightful 
respite from the scorching heat of the plains of Jammu. Although Kashmir has a 
different culture and language (Kashmiri), Kashmiris go out of their way to offer 
hospitality to their guests, including conversing in Hindi with the people of Jammu. 
Despite much close interaction between the people of the two regions, Jammu-ites 
often have an exotic and romanticised view of a ‘distinctly’ Kashmiri culture. Up 
until I started reading and researching on Kashmir, it was this romanticised vision 
that framed my understanding of the Valley. 

When I moved to Delhi to pursue MPhil at Jawaharlal Nehru University, I was 
surprised to learn that a majority of people from across India shared not just a 
similar ‘exotic unfamiliarity’ with regards to Kashmir, but were also oblivious to the 
fact that Jammu and Kashmir comprised different parts of the state. Most students 
and researchers at the university coming from different parts of India equated the 
state of Jammu and Kashmir with just ‘Kashmir’. ‘Are you a Kashmiri Pandit 
(Hindu)?’ or ‘Do you speak Kashmiri?’ were the common questions I frequently 
encountered. Although I felt proud to be called a ‘Kashmiri’ (because Kashmir 
is more beautiful and scenic than many parts of Jammu, especially Jammu city), 
it troubled me that people outside the state of Jammu and Kashmir had only a 
partial understanding of it. I never missed an opportunity to educate my friends 
and acquaintances about the extremely diverse make-up of the state. I decided to 
focus my inquiry on the largely unnoticed Jammu region and foreground the plural 
character of the state as part of my research. Not only is Jammu and Kashmir divided 
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between India and Pakistan, both sides of the state are internally differentiated in 
cultural, linguistic, political and demographic terms. 

The partition of the Indian subcontinent also led to the division of Jammu and 
Kashmir into Indian-administered Jammu and Kashmir (IAJK) and Pakistan- 
administered Jammu and Kashmir (PAJK). The violence that accompanied the 
partition of the state still continues in myriad and violent forms. The mention 
of Jammu and Kashmir in this book is exclusively a reference to the Indian- 
administered part because of limitations in scope. The state of Jammu and 
Kashmir on the Indian side has been suffering multiple forms of violence in the 
post-partition period — by the Indian state, insurgents, and several other kinds of 
everyday violence unleashed by the situation of conflict. The core of the conflict 
is the uneasy and confrontational relationship between Indian and Kashmiri 
nationalisms. The two competing nationalisms have failed to accommodate one 
another, with the Indian state often using coercive means to suppress Kashmiri 
nationalism. Kashmiri Muslims have been using several forms of protest to express 
their angst and frustration at the Indian state. Emergence of insurgency in the 
late 1980s was the most extreme form of protest that initially had an indigenous 
character and was led by young and educated Kashmiri Muslim youth. A section of 
Kashmiri Muslims have often articulated the demand of ‘azadi’, or independence. 
This story of the Kashmiri struggle is the most commonly narrated account of 
the conflict by academics. It is also the most pivotal account of the conflict since 
Kashmir-based resistance represents a challenge to the hegemonic and assimilative 
tendencies of Indian nationalism. 

This book does not retell that story, but, in fact, significantly departs from 
it. Howsoever relevant, this narrative of conflict is partial and does not portray 
the all-encompassing and multifaceted aspects of it. Being a Kashmir-centric 
account, it does not tell of the perspectives on conflict in other parts of the state. 
Besides Kashmir, Jammu and Ladakh are not at the centre of the conflict but have 
been differently yet significantly affected by it. For academic and policy-making 
purposes, the story of the conflict needs to be comprehended from the standpoints 
of different parts of the state, especially because these regions are very different 
from one another and have disparate positions on the politics of the conflict and 
its resolution. Any kind of resolution is only feasible if the standpoints of the three 
regions are taken into account. The politics of self-determination is a Kashmir-based 
ethnic movement and does not resonate much with either Jammu or Ladakh. The 
diverse make-up of the state requires capturing multiple voices and aspirations. In 
this endeavour, this book is an attempt to ethnographically and critically engage 
with the Jammu region, especially its various Hindu communities. Placing Ladakh 
at the centre of the politics of conflict is equally important, but that would require 
a separate exhaustive study. For now, this book brings Jammu to the forefront 
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and examines its conflict-based politics that often turns reactionary and anti- 
Kashmiri. It explores the voices of Jammu’s marginalised Hindu communities and 
their ambiguities in relation to Jammu’s vocal politics and the dominant Kashmiri 
politics. The aim here is not to privilege one region over the other, but critically 
look at the dominant politics while also bringing out genuine grievances and voices 
from the peripheries. 

This book is not simply a treatise on conflict-based politics; it is also a critical 
examination of the equally pertinent issues of marginalised Hindu communities. 
It is an ethnographic study of two such peripheral Hindu communities in Jammu — 
border residents and Scheduled Castes (SC). A fieldwork-based approach that 
examines everyday life of these communities brings forth a spectrum of issues 
that are intertwined and yet separate from the conflict-based politics of the Jammu 
as well as the Kashmir regions. Although a single book cannot possibly cover all 
marginal voices in Jammu, it aims to play a small part in expanding the scope of 
marginalisation studies, especially in the context of conflict. I hope that it inspires 
the reader to critically engage with the kaleidoscope of voices that is Jammu and 
Kashmir. 
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Introduction 


Suraj’s face lit up as he showed me photographs of his siblings. I had already met 
him a few times at a grocery shop in Danidhar: one of the villages in a remote 
border district! of Jammu (Jammu and Kashmir state, India) where I was doing 
my fieldwork. It was during our conversation, with others gathered around in 
the shop, about families separated by borders, that Suraj invited me to visit his 
home and family: “You can come to my house. I will show you pictures of my 
elder brothers and younger sister who live in the other Jammu and Kashmir, on 
the Pakistan side. They are now Muslims.’ ‘They were left behind in Pakistan 
in 1947—48 partition times and taken care of by my father’s Muslim friend. 
He had suggested that they convert to Islam so that they can live fearlessly in 
Pakistan.... Our religion is different but we share the same blood,’ he informed 
me. Suraj was born in India but had managed to get a visa to visit his siblings. 
‘I don’t have words to describe to you how I felt when I first saw my family ... 
my sister and brothers. I get goosebumps when I recall those moments.... We 
were meeting for the first time, yet we did not feel like strangers. We hugged, 
talked and talked tirelessly.” A middle-caste Hindu, Suraj had spent most of 
his life in Danidhar village. His two sons looked after his retail business as 
well as agricultural work under his supervision. ‘Iam well settled here with my 
family. But there is always something missing, I feel. I sometimes feel empty 
and anxious.... I miss my brothers. I miss my younger sister from whom I was 
separated due to India—Pakistan border.’ Suraj was ecstatic as he described who 
was who and provided context about the background in the photographs that 
have been posted to him by his relations; yet he looked tearful as he glanced 
through each of these. ‘I want to meet my brothers and sister once more so that 
I can die peacefully’, he said. 





! District is an administrative unit of Jammu and Kashmir state. 
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Suraj accused India and Pakistan of maintaining highly securitised and 
impermeable borders that divide Indian and Pakistan administered Jammu 
and Kashmir. ‘Hindustan aur Pakistan aapas mein ladhte rahe our humein 
baant diya lakeeren khinch kar’ (India and Pakistan fight among themselves 
and have divided us by drawing these lines). Sharing his mental agony, he went 
on to question the dominant Kashmiri leadership for neglecting the problems 
of people in the border regions of Jammu. ‘Kashmiri leaders keep talking 
about the Kashmir conflict ... injustices done to Kashmiri Muslims. But what 
about injustices done to people of border areas since 1947? What about the 
consequences of conflict that we are bearing? Are we not part of the Jammu 
and Kashmir state? Are Hindus not part of the state?’ Suraj asked me if I was 
going to write a book after I finished my fieldwork and if I would incorporate 
the issues pertaining to the border areas of Jammu and Kashmir. He insisted, 
“You must write about border issues.’ ‘Will you write about my separated 
family?’ he wanted to know. “You must also write about the people of Jammu 
as Kashmiri politicians only talk about Kashmir, 

Several kilometres away from Danidhar, to its south, is the Nowshera area 
where I accompanied Suraj to meet Istiaq, his Muslim friend. Istiaq lives in 
one of the remote villages that lie really close to the border — approximately 5 
kilometres from the fenced wiring. We had to take permission from the army 
to enter Istiaq’s village. Istiaq, a retired school teacher, was in his seventies, 
but looked much younger than his age. Istiaq’s wife, who had also retired as a 
school teacher, greeted me with a pleasant smile and a warm hug, making me 
feel welcomed. I spent the day at their house chatting, having lunch, watching 
television as well as intently listening to the agonising stories of people in the 
village who have been displaced from their homes, lost their lives, or been 
disabled because of frequent landmining operations and consequent explosions. 
‘Do you want to see the Pakistan side?’ Istiaq asked me. He took me upstairs 
to his balcony from where I could see security posts, green fields and a few 
houses on the other side of the border. The sense of ‘oneness’ and ‘sameness’ 
created by the seamless landscape was ruptured by the conspicuous presence 
of security posts on both sides, reminding one of the simmering India—Pakistan 
hostilities and the disputed status of Jammu and Kashmir state. Describing 
the mental agonies that people of this area have been going through since 
the unresolved partition of the state in 1947—48, Istiaq said, “When India and 
Pakistan negotiate about conflict, they only refer to the Kashmir issue. What 
is happening in Jammu’s border areas is never the focus of the political talks’ 
‘Even our Kashmiri leaders and Kashmiri Muslim brothers only talk about their 
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region, their grievances, they never think about what we have been suffering,’ 
he complained. ‘Kashmiri leaders know only one reality, that of Kashmir. We 
do not exist for them. But more than Kashmir, we have witnessed an ugly face 
of conflict, even when we are not part of the Kashmiri movement. Shelling, 
firing, and what not. So many people in this village are physically handicapped 
due to mining and shelling,’ he continued. ‘Yes, I know Kashmiri Muslims have 
suffered a lot, they have suffered at the hands of security forces, at the hands 
of militants ... but we, people of border areas, have suffered equally,’ he said. 
“We empathize with their sufferings, the atrocities they have met with but they 
do not take us seriously. Kashmir is the subject of conflict but the border areas 
of Jammu have to bear the consequences. Still, our problems are not a matter 
of concern for Kashmiris’ Istiaq stated in an irate tone. ‘Unlike our Kashmiri 
Muslim brothers, we do not mind stating our support for India. We just want 
peace between India and Pakistan. We want development, normal stable lives, 
better jobs for our children and an end to violence.’ “Our voices are not heard 
by the political elite, Istiaq asserted. He stated that not just the border region 
in particular but the Jammu region as a whole is treated as a secondary entity 
by the dominant Kashmiri leadership. 

A brief discussion of the nature of the Kashmir conflict and its changing 
character is presented in the next chapter. At this juncture though it is important 
to point out that of the three regions of the Indian-administered Jammu and 
Kashmir state (IAJK) — Jammu, Kashmir and Ladakh — the Muslim majority 
region of Kashmir is at the heart of the conflict as Kashmiri Muslims contest 
the hegemonic Indian nationalism, assert their distinct ethnic identity and 
resist the nation-state’s absolutism and oppression. Academic writings, thus, 
have looked at the conflict from the standpoint of the Kashmiri nationalist 
movement, its various strands, phases and changing dynamics and its impact 
on Kashmir’s society. Nevertheless, as mentioned in the preface, the conflict 
extends to and has serious consequences for other parts of the state as well. The 
aim of this book is to foreground the ways in which the conflict has affected 
everyday life and politics of the Jammu region, especially its peripheral spaces 
and communities. The narratives of Suraj and Istiaq from the border areas of 
Jammu testify to these very consequences and the complex multifaceted nature 
of the problem that are generally rendered marginal or made invisible by the 
predominantly Kashmir-centric perspective of the conflict. Kashmir-based 
understanding of the conflict provides a pivotal and imperative but partial 
description of the problem. Narratives from the border regions of Jammu, 
thus, offer an alternative discourse of conflict, focussing on war, fencing, and 
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separation from families — which I will elaborate specifically in Chapter 4 of 
this book. It offers an insight into the ambiguous and intricate sense of everyday 
nationalism, away from the nationalist/anti-nationalist binaries that emerge 
from the dominant debates on the India—Pakistan or India—Kashmir conflict. 

Many alternative narratives of conflict also emerged from another field site I 
worked at in Jammu — Kanhal village. Before heading to Danidhar, I had spent 
a substantial amount of time in the Hindu village of Kanhal. Unlike Danidhar, 
Kanhal is not a remote village; it lies close to the urban city in Jammu district. 
Conversations with my respondents from this village were crucial for my study 
as they prompted me to revise my understanding of the ‘conflict’ that has 
engulfed the state of Jammu and Kashmir. Rather than simply the ‘Kashmir 
dispute’, the conflict appeared multilayered, extending to the Jammu region of 
the state in distinct ways that are either not captured by academics or considered 
irrelevant to the ‘Kashmir debate’. For the people of Kanhal, the main emphasis 
is on the various spillover consequences of conflict, such as insurgency that 
spread from Kashmir to Jammu in the 1990s and prevailed until the early 
2000s. The late 1980s mark the phase of insurgency when the Kashmiri struggle 
against the Indian state entered a phase of armed resistance. It later spread to 
the Jammu region. Although studied in the context of resistance against the 
Indian state, the insurgency also had a brutal face that had a lasting impact on 
the lives of people beyond the Kashmir region, especially in Jammu. This aspect 
has not found a place in the mainstream narrative of the Kashmir conflict. In a 
departure from this narrative the people of Kanhal focussed on the violence that 
was witnessed by people in Jammu. For residents of Kanhal, another implication 
of the conflict is the marginalisation of Jammu in the state’s political scenario, 
with Kashmir having greater representation in the power politics of the state. 
The idea of regional deprivation dominates the perception of people of Jammu, 
including Kanhal, because it is believed that Kashmir has been at the centre of 
all political dialogues with regard to the conflict situation, while Jammu has 
been ignored by the state and the central governments. Yet another way in which 
the conflict has influenced Kanhal and other semi-urban and urban areas is 
by shaping people’s political psyche. Conflict has influenced Jammu’s politics 
tremendously; this politics penetrates deep into urban and semi-urban areas. 
In this context, it may be mentioned that there is an internal division within the 
state with regard to conflict politics. The conflict-centred politics of the two 
regions — Kashmir and Jammu — diverge from one another as the dominant 
Kashmiri leadership contests Indian hegemony whereas the vocal leadership 
of Jammu supports Indian nationalist stand. Endorsing the mainstream politics 
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of Jammu, while at certain moments the political perceptions of people in 
Kanhal take a reactionary, anti-Kashmir and chauvinistic form, they also 
reflect the pent up and unaddressed grievances and painful memories of the 
people of Jammu. These viewpoints are reflected in the conversations that I 
had in Kanhal, some of which I mention below. These conversations were not 
of an ‘academic’ or ‘intellectual’ nature but quite quotidian in character, thus 
revealing the everydayness of the politics of conflict. 

One evening I was talking to Sarita and her husband, Kuldeep. They looked 
baffled, as we stood on the roof of their house. They were grappling with the 
seemingly innocuous question I had posed to the two of them: What do you 
understand by the ‘Kashmir conflict’? What is it all about? They looked at 
each other — searching for an answer. Sarita and Kuldeep are a middle-class 
Brahmin couple in their thirties and residents of Kanhal. Kuldeep had a 
high school education, held a clerical government job and derived additional 
revenue from the considerable amount of land that he possessed in the village. 
Sarita, a housewife, was mainly engaged in looking after their three children, 
watching television and interacting with other women in her locality. Generally 
outspoken and uninhibited in voicing her opinions, she thought for a while 
before answering: ‘Conflict ... umm ... conflict started sometime back ... umm 
... I don’t know when. Must have started some years back. I don’t know what 
it is all about. From what I could gather listening to the news, it seems to be a 
political issue. Don’t know much about it. After a brief pause she said, ‘I know 
that there was a long phase of militancy in Jammu.’ Sarita remembered that she 
was yet to be married when militancy was at its peak in Jammu. ‘I remember 
the period of militancy ... many years have passed by,’ she said. Sarita vividly 
recalled, “Those were the times when people were terror-stricken and afraid 
to go out of their houses late in the evenings. People preferred to stay indoors 
after seven in the evening. Shops used to close early, roads looked abandoned. 
Blasts, curfews, police ... it was scary.’ ‘I always felt insecure if my parents 
had been out of the house in the evenings. Sometimes there would be blast in 
a matador (public transport), sometimes in a busy market. I used to feel scared 
going out, she added. ‘Many incidents took place. A militant attack took place 
in the Raghunath temple. You must be aware of this incident?’ she asked me. 
‘My relatives were shopping in the market near the temple when they heard 
the gun shots. Two of their friends were inside the temple. There was sudden 
panic and chaos in the area. My relatives took shelter inside a shop. But one 
of their friends who was inside the temple was killed by the militants.’ ‘Many 
people lost their lives due to militancy. During those times, there was a general 
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environment of fear due to many incidents of blasts, militants firing into the 
crowd’. She sighed! ‘My maasi (mother’s sister) married into a family in the 
Doda district [one of the remote districts of Jammu]. Many people were brutally 
killed by militants there. For fear of their lives, my maasi’s family came down 
to settle in Jammu city, Sarita narrated. Taking a deep breath, she remarked, 
‘Oh God! Those were bad times ... But Jammu is safe now.... Many Kashmiri 
Pandits [Hindu Brahmins of Kashmir] families escaped militancy in Kashmir 
and came to settle in Jammu. Many areas in Jammu are now inhabited by them. 
They have big houses here. They are nice people but they have taken up our jobs.’ 

Kuldeep has his way of listening patiently and attentively. His comments 
are generally brief and straightforward. After Sarita finished, I asked Kuldeep 
what he understood by the ‘Kashmir conflict’. Not aware of the history of the 
conflict or reason for the eruption of insurgency in Kashmir, he commented, 
‘Some Kashmiri leaders are steering Kashmiri Muslims in the wrong direction. 
These youths had taken to militancy. They side with Pakistan.... This is all I 
know.’ Sarita looked at me and nodded enthusiastically to express her support 
to Kuldeep’s arguments. ‘People of Jammu are true Indians. Still, we people 
are ignored. Kashmiri leadership represents our state but in reality, they only 
represent Kashmir. Jammu and our aspirations are simply brushed aside,’ 
Sarita asserted. ‘Jammu has always been meted discriminatory treatment 
from Kashmiri leaders.’ Kuldeep added agitatedly. Provoked by the issue, he 
continued in a raging voice, ‘We are seen as secondary citizens. Kashmiri 
politicians only think about Kashmiri Muslims.’ ‘For how long can we bear 
this domination?’ he asked. 

A few days later, I was having a conversation with Biru, a middle-aged 
Scheduled Caste (SC)? respondent who works as a contractual worker in a 
factory and lives in one of the inner streets of Kanhal. Since his earnings are 
irregular, he has to find additional sources of earning to meet the daily needs 
of his family. Biru enjoys chatting about a wide variety of issues. That day, 
when he was discussing various political issues, I asked Biru what he thought 
about the ‘Kashmir conflict’ and the Kashmiri Muslims aspiring for azadi, 
or ‘independence’. In a nonchalant tone, he stated, ‘Humein kya farak padhta 
hai’ (It doesn’t matter to us). After a brief pause, he added, ‘Do these Kashmiri 
Muslims and leaders ever mention us, the SC community? We are the most 





2 The most suppressed ex-untouchable castes among Hindus are officially termed as 
SCs. While the Constitution of India has abolished untouchability, SCs continue to face 
discrimination in covert or many subtle ways, both materially and culturally. 
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neglected community in the state. In all other states, there are schemes and funds 
for the SCs. But look at our state. Have these Kashmiri leaders ever thought 
about our condition?’ Like many of my respondents in Kanhal, Biru had an 
incoherent conception of the history and politics of the Kashmir conflict. He 
believed that it is unemployment and poverty, rather than political discontent, 
that is steering Kashmiri youth in the ‘wrong’ direction. He said, ‘I am a 
Hindustani (Indian). How can I support azadi?’ ‘Azadi’, he says emphatically. 
“We should get “azadi”. Our caste should get azadi from poverty.’ It is interesting 
that Biru voices his views regarding oppression of his caste members and desires 
‘azadi’ from the shackles of Hindu caste order. He feels that upper-caste Hindus 
and more specifically Brahmins of Kanhal do not consider him and his fellow 
caste and sub-caste members as their equals. Yet he often embraces and flaunts 
his ‘Hindu’ identity. While talking about the conflict and Jammu—Kashmir 
political relations, Biru makes it clear that for him his ‘national’ and ‘regional’ 
identities are also important. Consequently, one of the most pressing issues for 
Biru is the overshadowed political identity of Jammu. He strongly feels that 
Kashmir dominates Jammu. ‘Most important is to liberate the Jammu region 
from the dictates of Kashmiri politicians.’ 

Just like people from the border areas of Jammu, these inhabitants of Kanhal 
offered an alternative non-Kashmir-centric understanding of the conflict. Their 
disinterest in the ‘Kashmir issue’ per se or lack of awareness of its political 
history does not imply ignorance on their part. Rather, they speak of the conflict 
from a different standpoint, pointing to those rather overlooked regional aspects 
of the conflict that have directly affected them. Apart from issues such as the rise 
of insurgency in Jammu or the marginalisation and suppression of aspirations 
of the people of Jammu by Kashmir, they also point to other issues such as the 
pouring in of Kashmiri Pandits into Jammu in large numbers, or the sidelining 
of caste and class issues by the hegemonic conflict-focussed politics of the 
state. Biru’s response is critical in underlining the intricate marginal Hindu 
perspective. His assertion of nationalist (Indian) and regional (Jammu) sense 
of belonging along with his lower-caste/class identity brings out the complex 
interlinkages of the national, religious, caste, class and regional identities of 
the subordinated Hindu sections. Rather than placing his caste concerns in 
simple opposition to the upper-caste-based politics, his caste assertion offers a 
critique of upper-caste practices and yet co-exists with his endorsement of the 
upper-caste-based pro-Hindu and nationalist conflict discourse. This book will 
explore these interlinkages and their intricacies in a conflict-prone society. For 
now, I will mention briefly the consequences of the conflict that are manifested 
in the aforementioned narratives. 
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Insurgency originated in Kashmir as an indigenous secessionist movement. 
However, by the time it spread widely to various parts of Jammu, it had turned 
extremist and ruthlessly violent in character due to the involvement of non- 
Kashmiri militants sneaking in from across the India—Pakistan borders. For 
around a decade, insurgency was at its peak in various parts of Jammu, resulting 
in public killings due to frequent incidents of blasts and attacks by militants 
in and around Jammu city.* The most petrifying incidents that shocked the 
Jammu city were a series of suicide attacks between the years 2001 and 2002 
including one at the railway station, two in the famous Raghunath temple and 
one in the Shivalaya temple. While militancy created insecurity among the 
Hindus and created space for chauvinist politics in Jammu, fortunately these 
reactionary responses did not turn into an organised anti-Muslim backlash 
(Chowdhary 2015b: 72). Though Hindu reaction against militant killings did 
assume communal overtones in a few communally sensitive regions, on the 
whole inter-religious relations proved resilient in the region and did not turn 
bitter even in the face of communal provocations. Nevertheless, these incidents 
left a tormenting psychological impact on people’s lives and that is the reason 
for the people of Jammu still retaining vivid memories of insurgency. 

The regions that witnessed communal disturbances included remote districts 
such as Doda and Kishtawar, which witnessed the most terrifying incidents 
of selective killings of Hindus. In 1993, 17 Hindus were identified and shot 
dead in Sarthal near Kishtwar; in 1998, 25 Hindus of a village in Doda district 
were killed as they were returning from a wedding in another village. Hindus 
were asked to line up and fired upon indiscriminately. Many such incidents 
of selective killings took place in the period between 1996 and 2001 in Doda 
and Kishtawar districts (Swami 2006; L. Puri 2008b: 50—60). More generally, 
insurgents targeted both Hindus and Muslims in these districts, resulting 
in heavy loss of lives and displacement of people to relatively safer areas. 
Nonetheless, increased frequency of targeted killings created panic as well 
as reactionary response among certain Hindu sections, resulting in a divide 
between Hindu and Muslim communities in many areas of these two districts. 

Despite witnessing a prolonged spell of insurgency including a few incidents 
of selective killings, Jammu was still considered to be a relatively safe refuge 
by the Hindu community of Kashmir, the Pandits. As a minuscule Hindu 





3 Some of these brutal onslaughts that left many people dead included blasts in the bustling 
old city of Purani Mandi, another one in the Delhi-bound train Shalimar Express, militant 
attacks in Kaluchak near the city and the suburban area of Rajiv Nagar. 
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minority community in the Muslim-majority Kashmir (around 3 per cent of 
Kashmir’s population), they felt more vulnerable and noticeable as insurgency 
peaked in Kashmir. Lawlessness, uncertainty, political turmoil along with 
a few targeted killings of Pandits led to the migration of almost the entire 
community from the Valley to other parts of the country (Evans 2002). 
Jammu, over the years, witnessed an influx of the Pandit community in huge 
numbers.‘ As a result of insurgency, not just Pandits but many non-Kashmiri 
Hindu and Muslim communities migrated from remote parts of Jammu to 
its urban areas, thus changing the demographic character of the city. Since 
Pandits migrated en masse, they have been the most conspicuous as a migrant 
community. Proliferating Pandit localities in and around Jammu city, and their 
participation in the economic and educational life of the region, generated a 
sense of competition and insecurity among the original inhabitants of Jammu. 
On one hand, people in Jammu have been highly accommodative and empathetic 
towards various communities that have been affected by insurgency and have 
migrated to the region, including Kashmiri Pandits. On the other hand, they 
also express a sense of cultural difference and economic competitiveness vis-a- 
vis the Pandits who have settled in large numbers. “Thriving’ Pandit localities 
in various parts of Jammu are thus a part of the conflict conversation with 
Sarita. Just like Sarita, many of my Hindu respondents in Kanhal talked about 
Pandit migration to Jammu, empathising with their agonies but simultaneously 
labelling them as the ‘cultural other’ with whom they have to share economic 
resources. When their youth find it hard to get jobs, they often blame, among 
other factors, Pandits for grabbing economic opportunities and overcrowding 
the city. Their common ‘Hindu’ identity clearly takes a back seat as cultural 
differences and economic competition come to characterise the relationship 
between Hindus of Jammu and Kashmiri Pandits. 

The purpose of this book is not simply to highlight these consequences of 
the conflict in Jammu, nor to reduce the conflict to a Jammu versus Kashmir 
one; but rather to place Jammu within the broader conflict framework in order 
to bring forth the complex multilayered political discourse of conflict. The 
aforementioned narratives, representing a mix of socio-political emotions — 
such as political anxieties, pain of separation from their loved ones across the 
border, feelings of regional, caste and class marginalisation, or regional political 





4 Initially, many Pandit families were put up in refugee camps with minimal facilities and 
infrastructure. While some poor families are still residing in camps, a large number of 
Pandits, as a historically literate and well-off community, have been able to considerably 
uplift their economic status. 
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hostilities giving way to parochial nationalist sentiments — point to these layered 
conflict-based realities. Accentuating these complex dynamics is not in any 
way an undermining of the relevance of Kashmiri nationalist politics. Kashmiri 
nationalism — that runs parallel to and challenges the ‘immutable’ and ‘absolute’ 
notion of Indian nationalism — has emerged as a significant political space of 
dissent and mass resistance. The persistent assertion of this nationalist movement 
has posed serious questions to the canonical version of Indian nationalism that 
seeks to enforce the idea of a ‘unified and homogeneous nation’. By asserting the 
autonomy of Kashmiri ethnic and cultural identity, it has resisted the process of 
coercive nationalist assimilation. Nevertheless, the dominant strand of Kashmiri 
nationalism, in turn, emerges hegemonic and exclusive as it downplays cultural, 
political, ethnic, regional and religious diversities within the state, and thereby 
does not give space to the aspirations of non-Kashmiri communities, including 
the most marginalised ones, within the state. 

A critique of the broader nationalist politics of Kashmir does not amount to 
questioning the legitimacy of Kashmiri resistance but rather places it in a larger 
plural reality of the state. While acknowledging the centrality of Kashmir and 
Kashmiri nationalist politics in defining the conflict and shaping the politics 
of resistance, this book argues that the conflict and the politics surrounding it 
are not limited to Kashmir. Since Jammu and Ladakh have also been variously 
caught up in this political turmoil, the political trajectories of Jammu, Kashmir 





> It has largely been the National Conference politics that has broadly defined Kashmiri 
nationalism since 1939. This nationalism is, however, limited to the historical, cultural 
and political logic of Kashmir. While espousing the cause of Kashmiri nationalism, 
Kashmiri leaders have covertly or overtly referred only to the Kashmir Valley, and the 
rest of the state is not represented in this nationalist narrative. It is clear from the speeches 
of the Kashmiri stalwarts that while referring to Jammu they do not express any sense of 
belonging to it and rather refer to it as the ‘Other’ of Kashmir. For, instance, during the 
Praja Parishad agitation, the Jammu leadership reacted to the exclusivity of Kashmiri 
nationalism and demanded either abolition of article 370 or separation of Jammu 
from Kashmir. Rather than emphasising the inclusive nature of Kashmiri nationalism 
incorporating Jammu and Ladakh, Sheikh Abdullah responded as a ‘Kashmiri’ leader, 
confronting Jammu as the ‘Other’. In one of his speeches, Sheikh Abdullah said that if 
the people of Jammu wanted a separate Dogra state, ‘I would say with full authority on 
behalf of the Kashmiris that they would not at all mind this separation’ (Swami 2008a). 
In another such retaliation to the Praja Parishad’s demand that Jammu and Kashmir be 
completely integrated with the Indian Union, Abdullah stated, ‘If Jammu and Ladakh 
so desire they can decide to integrate with India and leave the Valley free to have a 
limited accession’ (B. Puri 1981: 99-100). 
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and Ladakh are interlocked in intricate ways. All the three regions, thus, have 
stakes in the politics of the conflict and any kind of dialogue in this regard 
would thus require addressing the social and political grievances of the three 
regions of the state. While it may be difficult to arrive at any definite consensus 
given the divergent aspirations of different regions and groups, addressing these 
respective concerns is essential to initiate any inclusive process of negotiations. 
This book, thus, suggests going beyond existing Kashmir-focussed analyses of 
the conflict and foregrounding its varied, expansive and multifaceted character 
in the Jammu and Kashmir state as a whole. It calls for revisiting and broadening 
the notion of conflict by incorporating diverse regional voices. 


Hindu Political Discourse and Marginal Groups 


Due to limitations of time, this study is focussed on only the Jammu region. 
Rather than claiming to be an exhaustive work on conflict and its impact on 
Jammu, this book seeks to open up new trajectories for research into the hitherto 
neglected facets of this issue and makes an attempt to bring out new regional, 
social and political dimensions in relation to the conflict debate. While exploring 
these various dimensions in the context of Jammu, it intends to analyse in detail 
the manner in which the conflict has overwhelmingly shaped the politics of 
this region, immensely engaging its inhabitants, especially Hindus, who forma 
religious majority in the region. Given the larger share of Kashmir in the power 
politics of the state and its exclusive focus on the ethno-national movement, a 
feeling pervades across various sections of Hindus (and also to a large extent 
among Muslims as illustrated by the narrative of Istiaq) that there is little space 
to address the regional aspirations of Jammu. In the absence of a progressive 
political discourse, these grievances are often appropriated and channelised by 
the dominant Hindu-oriented politics of Jammu in a reactionary direction, thus 
postponing any meaningful resolution to the conflict. This book argues that 
when questioning this political discourse, it is essential to highlight and address 
some of these grievances — particularly those of the peripheral sections — that 
have been sidelined by the conflict-centred politics of the state. In this respect, 
this book particularly analyses the perspectives of the marginal Hindu sections 
in Jammu as they negotiate with their everyday realities and the politics of 
conflict. It will take a critical look at the dominant political discourse claiming 
to represent ‘Hindus’ and point out the contestations coming from within the 
various marginalised sections among Hindus. To comprehend the perspectives 
of these groups, this book will focus on two groups among Hindus in Jammu — 
the SCs and the residents of border areas. 
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This book argues that the mainstream Hindu political discourse in Jammu has 
been largely shaped in relation to the conflict. Though urban- and upper-caste- 
centric, this discourse has homogenised the political responses of ‘Hindus’ to 
a certain extent. Even those Hindus who are at the margins of society are also 
seemingly appropriated by the dominant politics. There seems to be no resistance 
to this kind of politics. This work uses ethnographic fieldwork in Kanhal and 
Danidhar to delve into the phenomenological realm of everyday life and look 
beyond the apparent homogeneity of ‘Hindu’ society. It evinces its internal 
contradictions and specifically brings out the voices of subordinated groups 
among Hindus. While upholding the vocal politics of Jammu, these groups 
also simultaneously express their ambiguities in relation to it. Their critique is 
not limited to Jammu’s politics but also question the negligence of class, caste 
or sub-regional concerns by the Kashmiri politics of self-determination. The 
standpoints of these groups, thus, make a case for engaging with the divergent 
plural aspirations of the state, including the marginal non-Kashmiri ones, for 
any realistic resolution. Their location in the broader politics of Jammu points 
towards the significant inter-regional and intra-state dimensions of the conflict. 

One of the distinctive aspects of this book is that while it focusses on the 
implications of the conflict on the Jammu region, it also ventures outside the 
framework of conflict. It is an extensive ethnographic and sociological account 
of the caste and border realities of the Jammu region. While the conflict has 
captured the attention of academics and political and strategic experts, it has 
made invisible the other significant parameters of society, such as caste, class, 
gender or border, that are effectively shaped by conflict as well as non-conflict 
situations. 

The specific ways in which caste operates in the conflict-prone society of 
Jammu and Kashmir is one of the themes analysed in this work. It also explains 
the lack of caste assertion or autonomous politics among the SCs, as witnessed 
in many other parts of northern India. In Jammu and Kashmir, the conflict 
situation has added to the marginalisation of the SCs by engendering a politics 
centred on ethnic and nationalist dimensions while excluding other dimensions 
like caste and class. However, rather than placing the marginalisation of SCs in 
opposition to the dominant conflict-based politics, this ethnographic work brings 
out their engagement with this politics, highlighting points of collaboration as 
well as resistance. Through a journey into the socio-political lives of SCs, this 
book links caste to the conflict situation. 

The other extremely significant aspect of the conflict that this book 
underscores is the quotidian life of residents living near the Line of Control 
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(LOC -the unresolved border between IAJK and PAJK) in the Jammu region. 
An approximately 223 kilometre-long segment of the LOC runs along the 
boundaries of Poonch and Rajouri — Muslim dominated hilly districts of Jammu, 
having a significant Hindu population in towns and adjoining villages. Any 
work on the Kashmir conflict is incomplete if it overlooks these border areas 
that are constantly and most directly prone to India—Pakistan violence. This 
book foregrounds the socio-political aspirations of various Hindu groups living 
in these areas. Their prolonged history of conflict — in the form of partition 
violence and several India—Pakistan wars resulting in multiple displacements 
and divided families — has shaped their political psyche in complex ways. While 
focussing on the Hindu community, this work also briefly touches upon the 
social and political life of Muslims of border areas who not only contest the 
hegemony of Indian nationalism but also Kashmiri nationalism for remaining 
indifferent to the specific concerns of these non-Kashmiri Muslims that arise 
from their border location. 


Field Tour 


Linitially conducted 10 months of fieldwork in Kanhal village in Jammu district 
and Danidhar village in Rajouri district between November 2008 and September 
2009 (Figure 1.1). This was supplemented by a three-month-long revisit in 2010 
as well as frequent short visits between 2012 and 2017. My frequent visits to 
town centres and cities in these districts were helpful in locating the collected 
information in a broader frame. Maintaining contacts outside the village was 
essential since my research attempted to look at wider political and social 
issues. Nonetheless, the time that I spent in villages was the most productive 
part of my fieldwork, since it provided a focussed and participatory outlook 
to my research. 

The selection of Jammu district was deliberate, since it is the dominant core 
of the region with the same name. It is not only the most vibrant part of the 
Jammu region but also one of the most prosperous and economically developed 
districts of the state. Besides being the location of the winter capital of the state, 
itis also the site of most of the government offices, business and trade centres, 
and educational and professional institutions. Most importantly, it is also the 
hub of Jammu region’s politics. The political discourse that emanates from this 
district claims to represent the entire Jammu region. The district is a Hindu- 
majority area with a substantial SC population of 24.7 per cent (Census of India 
2011 [GOI 2011]). A study of Hindus in this district was, therefore, aimed at 
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Figure I.I Relative positions of Jammu city, Rajouri town and Bishnah town 


Source: National Atlas and Thematic Mapping Organisation of the Government of India, 
Reg. No. 319. 


Note: The map shows parts of both Indian and Pakistan administered Kashmir but does 
not show the Line of Control. 


exploring the extent of their identification with the mainstream politics of the 
Jammu region, given their politically central location. Another objective is to 
understand the ways in which the substantial population of marginalised Hindu 
groups in such a context position themselves in relation to mainstream politics. 

Kanhal village in Jammu district has approximately between 300 and 
315 households. The choice of this village was purposive: it is an all-Hindu 
village with a sizable SC population of around 31 per cent.® This facilitates an 
understanding of the socio-political standpoints of lower-caste Hindus in an all- 
Hindu context. Part of the fertile and economically vibrant Bishnah tehsil, it is 
located at a distance of approximately 25 kilometres from Jammu city. Kanhal 
is a prosperous village and has reasonably good infrastructure signified by wide 
well-maintained roads, easy accessibility to public transport, and proximity 
to urban shopping centres. The literacy rate of Kanhal stands at 72.3 per cent, 
which is very close to the representative 77 per cent literacy rate of Jammu 
district. There are three government-run schools — two primary and one middle 





6 Official website of Jammu District, available at https://jammu.nic.in/ (accessed on 5 
October 2011). 
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school — within the village. There are also various private schools in areas 
easily accessible from the village. A government college is also located within 
a distance of 10 kilometres from the village. Besides educational infrastructure, 
the major industrial complex of Jammu district is situated about 3 kilometres 
from the village, providing an alternative to agriculture. Although jobs in the 
industrial complex are not well paid, they often supplement the meagre income 
of many poorer families. 

An all-Hindu village marked by increasing affluence suited my research; 
its economic mobility and continuous links with the city brought it closer to 
mainstream Jammu politics. The formal party politics of the village operates 
almost as an extension to the urban politics of Jammu and, significantly, brings 
into its fold many of the specificities of village life. The process of interaction 
between the city and the village is marked by reciprocity. 

Kanhal has a peculiar caste composition: Brahmins and SCs are the two main 
castes constituting the village population — I will discuss the caste dynamics 
of the village in Chapter 2. Though there are no separate streets for Brahmin 
and SC houses, their respective houses are clustered together in most streets of 
the village. Notwithstanding that the ‘Hindus’ of Kanhal define themselves in 
multiple ways — articulating their multiple group affiliations, their attachment 
with ‘Jammu’ and ‘Dogra’ identities — and navigate through their several 
socio-political concerns and affiliations, caste is one of the central concepts 
that define their everyday lives, power relationships and resistance patterns in 
the village. The nuances that defined their inter-relationships, hierarchies and 
conflicts became comprehensible to me only after my presence was accepted 
by the village residents and I was able to become a part of the day-to-day life 
of Kanhal. Even though I had found a place to stay inside the village, initially 
people seemed inaccessible. They questioned me on my purpose of research, 
doubted my intentions and turned down my requests for informal or formal 
interviews. Especially in a gendered context, I had to deal with some difficult 
questions as people were uneasy with the fact that I was living on my own in the 
village for such long spells of time. My inability to speak Dogri also led them 
to label me as an ‘outsider’; consequently, many residents of the village could 
not relate closely to me. Many of them felt my presence to be an intrusion in 
their busy and private lives. Often they expressed their genuine feelings: “You 
will finish your “survey” and go away. Is it going to change our lives or benefit 
us?’ Only gradually did people start accepting my presence in the village, 
understood my role as a researcher and offered their assistance in many ways. 
Many of my research questions that I revised over time and the motivation 
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to go beyond the conventional work on Kashmir conflict emerged out of my 
interactions with my respondents at my first field site, Kanhal. 

My acquaintance in Kanhal had arranged for my stay with a Brahmin family. 
I agreed to her choice of accommodation as I realised that people were somehow 
reluctant to rent a place to a stranger. Consequently, during the early part of 
my fieldwork, SCs mistrusted me and were a little hesitant to talk about caste 
dynamics. It was only after several interactions with them that they noticed 
that I would freely intermingle with them, offer help in their household work, 
cook food and eat with them, and we started to form meaningful relationships 
(Figure 1.2). 

The other site of my fieldwork, Danidhar village, is located in the border 
district of Rajouri. I chose to study this district because as a Muslim-majority 
and an economically backward border district, it represents a case of sub- 
regional politics. This sub-regional politics asserts its socio-cultural distinction 
as well as its marginalisation in relation to Jammu’s hegemonic politics. 
Notwithstanding their identification with the mainstream politics of Jammu, 
Hindus in Rajouri district can also delink from it given their remote geographical 
and border location as well as their marginal political status. Rajouri has seven 
tehsils’ — Rajouri, Budhal, Nowshera, Sunderbani, Kalakote, Darhal and 
Thanamandi. Danidhar village is situated in the Rajouri tehsil. Danidhar is not 
a remote border village; it adjoins Rajouri town, which is a hub of dominant 
as well as sub-regional politics. Both the town and adjacent villages, as part 
of the border district, have been vastly affected by partition violence and 
the frequent tensions arising out of LOC-related friction and India—Pakistan 
acrimony. Heavy militarisation and surveillance mark these areas, adding to 
an underlying sense of anxiety. Collecting fieldwork data from Danidhar and 
frequent visits to the town helped me to link the specificities of the village with 
the broader situation in Rajouri. 

Though Danidhar is a Muslim-majority (approximately 69 per cent) village, 
it has a sizeable Hindu (approximately 30 per cent) and a miniscule Sikh 
(approximately 1 per cent) population. Due to its proximity to the town, the 
village can be described as relatively prosperous, having basic amenities such 
as a Satisfactory road network, water, electricity, and shops providing basic 
amenities. Scoring well in terms of literacy, Danidhar has a literacy rate of 
73.71 per cent; the literacy rate for males is 83.03 per cent, while it is 62.32 per 





7 Tehsil is an administrative sub-division of a district. 
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Figure 1.2 Kanhal: Clockwise from top (a) Signboard (b) Private school (c) Women 


coming back from the fields (d) Village temple (e) Some of the respondents 


Source: Author. 
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cent for females.® A university named after a Muslim pir (saint), Baba Gulam 
Shah Badshah, has been opened at a distance of approximately 7 kilometres 
from the village. 

Affluent sections of the village include the Chandan families (goldsmiths 
by tradition) among Hindus and some Jatt families among Muslims. Amidst 
wealthy households, one comes across poorer pockets, especially inhabited by 
Muslim Gujjars and Baisith caste groups. The most noticeably impoverished is 
the SC locality, with a meagre amount of land and alarming levels of illiteracy 
and unemployment. Danidhar village is thus an important site to explore the 
viewpoints of not just the SCs but also the upper- and middle-caste Hindus, 
especially in the context of their location in a border district. 

I arranged for my stay with a Muslim Gujjar family located in Rajouri 
town, 2-3 kilometres away from Danidhar. I would walk every day from their 
house to Danidhar to participate in the village life. My period of stay in the 
Gujjar family helped me to understand the fragility of religious boundaries 
and the ease with which they can be transcended in favour of broader human 
relationships (Figure 1.3). 

Danidhar, as part of a conflict prone area under constant military gaze, 
seemed more challenging in terms of gathering information (Figure 1.4). 
With religious, cultural and community ties of many Muslims with Pakistan, 
specifically PAJK, the community is particularly susceptible to security-related 
interrogations and harassment. In a setting marked by apprehension and anxiety 
it was difficult to win the trust of people as they were suspicious about my 
presence. I was, therefore, unable to find accommodation within the village as 
none of the Hindu or Muslim families were willing to let me stay with them. 
Using the contacts of my research assistant, a resident of Rajouri, I was able to 
find accommodation a few kilometres away from the village. Initially I found 
it difficult to adjust to a massively securitised situation, and felt somewhat 
uneasy when walking alone from my accommodation to the village. Though I 
quickly became accustomed to the security settings and confident in dealing 
with several military checkpoints, it was not easy to win the trust of the residents 
in Danidhar. Living outside Danidhar also made it harder to gain ground and 
be a part of the village life. Often, when people turned me away saying that 
they were busy, I would politely ask them to give me another meeting time and 
date. That proved effective in getting a few people to meet me. I made a few 





8 Official website of Jammu District, available at https://jammu.nic.in/ (accessed on 5 
October 2011). 
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Figure 1.3 Danidhar: (a) View of Danidhar village (b) A Gujjar family (c) A group of 
respondents (d) View of Rajouri town from the village 


Source: Author. 


acquaintances with whom I would converse, gather general information about 
the village life and make new linkages. When spotted regularly with some of 
the village residents, others in Danidhar also began to accept my presence. 
Many respondents started inviting me to their homes. 

The fact that I was living with a Muslim family and that my research assistant 
was a Muslim proved to be both an advantage and a disadvantage, depending 
on the context. While it enabled easy access to some Muslim families, a few 
Hindu families resented my two Muslim points of contact. Many Muslim 
respondents were somewhat perplexed but glad about the fact that despite being 
a stranger I could easily transcend religious boundaries. They told me that it is 
difficult for strangers or outsiders to rely on the ‘other religious community’ in 
a conflict-prone area. They were happy that I could overcome these religious 
barriers. Consequently, they also expressed their trust in me and offered much 
hospitality and care. 
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Figure 1.4 Hand drawn map of Danidhar (by Shakeel, a resident of Rajouri) 


Introduction 2l 


My experiences, however, were a bit different with a few of my Hindu 
respondents. Given my Muslim close contacts, while some of them openly 
disclosed their resentment to me when I visited them alone, others tried to 
avoid me. This was despite the fact that they themselves had many close 
Muslim friends and acquaintances. However, apart from these very few 
Hindu families, a large majority of Hindus in the village had no objections to 
my Muslim associations. Many of them even became very friendly with my 
research assistant. They could easily identify with him as they shared common 
‘border’, ‘linguistic’ and ‘Rajouri’ identities. He could speak the local language 
(Pahari) fluently and would easily explain to them the purpose of my research. 
Yet they would not openly talk about issues such as communal conflicts and 
partition history in his presence. I easily overcame this limitation by often 
trying to visit them alone. As I spent some time in the village, I developed close, 
friendly relationships with many Hindu respondents, and they often shared 
their personal stories and other narratives with me when I visited them alone. 
Many of the narratives that this book will cover have emerged out of these 
prolonged, frequent and personal conversations that I had with my respondents 
in the two villages. 

The next chapter will outline a brief geographical, cultural and political 
composition of the state of Jammu and Kashmir and the location of the Kashmir 
conflict within the state. It will specifically examine the dominant Hindu politics 
of Jammu, while also foregrounding the socio-cultural diversity of this region. 
Chapter 3 will analyse the conflict from the perspective of caste. Presenting 
a caste-based analysis of Jammu’s society and locating SC groups in the caste 
configuration, this chapter analyses the intricate socio-political responses of 
these groups in relation to the conflict situation and the broader politics of the 
state. This chapter serves two primary purposes. First, it highlights internal 
divisions and diversities within the Hindu society in order to defy the general 
presumption of a homogenised ‘Hindu’ political response in relation to the 
conflict. Second, it provides a phenomenological everyday view of the lives of 
the SCs in an attempt to understand social realities that have been made invisible 
in the conflict discourse. It highlights the ambiguous forms of resistance of 
SCs in a conflict-prone society. 

Chapter 4 is a village ethnography of another spatially and politically 
marginalised group — the residents of border areas in Jammu. Living on the 
national margins, the lived realities of the residents of border areas contest the 
nationalist narratives of both India and Kashmir. While briefly discussing the 
experiences of Muslims of border regions, this chapter will particularly focus 
on Hindus living in these areas and explore their intricate relationship with the 
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notions of ‘bordering’, ‘fencing’, ‘nation’ and ‘nationalism’. This chapter brings 
into the conflict debate the experiences of partition, multiple displacements, 
divided families and complex cross-border affiliations. These specific and 
profound experiences point to the indispensability of incorporating the border 
realities into the Kashmir issue debate for any inclusive approach towards 
resolution of the conflict. 

The dominant discourse on the conflict confers on both Kashmir and Jammu 
a homogeneous identity, depicting Kashmir as a ‘Muslim’ region and Jammu as 
a ‘Hindu’ region. Chapter 5 is divided into two parts. The first part questions 
and pulls apart these fallacious categorisations and highlights the pluralities 
and internal religious cleavages, particularly in the context of Jammu. This is 
in continuation of the previous chapters where, through an analysis of caste and 
border realities, an attempt has been made to highlight the contradictions within 
the Hindu ‘community’ in Jammu. This chapter examines the role of religion 
in shaping the social and political responses of Hindus, and it being one of the 
many cross-cutting sense of belonging. The second part of the chapter presents 
a case study of the Amarnath agitation that took place in 2008, to highlight the 
moments of religious assertions. This massive two-month-long agitation was 
marked by participation of a large number of Hindus, including some marginal 
sections. This part of the chapter probes into the links between moments of 
inter-communal harmony and those when religion assumes pre-eminence. 

The last chapter summarises the monograph and discusses further possibilities 
for research. It will also provide a glimpse of the electoral participation of 
Hindus to understand their political preferences. It briefly discusses the ascent 
of the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) in the national and regional scenario since 
2014; the recent rise of ‘Hindutva’ sentiment among several Hindus groups 
nation-wide; and the homogenising impact it may have on the political psyche 
of various sections among Hindus in Jammu. It argues that this process of 
political unification of Hindus might be a short-term phenomenon. However, 
only an analysis of future elections will indicate if and to what extent such a 
process has taken place. 


Regional Diversities and 
the Conflict 


Introduction 


This chapter offers a brief overview of the Jammu and Kashmir conflict and the 
divergent nationalist politics prevalent in the Kashmir and the Jammu regions 
in relation to it. It introduces the Jammu region and its politics and places them 
both in the wider conflict debate. The historical origins of the conservative 
and upper-caste-based mainstream politics of Jammu and its antagonistic stand 
towards Kashmit’s political discourse are laid out in this chapter. What is the 
position of marginal castes of Jammu vis-a-vis this dominant conflict-based 
discourse? What are their dilemmas? What are their strategies of resistance? 
This chapter sets the stage for probing these questions in the later chapters. 


The Jammu and Kashmir State and the Conflict Narrative 


Broadly, the Jammu and Kashmir region (Figure 2.1)! includes the 
Indian-administered state of Jammu and Kashmir (IAJK) and Pakistan- 
administered Azad Jammu and Kashmir? and Gilgit—Baltistan or Northern 





' The entire state of Jammu and Kashmir covers a large area of 222,236 square kilometres 
(Census of India 2011 [GOI 2011]) and is a mosaic of diverse ethnic, cultural, tribal, 
religious, linguistic, and regional groups. India controls slightly more than half of the 
total area of Jammu and Kashmir, covering about 101,387 square kilometres. Pakistan 
controls a smaller and relatively sparsely populated area of 85,793 square kilometres. 
The remaining area is under the control of China. 

2 Azad Jammu and Kashmir (AJK), covering an area of 13,297 square kilometres, is 
divided into 10 districts, namely Muzaffarabad, Neelum, Mirpur, Kotli, Bhimber, 
Poonch, Bagh, Sudhnutti, Haveli and Hattian. Kashmiri, Urdu, Hindko, Mirpuri, Pahari, 
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Figure 2.1 Map of Jammu and Kashmir 
Source: Based on Library of Congress, United States of America, Identifier: g7653j ct001059. 


Note: Map not to scale and does not represent authentic international boundaries. 


Areas.’ In this study, any references to Jammu and Kashmir are only to the 
Indian administered part, unless the term Pakistan-administered Jammu and 
Kashmir (PAJK) is used. Jammu and Kashmir is divided into three main 
regions: Jammu, Kashmir and Ladakh (Figure 2.2). Each of these regions is 
geographically, culturally and politically distinct from the others. Of the 22 
districts in the state, there are 10 districts each in the Jammu and Kashmir 





Pashto and Gojri are the languages that are spoken by various ethnic and regional groups 
here (official website of AJK, http://www.ajk.gov.pk/). 

3 Gilgit—Baltistan (referred to as ‘Northern Areas’ by Pakistan until recently) covering 
an area of 72,496 square kilometres, is divided into seven districts: Ghanchi, Skardu, 
Astor, Diamir, Ghizer, Gilgit and Hunza Nagar. The various languages spoken here 
include Urdu, Shina, Balti Wakhi, Khowar, Burushaski, Domaaki and Pashto (Official 
website of Gilgit-Baltistan, http://www.gilgitbaltistan.gov.pk/). 
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Figure 2.2 Regions of Indian-Administered Jammu and Kashmir 


Source: Census of India 2001 (GOI 2001), with regions delineated by hand. 


regions and two in the Ladakh region. The linguistic, cultural and political 
plurality among districts provides for internal differentiation within each of 
these regions (Bose 1997). The cultural diversity of the state does not imply 
tight compartmentalisation, but overlapping multiple senses of belonging. 
There exist extensive relations within and between the three main regions, 
facilitated by economic exchange and socio-political interactions. Although 
Jammu and Kashmir is a Muslim-majority state, it has varied religion-based 
demographic patterns. The residents of the Kashmir Valley are overwhelmingly 
Kashmiri-speaking Muslims (mainly Sunni with a sizeable Shia minority). 
Jammu, a socio-culturally more complex region, has a Hindu majority but 
Muslims comprise around 33 per cent of the population (Census of India 2011 
[GOI 2011]) and are in the majority in many areas. Ladakh has 46.40 per cent 
Muslim, 39.65 per cent Buddhist and 12.11 per cent Hindu populations (Census 
of India 2011 [GOI 2011]). J&K’s social heterogeneity’, as Sumantra Bose 
notes, ‘is reflected in a high degree of political fragmentation and complexity’ 
(Bose 2003: 10). In spite of continuous interaction between Jammu, Kashmir 
and Ladakh, each of these regions represents distinct and often competing 
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regional aspirations and political ideologies. These divergences emanate from 
the situation of conflict and the way it affects these regions differently. 

Much research has been done in the past six decades on the Kashmir- 
specific character of the conflict (Lamb 1991; B. Puri 1993; Hewitt 1995; Bose 
1997, 2003; S. Ganguly 1997; Wirsing 1998; Schofield 2003). The conflict in 
Kashmir represents a historical legacy of partition. The year 1947 marked the 
end of colonial rule and the partition of the Indian subcontinent into two nation- 
states — India and Pakistan. Jammu and Kashmir was one of the 562 erstwhile 
princely states.* It had a Muslim-majority population but was governed by a 
Hindu monarch. Its boundaries were contiguous to both India and Pakistan and 
therefore had the option to join any of the two nation-states. While Pakistan 
claimed Jammu and Kashmir on the basis of its Muslim-majority population 
and its physical proximity, the Hindu ruler, Maharaja Hari Singh, remained 
indecisive, inclined more towards the idea of independence rather than joining 
any of the two dominions (Punjabi 1995: 39; Guha 2007: 62). The Kashmiri 
Muslim leadership that had emerged in the early 20th century with a popular 
base in Kashmir aspired to retain its distinct ethnic identity, if possible by opting 
for independence or alternatively exploring ways of retaining autonomy. In this 
context, it was inclined towards a plural and ‘secular’ India rather than Pakistan, 
the homeland for Muslims (Punjabi 1995: 43—44). Accession of the state to 
India, however, took place under extraordinary circumstances. An invasion by 
the Pathan tribesmen (from North-West Pakistan) compelled the monarch to 
accede to India and seek military help (Bose 2003: 33-37). In a letter written 
to Lord Mountbatten on the eve of the invasion, Maharaja Hari Singh stated: 


Afridis, soldiers in plain clothes, and desperadoes with modern weapons 
have been allowed to infiltrate into the State, at first in the Poonch area, then 
from Sialkot.... The Pakistan radio even put out the story that a provisional 
government has been set up in Kashmir.... The great emergency of the situation 
as it exists, I have no option but to ask for help from the Indian Dominion. 
Naturally they cannot send the help asked for by me without my State acceding 


to the Dominion of India. I have accordingly decided to do so....° 





4 Apart from the provinces of the Indian subcontinent that were under direct British 
administration, there were 562 princley states that were administered by their local 
rulers, retained a degree of autonomy and were under indirect British rule. 

> Maharaja Hari Singh’s Letter to Mountbatten dated 26 October 1947, available at http:// 
www,jammu-kashmir.com/documents/harisingh47.html (accessed on 9 August 2014). 
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The India—Pakistan war that ensued finally led to the partition of the state. 
The Ceasefire Line, later renamed the Line of Control (LOC), is the border 
that divides IAJK and PAJK. 

While partition affected many regions of India, such as Punjab and Bengal, 
and left memories of communal tension, displacement and incidents of violence, 
the story of partition differed for Jammu and Kashmir. Partition is not ‘history’ 
here. It is not a ‘closed’ matter representing the ‘past’ but rather an ongoing 
issue for a number of reasons. First, it has transformed into an incessant 
conflict between India and Pakistan with both claiming the whole of Jammu 
and Kashmir. Pakistan claims Kashmir because of its Muslim-majority , while 
India seeks to justify its ‘secular’ stand by assimilating Kashmir. Second, the 
division of the state remains an unresolved issue for people living on both 
sides of the LOC. 

Although the external role of Pakistan is important in nurturing the conflict 
in Kashmir, it is the internal dynamics of the project of Indian nationalism and 
the incompatible nature of its relationship with Kashmir that has aggravated the 
conflict over the years. Initially, when Jammu and Kashmir acceded to India, 
the Kashmiri leadership had developed a harmonious association with the 
‘secular’ face of Indian nationalism symbolised by ideologues such as Mahatma 
Gandhi and Jawaharlar Nehru (B. Puri 2003: 143; Guha 2004: 3906). The basis 
of this relationship is evident in the very nature of the Kashmiri struggle, as it 
evolved during the decades of the 1930s and 1940s. It was in this period that 
the Kashmiri political struggle against the feudal Hindu ruler transcended its 
earlier religion-oriented political consciousness.° 





6 The early phases of political mobilisation in Kashmir employed religious markers, 
whereby the notion of an oppressed and backward Muslim community was evolved 
in opposition to the feudal basis of the Hindu Dogra regime. Although the Dogra 
rule co-opted only the upper echelons among the Hindus, its projection as a ‘Hindu’ 
state facilitated the formation of a heightened Muslim identity in Kashmir. The use 
of religious markers should also be seen in the larger colonial context of the Indian 
subcontinent, wherein inaccessibility to political institutions resulted in the use of 
public and religious realms to articulate grievances and register protests (Freitag 1989). 
Similarly, mobilisation of the Muslim community in Kashmir was carried out through 
the use of religious institutions and Quranic discourses (Zutshi 2004). Further, the petty 
bourgeoisie and educated class of Muslims that emerged in this era were introduced 
to the revivalist ideas of Islam and notions of pan-Islamism. However, to expand the 
political mobilisation at a latter phase, it was deemed essential to radicalise the political 
struggle and articulate Kashmiri consciousness in class rather than religious terms. In 
this background, the Jammu and Kashmir Muslim Conference, a political organisation 
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The discourse of Kashmiri nationalism that emerged during this period 
articulated a shift of power from ‘repressive’ Dogra rule to the Kashmiri 
leadership as the major demand of the Kashmiri nationalist movement. The 
progressive nature of the movement attracted the attention of the Indian 
nationalist leadership. Besides the Communists, Congress leaders, particularly 
Nehru and Gandhi, developed a keen interest in the political developments in 
Kashmir. A link was therefore developed between the Congress and National 
Conference (NC) leaders (Fazili 1980: 71-86). This was clearly reflected 
in the period immediately before independence. Parallel to the mainstream 
‘Quit India’ movement, Kashmiri nationalists, under the popular leadership 
of Sheikh Abdullah, were intensively engaged in a ‘Quit Kashmir’ movement 
against the monarchy. In this endeavour of Kashmiri nationalists, support was 
forthcoming from Nehru, Gandhi, and other Indian leaders who espoused the 
idea of ‘secular’ nationalism. 

It is in this background that the accession of the state to India defined 
a constructive union between Kashmir and India. Reflecting sensitivity 
for Kashmiri political urges, protection of the distinct political identity of 
Kashmir was constitutionally guaranteed. The asymmetrical federal structure 
formalised by article 370 of the Constitution of India accorded autonomous 
constitutional status to Jammu and Kashmir. Unlike other states of India, the 
Constitution of India was not fully applied to this state and it was free to draft 
its own constitution. The division of the powers between the Centre and the 
State, mandated by the Constitution for other states, was not made applicable 
to Jammu and Kashmir. Most significantly, this was the only state to enjoy 
residuary powers.’ At this stage, the relationship between Indian and Kashmiri 
nationalism was characterised by shared ideals of economic progress, abolition 
of feudal structures, and institutionalisation of a liberal-secular polity. Rather 
than thwarting each other’s progress, the two nationalist streams — Kashmiri and 
Indian — reinforced each other. Sheikh Abdullah articulated the commonality 





under whose banner early Muslim political identity was expressed, was converted to 
the more secular National Conference. It was the broadening of Kashmiri nationalism 
that provided the background for a favourable orientation for accession to India (G. H. 
Khan 2000: 98). 

7 According to article 370 of the Indian constitution (that provides for the relationship of 
the state with the Union of India), the application of the Indian constitution was limited 
to only two articles: article 1 and article 370. Article 1 reaffirmed that Kashmir had 
joined the India Union following the signing of the Instrument of Accession (Chowdhary 
2019: 10) 
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of Indian and Kashmiri nationalism in a speech that he made at the inaugural 
session of the state’s Constituent Assembly on 5 November 1951 (Jammu and 
Kashmir): 


In the final analysis, as I understand it, it is the kinship of ideals which 
determines the strength of ties between two States. The Indian National 
Congress has consistently supported the cause of the State’s peoples’ freedom. 
The autocratic rule of the Princes has been done away with and representative 
government have been entrusted with the administration.... Naturally, if we 
accede to India there is no danger of a revival of feudalism and autocracy.... The 
real character of a State is revealed in its Constitution. The Indian Constitution 
has set before the country the goal of secular democracy based upon justice, 
freedom and equality for all without distinction. This is the bedrock of modern 
democracy.... 

The national movement in our State naturally gravitates towards these 
principles of secular democracy. The people here will never accept a principle 
which seeks to favour the interests of one religion or social group against 
another. This affinity in political principles, as well as in past association, 
and our common path of suffering in the cause of freedom, must be weighed 
properly while deciding the future of the State. (Qasim 1992: 186-187) 


Significantly, despite its shared ideological basis, Kashmiri nationalism was 
not fully assimilated in Indian nationalism and it retained its distinctiveness 
based on a specific political and regional consciousness (Chandra 1985: 42). 
The constitutional extensions in the initial post-accession years did not trample 
on Kashmir’s political autonomy and respected the agreed upon shared state— 
centre ideal positions. 

However, positive linkages formed with the Indian leadership during the early 
post-accession period started to lose their impact very soon. The nationalist 
ideals of asymmetrical federalism and secularism envisioned by liberal Indian 
leaders began to be questioned. A ‘nationalist’ discourse was created which 
objected to the basis of asymmetrical federalism and political autonomy of 
Kashmir. The Hindu-right parties started supporting the pro-Dogra and anti- 
Kashmiri lobby in Jammu, thus demanding the abrogation of article 370 and the 
complete assimilation of the state into the Indian Union. An urge to maintain 
a distinct Kashmiri identity was associated with separatist inclinations and the 
supposedly ‘disloyal’ mindset of Kashmiri Muslims. 

Enraged by the homogenising nationalist rhetoric, Sheikh Abdullah began 
vouching for the more radical option of independence of Kashmir, following 
which he was sacked and arrested in 1953 by the Nehru government (Rai 2018). 
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Mridu Rai notes, ‘Abdullah’s ouster was achieved with the complicity of his 
erstwhile associates in the NC.... A pattern was inaugurated and chief ministers 
were spun dizzyingly through the political revolving door, surviving only for 
as long as they were useful buttresses for Delhi’s ownership of Kashmir, 

The arrest of Sheikh, a leader of tall stature, and installation of successive 
puppet governments by the centre brought about a radical shift in Kashmir- 
India relations. The nature of this shift is well captured by Rekha Chowdhary: 


When a leader of such a stature was arrested and an alternative government 
and leadership was imposed on people, it created the first kind of ruptures at 
many levels — rupture of people with the democratic politics; rupture of the state 
with the Indian leadership; rupture of Kashmiri nationalism from the Indian 
nationalism; even rupture within Kashmir’s politics. Kashmit’s politics changed 
its nature and the harmony that was to be seen between the Kashmiri identity 
politics and Indian nationalist project was dissipated to a large extent. Rather 
than taking the same direction, the goals of the the two were now defined in 
a rather conflictual manner. (Chowdhary 2019: 10) 


Post-1953, the processes of systematic erosion of state autonomy, constitutional 
integration of the state with the Indian Union, and dilution of democratic norms 
gave rise to deep-seated resentment among Kashmiri Muslims. This phase saw 
the emergence and institutionalisation of separatist politics in Kashmir. The 
Plebiscite Front, led by the supporters of Sheik Abdullah, strongly contested 
the finality of accession of Jammu and Kashmir to the Indian Union and gained 
overwhelming support of Kashmiri Muslims in this phase. From now on, the 
demand for a plebiscite shaped the politics of Kashmir. 

An opportunity to resolve the Kashmir question came after the 1972 Shimla 
Agreement? and the 1975 Indira—Sheikh accord.’ These agreements resolved to 





8 Following the 1971 India—Pakistan war, the Shimla Agreement was signed between 
India and Pakistan. As part of the agreement, the Kashmir question was recognised as 
a purely bilateral issue between India and Pakistan, delinking it from the United Nations 
resolutions. The agreement indicated that the two countries resolve their difference and 
the Kashmir conflict through negotiations (Simla Agreement 2 July 1972, Ministry of 
External Affairs, Government of India, available at https://mea.gov.in/in-focus-article. 
htm?19005/Simla+A greement+July+2+1972, accessed on 9 December 2018). 

? Following the Shimla agreement, this accord was signed between Sheikh Abdullah and 
Indian prime minister, Indira Gandhi. Sheikh Abdullah agreed to rejoin power politics 
and become chief minister of Kashmir after a long gap of 22 years, on the assurance 
by the centre that the constitutional relationship between the state and the centre could 
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review the Kashmir dispute and led to Sheikh Abdullah rejoining power politics 
in 1975. Consequently, the period between 1975 and 1982 was characterised 
by an expansion of the democratic space and relative peace and stability in the 
state. Though some tension between the state and the centre prevailed on the 
question of autonomy, separatist politics had receded to the background. After 
the death of Sheikh Abdullah in 1982, it was the centre’s intrusive politics 
that led to the revival of separatist politics. Three main events — removal of 
the democratically elected government of Farooq Abdullah, son of Sheikh 
Abdullah, in 1984; an unholy alliance between the ruling government at the 
centre, the Congress, and the NC in 1987;!° and the rigged 1987 assembly 
elections!! — were turning points in the history of Kashmir and triggered acute 
discontent. This caused the outbreak of insurgency in Kashmir in 1989. Armed 
resistance in Kashmir gained the popular support of Kashmiri Muslims, given 
the fiasco of democracy and coercive practices of the Indian state. This started 
a process of prolonged conflict in Kashmir that has been ongoing for three 
decades now. Although the phase of militancy has largely abated, separatist 
sentiments still dominate Kashmir’s political life and the conflict between the 
state and the centre remains unresolved. 





be reviewed and renegotiated. It is a different matter, however, that no such review or 
renegotiation could take place in the post-1975 period. 

10 Farooq Abdullah was undemocratically dismissed by Indira Gandhi in 1984 as he refused 
to ally with the Congress. Though not politically experienced or popular in Kashmir, 
his dismissal symbolised the centre’s disregard for democratically elected government 
in the state and invoked resentment among Kashmiris. When Farooq Abdullah came 
back to power in 1986, this time he was ready to be co-opted by the centre. His alliance 
with the Congress in the 1987 elections betrayed the trust of the Kashmiris and further 
enraged them. 

' The 1987 Assembly elections were massively rigged in favour of the NC, with the support 
of the Congress. As Christopher Snedden comments on the electoral malpractices 


Although there was little chance that the National Conference—Congress Alliance 
would lose the elections, Farooq and/or Gandhi decided to ensure the victory of 
their alliance by having the 1987 elections rigged in their favour. Unwisely they 
also sought to excessively limit the electoral success of others, particularly the 
new and popular, Muslim United Front.... Most importantly, many Kashmiris 
also considered these elections to have been severely manipulated.... Coupled 
with the dilution of Indian J&K’s supposed autonomy under Article 370 and high 
unemployment among well-educated Kashmiri youth, this ‘denial of democracy’ 
and the associated brutal repression of Kashmiris unwilling to accept the rigger 
polls, were the final straw. (Snedden 2015: 202) 
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While Kashmir has historically been a site of struggles against ‘oppressors’, 
Jammu manifests a different political and historical trajectory. The next sections 
look at how its elite defined Jammu’s political interest in antagonism to Kashmir 
and its nationalist movement. 


Jammu: Political History and Society 


The dominant Jammu identity has come to be defined by powerful upper-caste 
Dogra Hindus. Dogras are broadly an ethno-linguistic group who inhabit parts 
of the Jammu region, mainly the Hindu-majority districts of Jammu, Kathua, 
Samba, Reasi and Udhampur. While Dogras include Hindus, Muslims and 
Sikhs of all castes, the most powerful self-representation of Jammu has been 
claimed by Hindu Rajputs. The Dogra monarchs who ruled the state in the 19th 
century belonged to this clan. 

As with other feudal regimes, the epoch of Dograrule was marked by military 
conquests, territorial expansion, brutal suppression of revolts and repression 
of lower classes and the peasantry. The rulers came to symbolise a ‘Hindu’ 
regime even though they were mainly prejudiced in favour of their own clan, 
employing mostly Rajputs in the state services and army. Entrenched Hindus 
belonging to other castes were also placed in advantageous positions (Bazaz 
1987: 94-108). However, as Prem Nath Bazaz notes, the Rajputs among these 
Hindus were the most privileged and satisfied class under the Dogra regime. 
He remarked that the ‘large part of the state Army is their monopoly.... Civil 
services are, of course, open to them too’ (ibid.: 298). He further states, ‘Jagirs 
have been granted to the Rajputs out of all proportion to their number.... There 
is practically no unemployment among the Rajputs.... The Rajputs consider 
the whole State as their Jagir’ (ibid.: 299-300). The Brahmins resented the 
elevated position of the Rajputs, although a few educated and upper class 
Brahmins aligned with the royalty and were co-opted by the rulers. Traders 
and shahukars, or moneylenders (mainly belonging to the Mahajan caste), also 
benefitted from the exploitative feudal practices (ibid.: 303). 

It may be pertinent to note here that the point about the oppressive character 
of the feudal Dogra regime is generally made with respect to the peasantry, 
the artisans and the working classes of Kashmir. Not much attention is paid to 
the equally exploitative relationship of the Dogra ruling classes with the Dogra 
peasantry, lower-castes and the working classes in the Jammu region. Their 
condition was as miserable as that of the large number of Kashmiris. Being 
feudal in character, the contradictions of the Dogra regime were defined more 
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by its class structure rather than by its regional or religiousidentity. The class 
character of feudal rule is explained by Bazaz: 


... [may say it with regard to the Muslim masses ... that their troubles were not 
due to their religious belief or creed but to the fact that they belonged to the 
lower classes. The Muslim upper classes lived an easy life as did the Hindu 
upper classes, while lakhs of Hindu masses, the co-religionists of the Dogra 
rulers, eked out only a miserable existence. (1987: 68—69) 


This impoverishment of a majority of Dogras has also been pointed out by 
the Dogri Sanstha — an organisation formed in 1944 by a few eminent Dogri 
scholars. Dogri Sanstha stood for the preservation and development of Dogri 
literature and culture. Explaining the appropriation of positions of authority 
by outsiders, mainly from Punjab, and the resultant indignity that a majority 
of the population in Jammu faced, it noted: 


Majority of influential and powerful officials in the Government were non- 
Dogras. Same was true of trade and business. Dogras at the most could boast of 
their presence in the Army. Non-Dogras in general, treated Dogras as illiterate, 
uncouth and backward, fit only for being ‘Pandi’ or labourers in the market 
of Punjab or whose children could work as household servants as ‘Mundoos’. 
Dogra masses, in general, were leading a life of abject poverty and depravity, 
devoid of any sense of pride for their culture and heritage. (Dogri Sanstha n.d.) 


The writings of Ram Nath Shastri!” — a legendary Dogri scholar, a radical 
activist and one of the founders of Dogri Sanstha — have a powerful tone of 
rebellion against the continued supremacy of dominant classes in Jammu. As a 
prolific writer, his various forms of writings — poetry, plays, novels and stories 
—revolutionised the domain of Dogri literature. In an intensive semi-structured 
interview with him, he elaborated on the impact of feudal rule on Jammu: 


We are fed with distorted historical facts and we never question them. The so- 
called proud Dogra history does not tell us that being a Dogra meant neglect 
and humiliation. The Dogra rule was marked by the supremacy of Rajputs who 
were recruited to the raja’s (ruler’s) army. Except for the Rajputs and a few 
men of higher castes, Dogras lived a life of misery. During the reign of Gulab 
Singh and under his patronage, a few literate men from outside Jammu mostly 





12 T was fortunate to be able to have a couple of conversations with this 95-year-old scholar. 
He passed away in 2009, a few months after I had my last meeting with him. 
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Punjab had come to control the administration and every economic sphere of 
life. They spoke a different language from ours and so these people abhorred 
the Dogri language. They used to say that ‘Dogri to Danggaron ki zaban hai’ 
(Dogri is a language of the dumb) and looked down upon us as inferiors.!° 


The post-independence period that was marked by the end of feudal monarchy 
and establishment of popular democracy under the leadership of Sheikh 
Abdullah’s NC resulted in empowerment of the lower classes including the 
oppressed Dogra masses. Redistributive policies, including the land reforms 
under the NC, however, adversely affected the affluent class among the Dogras, 
mainly Hindus, who had previously controlled most of the political and 
economic resources. Being the most powerful class in Jammu, they developed 
a negative response to the political transformation that took place in the post- 
accession period. They, therefore, articulated a reactionary pro-Hindu and 
anti-Kashmir politics — terming the political change from monarchy to popular 
rule as the shift of power from ‘Jammu’ to ‘Kashmir’ and their dispossession 
as the loss of Jammu Dogras (Kumar and Prashar 2007: 92-95). It is in this 
context that the Praja Parishad, a right-wing Hindu party, emerged in 1950 and 
articulated ‘Jammu’s political discourse’ that placed Jammu in binary opposition 
to Kashmir (Korbel 1995: 222). Its support base was constituted mainly of ex- 
landlords and jagirdars (the grantee of a jagir, a small territory granted by the 
ruler). The Praja Parishad representing the Jammu elite was able to transcend 
its economic basis and evolve into an ideological Hindu movement to broaden 
its support base. The party depicted dismissal of the Dogra ruler and initiation 
of economic reforms as threatening the interests of Jammu and Hindus. It 
generated an apprehension that, in the garb of economic reforms, the Kashmiri 
leadership is aspiring to establish Muslim hegemony in the state (Korbel 1995). 
The Praja Parishad also aligned with national pro-Hindu organisations such as 
the Bharatiya Jana Sangha. 

Assuming a nationalistic position, the Praja Parishad launched a wider 
agitation in Jammu that projected the political movement of Kashmir, and 
specifically its demand to retain the political and constitutional autonomy of 
the state, as detrimental to national unity.'* The invocation of nationalistic and 





'3 Interview with Ram Nath Shastri conducted on 17 January 2009 in Jammu. 

14 The following well-known slogan of the Praja Parisha reveals its emphasis on national 
uniformity: 
Ek desh mein do vidhan (Two constitutions in one nation) 
Ek desh mein do nishan (Two symbols/flags in one nation) 
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regionalist sentiments helped Dogra elites to clothe their political discourse with 
legitimacy and attain support among wider sections of the Hindu population 
in Jammu. One of the reasons that this reactionary politics was able to sustain 
itself and find space in certain areas of Jammu is that there was a vacuum in 
the political leadership. I will discuss this aspect in greater detail later in the 
book, but for the moment it is important to look at the regional diversity of 
Jammu and various non-Dogra communities that inhabit the region. Dogras 
constitute only one among the various ethnic, linguistic and cultural groups in 
Jammu. The non-Dogra communities possess their own specific histories and 
culture that remain invisible in vocal representations of Jammu. 


Regional Diversities, Political Hegemony and Ideas of 
Resistance 


Jammu (Figure 2.3) has 10 districts: Jammu, Udhampur, Kathua, Samba, Reasi, 
Ramban, Rajouri, Poonch, Kishtwar and Doda. These districts may be grouped 
into three major sub-regions. Jammu, Udhampur, Kathua, Samba and Reasi 
form one sub-region with a predominantly Hindu population. Muslims constitute 
a minority here but form a substantial population in a few areas; for instance, 
they constitute around 26 per cent of the total population in Udhampur and 
Reasi districts taken together. Scheduled Castes have a notable presence in this 
sub-region as a whole and they constitute up to 40 per cent of the population in 
some areas such as Bishnah and R. S. Pura in Jammu district.'> While Dogras 
are the predominant linguistic-cultural group here, other communities such as 
Punjabis, Gujjars, Bakerwals and Gaddis also populate this sub-region 

The border districts of Poonch and Rajouri constitute a second sub-region. 
Situated along the LOC, these regions have a Muslim majority. The two districts 
share both a common culture and also a similar set of problems arising out of 
their border situation. Poonch has a large Muslim majority with 90.45 per cent 
Muslims and a mere 6.84 per cent Hindus. In comparison, Rajouri has 62.71 
per cent Muslims and a relatively considerable 34.54 per cent Hindu population 
(Census of India 2011 [GOI 2011]). Scheduled Castes have a negligible presence 
in Poonch, while they form a miniscule 7.50 per cent of the population in 
Rajouri district (Census of India 2011 [GOI 2011]). Scheduled Tribes (STs) — 





Ek desh mein do pradhan (Two heads in one nation) 
Nahin chalenge nahin chalenge (Is unacceptable, is unacceptable). 

15 Official website of Jammu District, available at www.Jammu.nic.in (accessed on 20 
January 2012). 
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Figure 2.3 Jammu division shown with district and tehsil boundaries 


Source: Official government website of Jammu district, http://jammu.nic.in/district/ 
tehsilmap.asp (accessed on 10 October 2011). 


Gujjars and Bakerwals — constitute 36.24 and 36.93 per cent, respectively, of 
the total population of Poonch and Rajouri (Census of India [GOI 2011]). Hindu 
and Sikh refugees from PAJK also have settled in these districts. Pahari and 
Gojri are the main languages spoken here, while a tiny percentage also speaks 
Kashmiri. Poonch and Rajouri express cultural and linguistic continuities with 
areas across theborder. 

The third sub-region — the districts of Doda, Kishtawar and Ramban — is 
comprised of 57 per cent Muslims and a sizeable Hindu population. Hindus 
and Sikhs together constitute a little less than half of the total population of 
this sub-region (Census of India 2001 [GOI 2001]). A large number of Muslims 
speak Kashmiri since their preceding generations are believed to have migrated 
from the Valley at various moments in history to escape natural calamities or 
repressive rulers. The physical contiguity of this sub-region to Kashmir also 
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contributes to cultural and linguistic affinities with it. Unlike Pahari Muslims 
of Rajouri and Poonch, several sections of Muslims in this sub-region strongly 
empathise with the Kashmiri separatist political movement, thereby pointing 
to the impact of Kashmiri politics in this area. Apart from Kashmiri, other 
languages spoken include Bhaderwahi, Siraji, Kishtawari, Pogli, Padderi, Gojri, 
Pahari and Punjabi. 

The social complexities of various sub-regions clearly indicate that the entire 
Jammu region cannot be subsumed by the ‘Dogra’ imagery or Jammu’s politics 
that they seek to represent. Though dominant, the Dogra identity co-exists 
with various other cultural and linguistic identities. I hope to explore some 
of these multiple socio-cultural and sub-regional voices within Jammu and 
their perceptions of the conflict. By bringing to the fore the standpoints of the 
marginal Hindu groups in Kanhal (in Jammu district) and Danidhar (in Rajouri 
district), I hope to demonstrate that Jammu’s “Hindu politics’ has not extended 
beyond its regionalist or nationalist rhetoric and is conspicuously indifferent to 
the economic and political interests of Hindus at the social, geographical and 
political peripheries. I will also illustrate the ambivalent resistance strategies 
used by marginal Hindu sections. Their contestation of the normative social 
and political structures is not absolute, and they often offer their support to the 
pro-Hindu, regionalist and nationalist mainstream politics. 


Normalisation and Resistance 


To comprehend the reasons for the simultaneous support and resistance 
of marginal Hindu communities to the mainstream politics of Jammu and 
its meta-nationalist narrative, I situate my work within a Foucauldian and 
Butlerian theoretical framework. Both Foucault and Judith Butler enable 
reconceptualisation of agency and its relation to power. They allow for thinking 
about agency beyond the dichotomy between submission and subversion. Their 
articulation of the subject as not autonomous but constituted by the power 
relations has contributed to an understanding of the question of subordination 
to power. Yet structural constraints do not put a closure on agency or resistance 
but ‘on the contrary, the constituted character of the subject is the very 
precondition of its agency. For what is it that enables a purposive and significant 
reconfiguration of cultural and political relations, if not a relation that can be 
turned against itself, reworked, resisted?’(Butler 1995: 46). Besides, I also, to 
some extent, draw on Bakhtin’s ideas on heteroglossia, dialogism and meaning- 
making to make sense of the embroiled narratives of co-option and resistance, 
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and thus avoid monoglossia of the authoritarian discourses. Although Bakhtin 
uses dialogism, meaning-making and heteroglossia in language systems, 
diversity of language use and creation of multiple meanings, his analysis has 
significant social implications. For Bakhtin, language, howsoever dominant, 
is addressed to the subject and expects a response. It is in this dialogic process 
of responding, critiquing, imitating or even conforming to the dominant 
patterns that transformations, ruptures or reworking of power relations take 
place. I do not intensely focus on Bakhtin’s work but do draw on his insights 
to analyse the meaning-making processes that the marginal communities in 
Jammu engage in their interactions with the region’s mainstream politics. What 
is common among Foucault, Butler and Bakhtin is the decoupling of agency 
from the idea of absolute resistance. They offer a more complex understanding 
of resistance that is not isolated from power structures. The perspectives of 
both Butler and Bakhtin enable conceptualising the subject and its agency as a 
non-linear, constant process of becoming. It is through the performative politics 
of becoming that ruptures take place, albeit in association with the normative 
structures. The ideas of Foucault, Butler and Bakhtin enable contextualising 
my analysis of caste and the nationalist narrative as both performative and 
discursive, thus negating the monologue of the state’s perspectives. The concerns 
of Foucault, Butler and Bakhtin with regard to the workings of power and its 
acceptance by the subordinate groups is also shared by Gramsci. Although 
Gramsci belongs to the neo-Marxist tradition, different from Butler and 
Foucault, they all point to the fact that power is pervasive and is not simply 
imposed from above but also gains consent from below. In fact, Gramsci’s ideas 
on power and hegemony facilitate a more nuanced understanding of power by 
locating it in economy, culture and society. Gramsci also enables grasping power 
as not simply ubiquitous and unquantifiable but also specifically hierarchical 
with some groups possessing more economic and cultural power than others. 
Drawing on the perspectives of all these thinkers, my work examines the ways 
in which dominant structures and discourse constitute ‘Jammu’, ‘Hindu’ and 
‘national’ identity, even of the subordinate sections in Jammu. It attempts to 
illustrate the performative and discursive marginal realities that have inherent 
potentialities for ruptures and reworking of power relations in the longue durée. 
The multiple ‘structures of feelings’ that the marginal Hindu communities are 
implicated with also facilitate recasting the normative discourse, even when 
these communities participate in that very discourse. 

Coming particularly to Jammu and Kashmir, one can argue that the hegemonic 
political discourse of Jammu is not coercively imposed on marginal groups; 
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rather, their consent is obtained by evoking and normalising the nationalist- 
regional-religious sentiments. Reference to Kashmir as ‘anti-national’ and 
regional/religious ‘other’ by Jammu’s hegemonic politics enables this process 
of normalisation even among the subordinated sections. In the course of the 
book, I will demonstrate how ‘regional’ sentiment is most significant for the 
people of Jammu. The dominant politics uses Jammu’s marginal position vis- 
a-vis Kashmir to build an ideological meta-narrative and gain the consent of 
subordinate sections among Hindus. This corresponds to Foucault’s argument 
about power that acquires dominance by normalising and naturalising norms 
and ‘reaches into the very grain of the individual, touches his body, intrudes 
into his gestures, his attitudes, his discourse, his apprenticeship, his daily 
life’ (Dillon and Foucault 1980: 4). Gramsci’s notion of hegemony is similar, 
where dominant classes rule not only through economic domination but also 
by ideological domination through which it co-opts the subordinated sections 
(Clayton 2006: 5). Thus, through an everyday political discourse of conflict, the 
marginalised Hindu sections become a part of Jammu’s political vocabulary; 
their sense of self as ‘Hindus’, ‘Indians’ and ‘Jammu residents’ is formed as 
part of this discourse. 

The political meta-narrative derives legitimacy from the consequences of 
conflict that people are confronted with. As emphasised previously, political 
issues and events related to the conflict are used by the dominant elite to 
make nationalist-regionalist-religious politics a part of what Gramsci calls 
the ‘common-sense’ of people of Jammu, including those at the peripheries.'© 

In this situation, how does resistance occur? How do these classes use their 
agency? While they may identify with various parameters of Jammu’s politics 
such as ‘marginalisation of Jammu’ or nationalist orientations of Jammu politics, 
the process of identification remains incomplete. The hegemonic discourse 
may assign them their ‘Hindu’, ‘Indian’ and ‘Jammu’ identity, yet it fails to 
define their specific position of marginality that arises from their caste, class 
or regional position. It is at these limits that resistance occurs, whereby these 
groups inconspicuously assert their marginality. They associate with notions of 
‘Hindu’, ‘Indian’ and ‘Jammu’ and yet at times question the exclusive nature of 
these categories and rethink their positions within them. However, this resistance 
is not neatly defined or radically opposed to the normative political structure. 





16 Gramsci defines common sense as ‘the conception of the world which is uncritically 
absorbed by the various social and cultural environments, in which the moral 
individuality of the average man is developed’ (Forgacs and Gramsci 2000: 343). 
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In fact, the marginal groups operate within and relate to the dominant context 
that they seek to resist and detach at various points. Judith Butler’s insight is 
useful for explaining these ambiguities. She has argued that there is no sovereign 
subject who challenges the normative structure from outside. The normative 
structure constitutes the subject and, hence, there is no absolute freedom exterior 
to it (Butler 1997: 1-30). This implies that the resistance of the subordinated 
Hindu classes is not an act but is rather a continuing process that takes place 
in dialectic interaction with the dominant discourse. This book will highlight 
the intricate forms of resistance, alliance and detachments in political as well 
as everyday social spheres. 


Conclusion 


The divergent political and historical trajectories of the Kashmir and the Jammu 
regions have been traced in this chapter, thus enabling the reader to grasp the 
differing positions of the two regions with respect to the conflict situation. 
While analysing the political and social discourse of Jammu, the chapter also 
grapples with the question of marginality and its convoluted relationship with 
dominant structures. Using theoretical insights from Butler, Foucault, Bakhtin 
and Gramsci, it lays out a foundation for probing — in the following chapters — 
this ambivalent association of marginal Hindu sections with the structures of 
power and mainstream politics of conflict. The next chapter unravels the issue 
of caste and the responses of SCs to the conflict discourse. 


Caste, Everyday Life and 
Conflict Politics 


Introduction 


When I started conducting my ethnographic research in Kanhal village, I 
was enthused by the idea of recording Dalit voices. My enthusiasm rested 
on the presupposition that Dalit experiential reality would offer a subversive 
discourse to the mainstream political voices of Jammu, especially on the 
issue of the ‘Kashmir conflict’. Focussing specifically on the Scheduled Caste 
(SC) community, it took me some time to realise that while the views of this 
community as well as other lower castes offered an alternative vocabulary 
of conflict, their voices were not completely autonomous of the ‘normative’ 
or ‘conventional’ socio-political practices. Rather than a one-way process of 
providing an alternative perspective on conflict, these castes were deeply 
engaged with and influenced by the dominant conflict-based politics of 
Jammu. Their association with this politics led them to manifest a diversified 
and ambivalent response rather than simply prioritising their caste-based 
concerns. 

As this chapter will go on to argue, SC engagement with this hegemonic 
politics — despite its exclusion of caste and class issues — helps one appreciate 
the problematic nature of the very category of ‘marginal’ often used to frame the 
SC position. The ‘marginal’ become less of something isolated from dominant 
socio-political structures and more of that which simultaneously associates 
with, appropriates, as well as subtly resists the very socio-political structures 
that define and reinforce its marginality. Rather than placing the marginalised 
in opposition to the dominant structures, one can use Bakhtin’s dialogism! 





1 Bakhtin used the concept of dialogism in relation to linguistics and creation of novel. 
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to appreciate the complex interaction between them. As Bakhtin explains, 
‘meaning-making’ always takes place in a dialogic manner, whereby the listener 
or addressee, despite her subordinate situation, is not passive. Even through 
conformation or agreement, she reformulates her response to add meaning to 
the dominant discourse. He states, ‘Agreement is very rich in varieties and 
shadings’ (Bakhtin 1986: 126). Hence, SCs’ association with the dominant socio- 
political discourse should not be reduced to simply imply submission but may be 
analysed to understand their varying priorities, concerns, as well as dilemmas. 
This chapter foregrounds the lived realities of this marginalised community 
that is marked not by radical forms of self-assertion but by many ambiguous 
and subtle forms of resistance. It provides an overview of caste dynamics in 
Jammu with reference to the positioning of SCs in the caste structure. 

In the first part of the chapter, I look at the political response of SCs as they 
closely associate with the hegemonic conflict-oriented political discourse of 
Jammu. The second part, based on ethnographic fieldwork in two villages 
of Jammu — Kanhal and Danidhar — highlights their social response, namely 
their articulation of everyday forms of resistance. A separate analysis of these 
political and social realms is essential because responses of SCs vary greatly in 
these realms. While the community to a large extent identifies and collaborates 
with upper castes and other entrenched sections of Hindus at the political level, 
they form relatively more visible strategies of resistance vis-a-vis these sections 
in the everyday social realm where oppression is more direct and explicit. 
Nevertheless, rather than a complete disconnect between these two realms, 
the political and social responses of SCs blend and influence one another. The 
social context and everyday performance of these multiple identities help us 
appreciate SC political perceptions and subsequent collaborations with the 
largely upper-caste political discourse that assumes anti-Kashmir positions. Yet 
there are significant differences in the ways resistance operates at the social and 
political levels. This chapter argues that the dominant conflict-centric politics 
prevents tensions and resistances operating at the social level from surfacing 
at the political level. Before mapping political and social responses of SCs, a 
description of the general profile of SCs in Jammu might be useful. 





Criticising the abstract objectivism that conceived language as a closed system in which 
creation was logically impossible, he argued that ‘this image of language as a monologue 
is a fiction that distorts the complex, multifaceted process of active communication’ 
(Bakhtin 1986: 67-68). 
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Locating SCs in the Socio-economic Make-up of Jammu 


Placed in the cultural heterogeneity of Jammu’s society, SCs do not form a 
cohesive community. Though they have a significant presence in Hindu-majority 
areas, SCs are spread out in various other parts of Jammu and are culturally 
differentiated. Constituting a sizeable 17.44 per cent of Jammu’s population, 
they are divided into 13 sub-castes, of which Megh, Chamar and Doom are 
numerically predominant. These three sub-castes are relatively better politically 
organised and educated than the rest of the sub-castes (Verma 2010: 372). The 
remaining sub-castes are Batwal, Barwala, Basith, Saryala, Chura, Dhyar, 
Gardi, Jolaha, Ratal and Watal.? 

Despite their sizeable numbers and wide geographical spread in the province, 
SCs have remained at the margins of society, economy and politics. P. S. Verma 
observes that though among the SCs, a sizeable ‘elitist class constituting of 
bureaucrats, military-police officials, professionals and politicians has emerged 
over the years’ within the state, the overall position of SCs has not changed 
substantially. They still remain at the bottom of the state’s economy. On the 
political front, there is no distinct ‘Dalit party politics’ in the state. There is 
also a marked absence of a consolidated movement politics of the community 
(Sikand 2004). This chapter demonstrates that while SCs in Jammu are not 
politically organised to assert their caste and class interests,* they largely 
identify with the mainstream conflict-based politics of Jammu. 

Though various sub-castes among this community compete with each other 
to some extent at the social level, such as in claiming a higher social status or 
striving for better economic opportunities, caste-based competition does not 
surface in the political realm. Pervaded by India—Kashmir and Kashmir-Jammu 





2 The traditional occupations of these sub-castes in order of reference are weaving, leather 
work, making articles out of bamboo, watchmen, guards, basket making, manual labour, 
sweepers, drum-beaters during religious ceremonies, iron-ore miners, weavers, removal 
of carcasses and skinning of leather, cobblers, and scavengers. Most of these sub-castes 
have now given up these occupations and are engaged in diverse fields, including 
government jobs, agricultural work, as well as unskilled labour. 


w 


Apart from their caste interests — such as their attempts to escape physical and social 
marginalisation as well as stigmatisation by upper- and middle-caste Hindus — SCs also 
emphasise their class concerns, confronting various forms of economic exclusion and 
impoverishment despite the emergence of a small middle class among them. Issues of 
caste and class are often closely coupled in different contexts, such as the concentration 
of a large number of SCs in low paying or menial jobs, thus indicating a reinforcement 
of their low caste and class status to a large extent. 
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tensions, there is little political space left for the expression of subordinate 
caste- or class-based concerns. In this context, internal differences within 
various SC communities do not find any political articulation (Verma 2010: 
363-380). Despite the fragmentations within, at the social level these various 
sub-castes are able to bond and intermix with each other. Lack of political space 
for internal sub-caste competition, on one hand, and insistence of these castes 
on a shared identity vis-a-vis upper castes at the social level, on the other hand, 
underscore a common sense of caste-based marginalisation and render SCs a 
single group for the purposes of academic analysis. 


Economic Reforms and Change in Caste Dynamics 


Belonging to the Rajput caste, Dogra monarchs granted extraordinary privileges 
to their caste and allied with other upper-caste Hindus including Brahmins and 
Mahajans. Scheduled Castes and other lower-caste Hindus, together with the 
vast majority of Muslims, were subjected to various forms of oppression in an 
agrarian system dominated by an elaborate and exploitative class of landlords 
and intermediaries (Bazaz 1987: 70-73; Bose 2003: 27-28; Rai 2004: 171-173). 
The situation changed during the late 1940s and early 1950s when the Kashmiri 
struggle against the monarchy led to its abolition and the establishment of 
participatory democracy in the post-independence period. The radical land 
reform legislations passed by the National Conference (NC) government in the 
post-accession period helped the hapless peasantry to overcome their pathetic 
condition. Apart from abolishing the class of intermediaries, the land reforms 
placed a ceiling on the maximum holding of land and acquired any surplus 
land, which was then redistributed among landless cultivators without giving 
any compensation to the landowners (Korbel 1954; S. Prakash 2000: 284). As 
Aslam notes, the Big Landed Estates Abolition Act of 1950 imposed a ceiling 
of 22.75 acres and expropriated ‘4.5 lakh acres of land ... from as many as 9000 
and odd land owners, and out of this ownership rights of over 2.31 lakh acres 
of land were transferred to cultivating peasants’ (Aslam 1977: 59). Among the 
beneficiaries of the redistributed land in Jammu, the biggest number was that 
of SCs (Brecher 1953a: 110). 

In his analysis of the impact of land reforms, Brecher noted that 
‘approximately seven hundred thousand cultivators, including two hundred and 
fifty thousand Hindu “Untouchables” in Jammu acquired land by 1952’ (Brecher 
1953a: 110). They also benefitted from other welfare measures undertaken by 
the new government of the state. Under the Debt Relief Act, the burden of 
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debts was taken over by the state (Korbel 1954: 285). It is reported that as a 
result of this policy adopted in the early post-accession period, debt amounting 
to 17,500,000 rupees was lowered down to 8,500,000 rupees (Brecher 1953a). 
The economic reforms, along with the transformations in the political power 
structure, weakened upper-caste dominance in the state and diluted caste 
oppression in society to some extent. However, while shorn of their erstwhile 
dominant position in the state, the Rajputs and other upper-caste sections remain 
politically and socially influential in Jammu. The Hindu-oriented, pro-Jammu 
and anti-Kashmir politics backed by these castes continues to define Jammu’s 
political personality. 

Due to these various transformations, SCs have been able to improve their 
socio-economic position in the post-independence period. As Bakshi notes, the 
incidence of Indian landlessness is lowest in Jammu and Kashmir (Bakshi 2008). 
Only 11 per cent of rural households in the state do not own any land other than 
homesteads, as compared to over 41 per cent households in rural India. Among 
SCs in the state, the figure is nearly 22 per cent in contrast to Punjab, Kerala 
and Haryana, where landlessness exceeds 80 per cent. Landholding in the state 
in general and among SCs in particular is much better than in India as a whole. 

Scholars have noted that these post-independence reforms helped to improve 
the general situation of SCs and dilute caste oppression (B. Puri 2001; Verma 
2010). Balraj Puri argues that the socio-economic condition of SCs is better 
in Jammu and Kashmir than in many other Indian states (B. Puri 2001). 
During my fieldwork, most of the respondents belonging to these castes 
in Kanhal and Danidhar villages emphasised that they were better placed 
than their counterparts in many other parts of India, despite their situation 
of subordination. They informed me that the incidences of extreme forms 
of exclusion — complete social boycott or physical and sexual violence — are 
extremely rare in Jammu and Kashmir. 

Animprovement in the status of SCs is also reflected in their level of literacy, 
having increased from 12 per cent in 1971 to 60 per cent (Rangacharyulu and 
Kanth 2015). The impetus for increasing literacy within this community, while 
linked to land reforms, was also a result of the affirmative action policy that 
reserved government jobs for SCs. Though very few members of this community 
could reach the higher echelons of bureaucracy, there were many who were able 
to benefit from lower cadre government jobs. This has helped create a lower 
middle class layer of SCs and, over the generations, a small urban middle class 
(Verma 2010: 370). 

These general indicators of SC upward mobility do not imply, however, 
that the situation of all members of the community improved. Due to small 
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landholdings further divided and fragmented over generations, a vast section 
of SCs continue to remain at the economic margins. In fact, a bulk of the SC 
population still serves as marginal workers in low-paying occupations (Verma 
2010). My fieldwork shows that the community still confronts social exclusion, 
oppression and stigmatisation in their everyday life. Though oppression in the 
form of physical violence and intimidation is not a pervasive phenomenon, a 
few SC respondents in Kanhal talked about the humiliation their community 
faces in certain Rajput-dominated villages in Jammu. In a conversation with 
some of my SC respondents, I was informed that until recently in certain 
Rajput-populated villages, low-caste Hindus were forced to keep their shoes 
on their heads while visiting Rajput houses. I was told that such extremities 
are rare in contemporary times, albeit SCs are denigrated in many other ways. 

What are the political responses of SCs to the still existing caste-based 
exclusions? How does one explain the lack of political assertion on the part of 
this community despite certain changes in its socio-economic conditions? In 
what ways do conflict and the politics related to it shape the political views of 
SCs? The next section attempts to address these questions. 


Conflict, Politics and Caste 


Despite their shared marginalisation, SCs in the region have not been able 
to politically consolidate themselves. In Jammu, there is a complete absence 
of political discourse, whether reflected in electoral or non-electoral politics, 
emerging from within the subordinate sections to represent the interests of the 
marginal castes and classes.* The lack of any progressive political discourse is 





4 Despite the absence of an assertive lower-caste politics, SCs have a token presence in 
the realm of politics and social movements. Among a few SC organisations, the earliest 
one was the Jammu and Kashmir Harijan Mandal, ‘organised on the pattern of All India 
Scheduled Castes Federation founded by Dr. Babasaheb Ambedkar’ (Kshirasagara 
1994: 92). From the platform of the Harijan Mandal, its leader, Babu Milkhi Ram 
(1926-1989), contested elections in 1952 for the state’s Legislative Assembly. Failing 
to win, he contested again and won the 1957 elections. Later he joined the Ambedkarite 
Republican Party of India (Kshirasagara 1994). Although taking lower-caste issues into 
the arena of electoral politics, Harijan Mandal was unable to achieve much success and 
by the 1967 Assembly polls it ‘disappeared from the electoral contests and some of its 
leaders entered the fray as the ruling party candidates’ (Verma 2010: 374). 

Other organisations representing the interests of lower castes from time to time 
included the All India Depressed Classes League (J&K), Jammu and Kashmir Harijan 
Sevak Sangh, Scheduled Castes Welfare Association (Jammu), All India Confederation 
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linked to the ways in which politics has evolved in Jammu. Unlike in Kashmir, 
where the political struggle against Dogra rule took a class-based turn under 
a progressive leadership in the 19th century, politics in Jammu remained 
centred on the interests of the privileged uppercaste groups. In Kashmir, the 
tradition of protest and social movement politics enabled Kashmiri leadership 
to mobilise Muslim peasantry — irrespective of their internal class and caste 
differentiations — against the Dogra monarchy. In contrast, Jammu lacked any 
organised progressive leadership, and the lower classes that were fragmented 
on religious and caste lines failed to unite and articulate common concerns. 
The powerful progressive political forces in Kashmir, such as the NC, also did 
not extend their support to the subjugated classes in Jammu. Despite facing 
class and caste oppression, conditions of landlessness and impoverishment in 
the period before 1947, these classes could not become a part of the anti-feudal 
struggle taking place in the Kashmir Valley. This was reiterated by Bihari Lal, 
leader of the All India Confederation SC/ST/OBC Organizations, Jammu and 
Kashmir branch, who stated: 


There was no link between the Kashmiri anti-feudal struggle and the 
downtrodden classes in Jammu. The National Conference with its progressive 
aims remained Kashmir-based and failed to reach out to downtrodden classes 
in Jammu. 


Since lower castes did not unite as a political force against upper-caste forces, 
the only coherent politics that was articulated in Jammu was one of the 
privileged classes who became politically active and allied with the Dogra 
rulers. In response to post-accession political transformations and redistributive 





of Scheduled Caste/Scheduled Tribe Organisation (J&K) and All Jammu and Kashmir 
Schedules Caste/Scheduled Tribe Lawyers Forum. Rather than mobilising SCs or 
building a mass movement, their politics has remained limited to the demands related 
to reservations in government jobs. Present-day organisations such as the All India 
Confederation of Scheduled Caste/Scheduled Tribe Organisation (J&K) also assertively 
voice demands on issues related to reservations, recruitment and promotions. It was 
mainly because of the efforts of various SC organisations and related groups over a 
period of time that the authorities had to enact the Jammu and Kashmir Reservation 
Act 2004 (Act No. XIV of 2004) (Prior to this act, reservations were only available to 
needy categories through executive orders of the state government). This Act provides 
for reservation in government jobs as well as professional government institutions. 
However, beyond these issues, no effort has been made to address fundamental issues 
of caste, class or gender inequalities. 
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economic reforms, these classes backed Hindu forces and initiated an anti- 
Kashmiri politics. This politics projected their loss of privilege as the ‘loss of 
the people of Jammu’ and gradually broadened its appeal by providing a ‘pro- 
Jammu’, nationalist ideological basis to its politics. It channelled the regional 
discontent of Jammu’s Hindus and the economic grievances of marginalised 
Hindu classes in an ‘anti-Kashmir’ direction, successfully appealing across 
Hindu communities, including the SCs. Legitimised and appropriated by 
various political parties in Jammu, this dominant discourse became the political 
common sense of Jammu. 

The Kashmir-based NC finds support among some sections of SCs, as 
they credit its leader Sheikh Abdullah for initiating land reforms. Yet many 
SCs allege that it has remained Kashmir-centric. Many of my SC respondents 
believed that land reforms were visualised by the NC taking into account the 
plight of Kashmiri Muslims more than Jammu Hindus, favouring region over 
community. For instance, Vasant, a worker of the SC/ST Federation, remarked: 
‘Land reforms were not meant for SCs; it was part of a wider movement 
meant for benefit of Kashmiris, not Jammu’s people.’ Such viewpoints point 
to a disconnect between the Kashmiri movement and Jammu’s subordinate 
classes. These classes, therefore, strongly associate with their Jammu identity 
and identify with its politics. 

A more elaborate discussion of the ways in which SCs articulate a strong 
‘regional’ identity follows later. For the moment, it is important to point out 
the problematic assumption that lower castes inevitably prioritise their caste- 
based politics in all situations. Though caste-based marginalisation remains 
the most significant cause of their oppression, they may in certain political 
situations associate with other sets of identities that may not necessarily 
promote their caste interests. This, however, does not imply that their caste 
identity is made insignificant or does not find expression. Rather, it signifies 
that SCs often navigate between articulating their caste and other identity 
concerns. These identities may negotiate with or supersede each other, 
contingent on the context. 

As previously mentioned, of the three main components of the political 
discourse of Jammu — ‘religion’ (pro-Hindu), ‘nationalism’ (pro-India), 
‘regionalism’ (pro-Jammu) — ‘regionalism’, the rhetoric of ‘discrimination 
against Jammu by the dominant Kashmiri leadership’, draws the maximum 
support of Hindus. Due to the dominant position of Kashmir in the power 
structure of the state, many in Jammu feel marginalised by the Kashmiri 
leadership. Since a large number of Hindus in Jammu, including the marginal 
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sections, do not feel connected to Kashmir’s nationalist assertions against Indian 
sovereignty, Indian nationalism instead evokes passion and support. Religion 
generally remains in the background, but assumes significance in highly 
sensitive occasions. In most mundane and general situations, however, it is the 
Jammu-versus-Kashmir rather than the Hindu-versus-Kashmir rhetoric that 
evokes the most intense response among people. Scheduled Castes in Jammu, to 
a large extent, identify with the main components of Jammu’s politics, especially 
‘region’ and ‘nationalism’. Because the Kashmir-based conflict closely affects 
the people of Jammu, such intense responses are generated easily. For instance, 
as mentioned in the previous chapter, the late 1980s eruption of Kashmiri 
insurgency gradually spread to various parts of Jammu, creating an environment 
in which chauvinistic ‘pro-Jammwu’ and ‘anti-Kashmir’ sentiments were easily 
evoked. Even as militancy has subsided, the conflict continues to impact the 
people of Jammu in various ways, including constant political friction between 
Kashmir and Jammu on various matters related to nationalism or political 
autonomy, pervasive feelings of political marginalisation vis-a-vis Kashmir, 
and perpetual India—Pakistan tensions along the border areas of Jammu. 

The political discourse of Jammu condensed all caste, class and gender 
related socio-political complexities into a simplistic Jammu-versus-Kashmir 
issue. The issue of subordinate caste and class politics thus faded in the face of 
a passionate anti-Kashmir political discourse. This discourse marks ‘Kashmir’ 
or ‘Kashmiri Muslim’ as the political ‘Other’, thus de-emphasising the political 
tensions between SCs and upper- and middle-caste Hindus. In this context, the 
everyday social tensions between the SCs and upper- or middle-caste Hindus 
have not been able to assume any organised political shape. Radical economic 
measures that addressed the basic issues of jobs and land further foreclosed 
possibilities for political consolidation and resistance. These measures reduced 
the intensity of oppression, thus taking away any impetus for conspicuous 
political assertion. The reforms also resulted in the emergence of a middle 
class and a tiny elite class among the SCs. These classes have occupied many 
middle and higher ranks in government jobs and the bureaucracy, and their 
higher class status has been socially accepted despite their low caste. Rather 
than using their privileged position to initiate a subordinate-centred politics, 
they have felt rather comfortable with their improved economic lifestyle and 
made no serious effort to challenge fundamental caste inequities (Verma 2010). 
This view was echoed by Bihari Lal of the All India Confederation SC/ST/OBC 
Organizations, Jammu and Kashmir, who alleged: “Those among us who have 
moved to the higher echelons have not shared a sense of comradeship with the 
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majority of the SC community that still lives at the margins of society.’ Similarly, 
S. R. Bhagat, a retired bureaucrat belonging to the SC community, argued: 


Lack of leadership, politics of conflict and absence of severity of oppression — 
these are the main reasons that debilitated any revolutionary potential on part 
of the SCs in general and middle classes (among the SCs) in particular. Though 
aware of their caste identity, middle classes could not break themselves free 
of the anti-Kashmir politics. 


Although maintaining a distinct caste or sub-caste (such as Chamar) identity 
and asserting their reservation-related rights, the middle-class SCs have not 
positioned themselves to confront the upper-caste Hindu order. In fact, as 
indicated by my respondent above, on the political front, they have to some 
extent allied with the upper- and middle-caste Hindus, particularly on issues 
related to the Kashmir conflict — often expressing their ‘Jammu’ and ‘India’ 
sense of belonging. 

Apart from endorsing the dominant politics of Jammu, the middle and 
prosperous classes among the SCs have been able to use mainstream electoral 
politics for obtaining economic and political benefits. Since SCs form a 
substantial population in Jammu, the middle class of this community has 
used their numerical strength to negotiate basic demands with political 
parties. The interests of the emerging middle class is linked with issues of 
education, employment and legislative representation. All these interests have 
been accommodated in the form of reservations in education, government 
employment and legislative representation. Though political parties have not 
represented the genuine interests of this community, they have been successful 
in appeasing its middle class to a certain extent. All major political parties in 
Jammu have a few SC members who serve as the ‘Dalit face’ of these parties. 

In many ways, SC elites and political parties have mutually benefitted 
from each other. While SC elites have carved out a space for themselves in 
the mainstream electoral arena and safeguarded their vital interests, political 
parties in Jammu, including the Hindu right-wing Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP), 
have appropriated the community’s minimal concerns to advance the party’s 
electoral agendas. The BJP, for instance, often claims to speak on behalf of SCs 
in an attempt to increase the numbers of its Hindu constituency.> 





> The recent episode of the 2010 ‘inter-district recruitment ban’ bill exemplifies this point 
of mutual of benefit. It particularly highlights the agency of the middle class among the 
SCs, as it used its political bargaining power to protect its particular interests. The bill 
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Incomplete Association and Possibilities for Resistance 


The SCs’ association with Jammu’s politics, however, does not amount to their 
uncritical approval but is instead often fraught with moments of fissure. Thus, 
even when endorsing mainstream politics, SCs are conscious of its upper- 
caste bias. Scheduled Caste resistance to mainstream politics takes place in 
inconspicuous and unorganised forms through criticism, questioning and 
detachment. In short, such resistance does not take place separately from but 
in conjunction with the dominant political structure to which large numbers 
of SCs are attached. 

Such ambiguities and fissures were most evident during the Amarnath Shrine 
agitation in 2008 led by right-wing forces such as the BJP. This agitation in 
Jammu was in response to massive Kashmiri protests over allocation of land 
to the Hindu Amarnath Shrine in Kashmir. Kashmiris argued that the said 
proposal for land allocation for the Hindu shrine was a conspiracy to allow 
influx of Hindus into the Kashmir Valley, and would threaten its Muslim- 
majority composition and, thus, weaken their self-determination movement. The 
counter-protest agitation over the Amarnath Shrine land allocation issue was 
led by Hindu nationalist forces and overtly or covertly supported by many other 
political parties, including the Congress party in Jammu, and was centred on 
Hindu religious sentiments. What drew extensive support from large numbers 





was tabled by Kashmir-based parties to ban inter-district recruitment in government 
jobs. Kashmiri leaders argued that inter-district recruitment limits the employment 
opportunities of Kashmiri Muslims as many jobs in the Valley are taken up by the youth 
of Jammu, especially its SC population through the policy of reservation (Hindustan 
Times 2010). In response, various SC organisations came together to protest against the 
bill. They used the mainstream political space by deriving support from various political 
parties of Jammu (including the BJP) to speak in their favour. The BJP also advocated 
the cause of SCs to intensify its ‘pro-Hindu’ politics. Appropriating the cause of SCs, the 
BJP fortified their ‘Jammu versus Kashmir’ political discourse. The BJP asserted that 
Kashmiri leaders are discriminating not just against the SCs but also against Jammu’s 
Hindus. Supporting the 8 per cent reservation for SCs in the state, BJP leader Chaman 
Lal Gupta remarked: ‘It overturns the constitutional provision of reservation of jobs for 
the socially marginalised people’ (R. Wani 2010). This highlights the relationship of 
mutual benefit that the privileged class within the SCs and political parties have come 
to develop. Such a context explains the agency exercised by this class and their use of 
mainstream political space to assert and preserve their economic privileges. However, 
having negotiated the basic interests of their community with mainstream politics, it 
has not taken a step further to evolve a movement politics and raise more fundamental 
questions of ‘dignity’ and ‘structural inequality’. 
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of Hindus — including SCs — was the feeling of Jammu being marginalised yet 
again by the Kashmiri leadership, denying its people the right to acquire land 
for religious purposes in Kashmir. Though the agitation was supported by 
Hindus from lower caste and class sections among Hindus, a detailed interview 
with the SC respondents in Kanhal and Danidhar villages revealed that their 
involvement with the agitation was not a tension-free and unambiguous affair. 
I have elaborated on these contradictions in their responses with regard to the 
agitation later in Chapter 5. 


Situating Scheduled Castes: Layered Marginalities in 
Jammu and Kashmir 


The prolonged India—Kashmir situation of conflict de-essentialises the notion 
of ‘marginality’ and points to its shifting, layered and multiple contexts. Not 
only is marginality internally fractured, it may also participate in dominant or 
mainstream politics at various moments. Kashmir rightly asserts its marginality 
vis-a-vis the Indian state, which has denied it the right to maintain political and 
cultural autonomy. Kashmiri discourse articulates the political aspirations of 
Kashmiri Muslims and resists the assimilative framework of Indian nationalism. 
Yet, within the state, Kashmiri leadership assumes dominance by claiming to 
represent the entire state but suppressing the heterogeneous aspirations and 
concerns of other regions and non-Kashmiri communities. Similarly, Jammu 
feels marginalised vis-a-vis Kashmir, but such marginality is expressed in the 
dominant upper-caste Hindu idiom that in turn marginalises low-caste sections 
of Jammu. 

In this contentious scenario, national, regional and religious identities become 
politically important for the SCs of Jammu, at times surpassing, merging with, 
or co-existing alongside their marginal-caste identity. In certain contexts, SCs 
express their marginality vis-a-vis the politics of Jammu, and yet, in other 
contexts, they enthusiastically become a part of the same dominant discourse. 
Their marginalisation, albeit a lived reality, is thus not situated fully outside 
of dominant political processes. Instead, it interacts with the mainstream 
politics in complex ways. Resistance is as much present in these interactions as 
aspirations to collaborate with the dominant nationalist or regionalist political 
ideas. Rather than straightforward resistance, a condition of ambiguity marks the 
political responses of SCs. Rather than a pessimistic condition, the expression 
of ambiguity points to complex ground realities, especially in situations where 
organised resistance has not taken place. 
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A number of significant studies have pointed out the ways in which resistance, 
domination and power are intricately entangled. For example, Lila Abu-Lughod, 
in her study on Bedouin women, is critical of the tendency to romanticise 
resistance. She argues instead that ‘resistance should be used as a diagnostic 
of power’ (Abu-Lughod 1990: 41).Along the same lines, Sirma Bigle maintains 
that a romanticised ‘ideal’ description of resistance amounts to ‘the ascription 
of political consciousness — generally in line with researchers’ own political or 
ethical affinities, whether feminist, post-colonialist or anti-imperialist, to those 
for whom these categories may not constitute meaningful political or ethical 
categories of practice’ (Bilge 2010). 

The political responses of SCs in Jammu echo the observations of such 
studies. Their responses cannot be placed in an ideal, romanticised category 
of ‘Dalit resistance’. In fact, the large majority of my respondents in Danidhar 
and Kanhal were not familiar with the term ‘Dalit’. Even in urban areas of the 
Hindu-majority Jammu district, a large number of SCs who were familiar with 
the term ‘Dalit’ did not express any strong association with it. They preferred to 
refer to themselves broadly as ‘Scheduled Castes’ and specifically in terms of 
their sub-caste. Their assertions are specific to and entwined with the conflict- 
oriented power structure in which they are placed. 

In this context, Butler’s views on the formation of subject identity help one 
appreciate the dialectical engagement of SCs within hegemonic socio-political 
structures. Since subject’s identity is continuously being performed through the 
reiteration of norms, it cannot completely escape those normative structures 
even when resisting them. Yet the process of reiteration is itself fraught with 
fissures and instabilities, making it possible to revise, critique land even go 
beyond some of the dominant values. Or, in other words, subjection is a dual 
condition that signifies subjectivity and subjugation at once. This duality 
defines the situation of SCs — the dominant ‘Jammu versus Kashmir’ discourse 
pervades their everyday political life. Yet their endorsement of the normative 
politics does not foreclose possibilities for critique and moments of detachment. 

Gramsci’s ideas that have been discussed in the previous chapter are apposite 
to the discussion here. Though representing a different theoretical tradition, 
he has similar concerns with the operation of power and hegemony. Power 
is not just coerced but obtains the consent of the non-dominant groups by 
means of reiterated cultural performances, thereby defining the worldview 
of subordinates. Both Butler and Gramsci in many different ways point to 
the ambivalent and fractured consciousness of the subject, where power both 
subjugates her and yet provides openings for occasional and unromanticised 
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resistance. Since the everyday cultural politics of conflict have become part of 
the ‘common-sense’ of the SCs, they eagerly partake in this jingoistic discourse. 
Yet the fractured nature of their ‘common sense’ leads to an incomplete 
assimilation. Their marginal position, off and on, precludes their complete 
absorption into this politics, providing opportunities for rupture. Such ruptures, 
as Gramsci states, have a subversive potential and acquire a collective expression 
if there is a presence of organic intellectuals. Absence of organic leadership 
is reflected in the absence of any alternative or subversive politics that could 
challenge the hegemony of the dominant conflict-based discourse. 

In numerous real life situations where organic intellectuals have either not 
emerged or have failed to perform their roles, power is reproduced as well as 
transformed by marginal groups in many creative ways. Here, an interesting, 
non-linear interplay between domination and resistance enables understanding 
of the ways in which power operates and is used as well as consumed by 
marginal groups. 

The next section will bring out the everyday life of the SCs in the social 
realm, where resistance is more visible relative to the political sphere, albeit 
in non-conspicuous forms. Immediacy of oppression in everyday social space 
brings the caste and also class question to the forefront. Oppression as an 
everyday reality in Kanhal and Danidhar enables SCs to formulate various 
subtle forms of resistance. 


Kanhal and Danidhar: Performing Caste in Two Different 
Contexts 


Kanhal: Interplay between two main castes 


Kanhal is a ‘Hindu’ village in Jammu district, mostly consisting of Brahmins 
(68 per cent) and various SC communities (31 per cent), resulting in intense 
competition between Brahmins and SCs. The competition between these castes 
is further heightened due to the gradual upward economic mobility of SCs. 
Although SCs own only 8 per cent of the total landholding’ and some of them 
have to work on Brahmin lands, economic avenues in terms of contractual 
employment in factories or lower level government jobs have made the 
community somewhat self-sufficient and less dependent on Brahmins. 





6 There is an insignificant presence of other castes — less than 2 per cent. 
7 Information on population percentages and landholding was obtained from the Tehsil 
Office, Bishnah, Jammu District, Jammu Division. 
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Both the Brahmins and SCs are internally differentiated. Brahmins are 
divided into various sub-castes, including Barat, Sardalia, Baru, Khajooria, 
Sadhotra and Badkulia. However, there is no strict hierarchy among sub- 
castes and intermixing is prevalent. Rather than sub-castes, the main sources 
of fragmentation within the Brahmin caste are: class, political affinity or even 
family disputes. Though most of the Brahmins in Kanhal possess sufficient 
amounts of land, developed property and financial assets, and may be classified 
as ‘middle class’, a small fraction that constitutes the ‘lower class’ does not 
own much of land or assets. The middle class among Brahmins can easily 
be distinguished from lower-class Brahmins by their financial assets, way 
of dressing, condition of houses and their interiors, education, consumption 
patterns and political connections. As pointed out by Sara Dickey, ‘class is 
determined by both economic and symbolic factors. Thus, class standing 
derives not only from income, material assets but also from education, 
consumption habits, fashion, and ways of speaking’ (Dickey 2000: 5). Middle- 
class Brahmins in Kanhal, perceiving themselves as culturally sophisticated, 
not only try to command power over Brahmins belonging to lower classes 
but also use an authoritative tone when dealing with them. This is recognised 
and resented by the latter. A Brahmin male respondent, possessing a meagre 
amount of land and living in a small crammed house with three daughters (all 
of whom were school dropouts), complained: ‘No one comes to help the poor. 
They (wealthy Brahmins) consider us unintelligent and lower in status.’ Yet 
he strongly identified with his Brahmin identity and attended the meetings of 
Brahmin sabha (Brahmin community) within and outside the village. Even 
among middle-class Brahmins, families who are better educated and have a 
consumerist lifestyle consider others of their caste lacking in these attributes 
as culturally ‘unrefined’. 

These differences notwithstanding, there is a great amount of cohesiveness 
among Brahmins within the village, who tend to assert their caste identity 
in order to maintain their dominance vis-a-vis SCs. Formal and informal 
Brahmin meetings are held within the village, where maintaining a distance 
from the SCs remains the major topic. Due to their economic mobility and the 
advantages obtained through education and affirmative policies, SCs are seen 
as threatening the superior status of Brahmins. 

SCs are similarly sub-divided into various sub-castes out of which Megh and 
Chamar constitute a majority in the village. Apart from identifying themselves 
as SCs, they strongly articulate their sub-caste. The sub-castes are segregated 
from each other to form endogamous sub-groups. While Meghs perceive 
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themselves as hierarchically superior to other sub-castes among SCs, Chamars 
perceive themselves as relatively better off economically and educationally. Both 
these groups have affiliations with their respective sub-caste organisations or 
sabhas outside the village. Though these sabhas are not very well organised 
or politically articulate, they still serve to instil a sub-caste identity among the 
SCs. Notwithstanding their differences, SCs intermix and identify with each 
other and share a common feeling of marginalisation. There prevails a strong 
feeling within the community that they should collectively deal with Brahmin 
dominance.® 

Brahmins assume an economically, socially and politically dominant 
position in the village. Apart from the large size of Brahmin landholdings 
and finances, there are other material and symbolic markers manifesting their 
dominant status, such as their large, spacious houses or casual references to 
Kanhal as a ‘Brahmin village’. While Brahmins own this reference to suggest 
their influence, SCs use the term to express their marginality. Sudhir, a middle- 
aged Brahmin shopkeeper informed me: ‘This is a Brahmin village, we are 
in majority here. Some lower-caste people also reside here, but we keep our 
distance.’ In contrast to this, Bishno, an SC housewife, told me: “This is a 
Brahmin village. Unki zyada chalti hai (They have more authority).’ Referring 
to a village as ‘Brahmin’ is another spatial means of domination; defining 
and claiming a space reinforces the symbolic domination of Brahmins and 
keeps lower castes at its periphery. Brahmins have claimed a central space in 
Kanhal by characterising their elaborate rituals, traditions and social life as 
central to village activities while excluding SCs and making socio-ritual spaces 
inaccessible to them. Scheduled Castes are not invited to Brahmin weddings, 
festivals or other ceremonies. While attending a dham (feast, in connection 
with worship of a local deity) I noticed that it was exclusively a Brahmin 
affair. On enquiring about the absence of SCs, a Brahmin woman responded: 
“We don’t encourage SCs to intermingle with us and consider themselves as 
our equals. They should be kept at a distance else they will lose respect for 
us.’ Exclusion of SCs is a general pattern in most social and cultural activities 
of the village. In religious ceremonies such as havans (rituals around a fire) 





8 This lack of compartmentalisation on the basis of sub-castes holds true not only for 
Kanhal but also for the Jammu region in general. While fragmentation within the SCs 
and a strong sense of sub-caste identity cannot be denied, ‘dalits in the state are bereft 
of factionalism as witnessed in several other states; wherein the competing Dalit castes 
have widened intra-Dalit fragmentation and pitted one Dalit caste against another’ 
(Verma 2010: 380). 
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or kirtans (devotional hymns sung in a group) the entry of SCs, though not 
forbidden, is resented. 

Prakasho, an SC middle-aged housewife who remains confined for the 
most part to her household, complained about the restricted nature of her life 
in the village: 


We [women] have a very restricted life. We are not invited to the Brahmin 
weddings, bhandara (religious feast), and kirtans. In weddings and “bhandaras’ 
our caste members sometimes can go and eat in the end, when Brahmins have 
finished their meals. We don’t like to go to eat in the end.... Brahmin women 
sometimes meet together for kirtan in the temple, but they don’t like our 
presence in their group. 


Prakasho’s statement indicates the predominance of caste in the village context 
and its transcendence of gender. Brahmin and SC women express awareness 
about their gender oppression and confinement to household activities. They 
frequently complain about the burden of household work and the way it goes 
unrecognised by menfolk. Yet these ideas remain unorganised and do not lead 
to a well-defined gender consciousness. Caste, on the other hand, remains a 
well-defined category and overtakes gender consciousness. As a result, women 
in Kanhal remain divided in terms of caste. Brahmin women actively participate 
in the exclusion of SC women from socio-ritual activities. 

Caste, thus, assumes a significant place in the day-to-day life of Kanhal. 
Caste identity, of course, exists alongside other identity markers such as 
class, gender, occupation and region. All these identity categories operate 
simultaneously and any subset of them may assume priority over others at 
any point of time. During the Amarnath agitation in 2008 (discussed later in 
Chapter 5), for instance, forgetting their internal caste and sub-caste divisions, 
people of Kanhal asserted their regional, religious as well as national identities. 
These situations notwithstanding, caste remains a sharp identity marker in the 
everyday village life of people. 


Danidhar:A case of diversity and complex caste dynamics 


Scheduled Castes constitute 7.5 per cent of the total population in Rajouri district 
(Census of India 2011). Since Rajouri is a Muslim-dominated district, Muslims 
here are socially dominant and politically assertive despite their internal 
differentiations (in terms of class, language, tribe or political affiliations). The 
dominant presence of Muslims has its implications for caste-based relations 
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within the Hindu community. The lower castes are not bound by caste rules 
in their interactions with Muslims, and therefore are not entirely confined to 
the margins of society. This is not to say that they are not oppressed or not 
discriminated against, but their interaction with Muslims provides them avenues 
beyond oppressive caste boundaries.? 

Danidhar village, operating within these broad socio-political realities, brings 
out the intricacies of caste. It is situated at a distance of about 3 kilometres from 
Rajouri town and has a Muslim majority (approximately 69 per cent) with a 
sizeable Hindu population and a minuscule Sikh population. A complex caste 
composition is marked by Brahmin, SC, Chandan and Baisith constituting the 
various castes that compete for status and resources. Rather than Brahmins, 
Chandans — an occupational group of sunyaras (goldsmiths) — form the most 
economically and politically influential caste within the village. This is another 
reason for the weakening of caste norms to some extent as Chandans often 
overlook caste rules of purity and pollution. Migrants from across the Line 
of Control (LOC) (Kotli), Chandans have used their migrant status to remain 
ambivalent about their caste identity and their actual place in the traditional 





? Muslims in Danidhar are also stratified into caste-like groups. Generally, they regard 
Sayyids as the most respected and direct descendants of Prophet Muhammad. Rajputs 
among Muslims are ‘Hindu converts’ who are placed below the original Muslims but 
ranked higher than those Muslims who pursue menial occupations. Jatts also enjoy a 
higher status in the village as they constitute a wealthy class. Gujjars are placed low 
in the stratification. Both Jatts and Rajputs in Danidhar despise Gujjars and consider 
them low in social status. Many of these groups practise endogamy. However, unlike the 
Hindu caste system, Muslim social stratification is more ambiguous and is not based on 
a shared ideological system. Their system of ranking is much looser, flexible and is not 
based on an ideology of ritual pollution, nor does it involve a strict separation between 
groups. 

Pointing to the caste-like hierarchical rankings among Muslims, Mattison Mines 
argues that ‘in contrast with Hindus, caste organisation among Muslims is not associated 
with a concern for ritual purity’ (1972: 338). He further maintains that ‘Muslim groups 
are organised according to a number of different principles, not on the basis of a single 
integrating ideological principle as among Hindus’ (ibid.: 338). These principles, as 
Mines notes, include differences in religious sect, tradition of descent, ethnicity and 
occupational specialisation. Many scholars have argued that the ranking among Muslims 
does not find legitimacy in their religious ideology that espouses equality of all men 
before God (Mines 1972; J. Malik 2008). Though ideas of distinction in status, pride 
of birth and descent are present among Muslims, they do not have any ideological or 
religious sanction. This allows for greater flexibility and less rigidity in the Muslim 
stratification system. 
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varna system.!° When asked about their caste, their immediate response was: 
“We are Chandans’, though after some thinking, most of them claim to be 
Khatris while a few also claim to be Brahmins. They possess a good amount 
of land, large houses with modern facilities and other material assets including 
cars and two-wheelers. Their dominant status is reflected in the naming of a 
large part of the village as ‘Chandan Nagar’, even though other communities, 
including Muslims and other high-caste Hindus, resent it. 

The dominant status of Chandans is resented by the Brahmins who find their 
higher rank in the caste hierarchy undermined in the village. A female Brahmin 
respondent, when talking about the burdens of household work and other tasks 
such as grazing of animals, commented: ‘Brahmins are high in caste but we 
have to do lot of work, both at home and outside. But these Chandans are rich 
people. They cheat people by mixing gold with other metals. They will have one 
house in the village and another one in Jammu (district)? The relatively lower 
socio-economic position of Brahmins and their inability to command authority 
in the village has resulted in the weakening of caste norms to some extent. The 
operation of caste in Danidhar is altered as Chandans, while conforming to the 
caste rules of purity—pollution, many a time overlook them. 

Besides Chandans, Baisiths also add intricacy to the caste dynamics. 
Originally SCs,!! they have used the Kshatriya model — imitating some aspects 
of upper-caste ways of life, in this case Kshatriyas, in an attempt to enhance 
their social status — to successfully elevate their social status.!* Though their 





10 Sunyaras in the Jammu region, along with other ‘workmen’ such as Lohars or capenters 
are placed lower than the Brahmins, Kshatiryas and the trading castes. 

11 The (Jammu and Kashmir) Constitution’s Scheduled Caste order, 1956, lists Baisith as 
one of the SCs in Jammu. 

12 While Baisiths shy away from their lower-caste status, they have not completely 
submerged their own specific traditions into the broader Rajput identity. They have 
their own historical myths and memories about their past oppression by the upper castes 
including Rajputs. A few Baisith families worship a local family deity in the form of a 
pindi (a stable non-iconographic structure) that represents their ancestor who resisted 
upper-caste oppression and was killed in the process. A Baisith male respondent stated 
the relevance of their local deity thus: ‘Rajputs used to grab our lands and oppressed us. 
We were compelled to live at the margins of society. So, a few brave men amongst our 
caste fought against this injustice and were killed by the powerful castes.’ This suggests 
that the Baisiths assumed their oppressor’s identity to escape caste repression. Yet this 
process does not imply pure imitation or complete assimilation into the upper-caste 
worldview. Michael Adas’s (1981) conceptualisation of avoidance or escape as a form 
of protest against oppression may be referred to in this context. 
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claim to Rajput status is contested by other castes, they are not regarded as 
SCs either. 

While Brahmins, Chandans and Baisiths compete among themselves for 
power within Danidhar, they together maintain a distance from the village’s 
SCs. Scheduled Castes constitute 8.4 per cent of the total population. Related 
to each other through family ties, they belong to the Chamar sub-caste. The 
caste structure in Danidhar, marked by internal diversities, ambiguities and 
multiple sites of competition, produces a specific kind of oppression of SCs 
who are marginalised but not entirely excluded from village activities. The 
presence of Chandan and Baisith castes, which are able to produce ambivalence 
in their caste position and are ranked neither high nor extremely low by Hindus, 
also trivialises caste rigidities. Although these castes maintain some distance 
from SCs, they do not close all avenues of interaction with them. For example, 
though SCs remain on the margins of the Hindu order, unlike in Kanhal, they 
are invited to weddings and other village ceremonies. In further contrast to 
Kanhal, marginalisation of SCs is more a function of class than caste. 

As an extremely economically backward community in Danidhar, SCs 
inhabit a space in the village that is characterised by a large number of clustered 
and congested katcha (made of mud) houses lacking minimum amenities. To 
sustain their family’s daily needs, some households illegally produce alcohol. 
Their economic cultural milieu, quite different from the rest of Danidhar, is 
perceived by the middle classes among Hindus as well as Muslims to be ‘filthy’, 
‘backward’, ‘unsophisticated’ and ‘polluting’. The Jambardar (headman) of the 
village, an elderly Jatt Muslim owning a large tract of land, commented: “We 
don’t believe in caste system, but we still keep our distance from SCs here as 
they are dirty illiterate people. They eat all kinds of meat, even meat of dead 
animals (meaning animals found dead by the roadside). They create a lot of 
nuisance and manufacture alcohol.’ Another middle-aged Rajput Muslim told 
me: ‘We interact but do not form friendly relations with them. You should be 
careful when you visit them.... They have dirty lifestyle and are cheats. They once 
sold dead meat in the market for money. Basically, they are lazy people who do 
not want to work.’ Similarly, many Chandan and Baisith respondents informed 
me that they interact with the SC community and also briefly visit their houses 
if need be, but they do not eat food or drink water there. Also, they expressed 
their discomfort with what they called the ‘unhygienic’ lifestyle of SCs. 

These views reflect not just caste biases but also the class-based attitudes of 
middle and upper classes that judge the lifestyle (cultural milieu, consumption 
habits, ways of speaking, and so on) of poorer classes as ‘unhygienic’, 
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‘contaminating’ and a threat to their perceived ordered and sophisticated way 
of life.!? In particular, the production and consumption of alcohol by some SC 
households is resented by middle-class Hindus and Muslims who equate such 
practices with low economic and social status, moral depravity, laziness and 
pollution — despite the fact that other classes in Danidhar buy cheap alcohol 
from these very same SCs. Moreover, notwithstanding this two-fold caste and 
class oppression, the SCs are not completely secluded from village life. In fact, 
their occupation of alcohol production attracts a few upper- and middle-caste 
buyers, who may sit and drink at the SCs’ residences and develop interactional 
ties with them. And, even though middle-class Muslims have contempt for the 
SC community, many lower- and lower-middle-class Muslims visit SC homes 
frequently and develop strong links of companionship. 

The above discussion illustrates how caste operates differently in the two 
villages, producing divergent structures of domination and exclusion. Caste 
was an important source of socio-economic competition in Kanhal, an all- 
Hindu village constituted only of Brahmins and various SC groups. Caste was 
predominant in the local identities of everyday village life, and the exclusion 
of SCs from the village’s socio-ritual life was one of the main concerns of the 
Brahmins. In Danidhar, however, the role of caste becomes ambiguous and 
complicated in the village’s diverse socio-religious setting, as evident in the 
marginalisation yet not total exclusion of SCs from village activities. As seen 
amidst multiple levels of competition among various castes, the exclusion of 
SCs was only one of the foci for upper- and middle-caste Hindus. The varied 
interplay among religious, caste and class identities further pluralised the social 
scenario of Danidhar, complicating the role of caste. The differential operation 
of caste thus points to a non-static, interpretational and contextual character 
that cannot be explained by any monolithic model. 


13 Mukul Kumar describes a similar class position reflected in the state and bourgeoisie 
discourse of 19th century France and England; the emergence of the concept of 
‘dangerous classes’ in this discourse describes the poor population as ‘a race apart, 
morally depraved ... living by violating the fundamental law of orderly society, which was 
that a man should maintain himself by honest, steady hardwork’ (Kumar 2004: 1080). 
Such class-based attitudes towards poorer classes, untouchables and tribals has also 
marked the colonial administration and higher-class milieu in India, as noted by David 
Arnold in his study on ‘rural dacoity and branding of criminal tribes in Madras colonial 
India’. He holds that British and high-caste Hindu officials ‘displayed a contempt’ for 
the lifestyle of poorer classes and their ‘consumption of alcohol, drugs and “inferior” 
types of foods’ (Arnold 1979: 153). 
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Though divergent caste configurations and structures of oppression produce 
specific modes of resistance, a common lack of organised politics as well as 
fragmented and layered consciousness of subordinate groups leads to many 
shared strategies of resistance. 


Comprehending Resistance 


The SCs in Kanhal and Danidhar were quite aware of their oppression, 
and during my fieldwork, narrated in detail their experiences of day-to-day 
exclusion. In a focus group interview with SCs in Kanhal, Biru, a low-level 
government employee, informed: ‘In the previous generation Brahmins forbade 
our community to name our children after the Hindu Gods ... such as Mohan, 
Shyam.’ Biru often asserted his SC identity vis-a-vis Brahmins in the village. 
However, he was careful and restrained about making such statements openly 
lest his words reach the Brahmins. Hiran, who worked in a small grocery store 
outside the village, similarly protested: ‘Brahmins are free to address me as 
“Hiran”, but I am obliged to address them respectfully ... as “Bhai-Sahab” 
(Gentlemen).... Even if a Brahmin is younger to me, I need to give up my seat 
for him’ 

Despite strongly criticising the oppressive caste system, SCs expressed 
vulnerability and also assumed partially conformist positions. For example, 
SCs in Danidhar often questioned their marginalisation and exploitation by 
affluent Hindus and Muslims and yet stated their desire to fit into upper-caste 
and middle-class norms of society. Similarly, in Kanhal, while criticising the 
caste rules of purity and pollution and resenting their exclusion from the socio- 
ritual activities of Brahmins, SCs desired to be included in these activities. 
For instance, Lalit, a contractual worker in a nearby factory, stated: “We feel 
hurt that they (Brahmins) do not invite us.’ Scheduled Castes also perceive the 
social realm of the Brahmins as ‘central’ to the village, and therefore, share, to 
some extent, the dominant worldview that attaches primacy to the Brahmanical 
ritual realm. 

Yet this very conformity has created an alternative space for SCs that exceeds 
norms and makes Brahmins feel insecure about their dominant position. For 
example, excluded from the Brahmins’ socio-cultural ceremonies, SCs organise 
their own exclusive ceremonies. Despite their differences, all SC sub-castes 
participate in these ceremonies and find a common private space where they 
share their experiences, mock Brahmins and express their defiance. Through 
this alternative space, though viewed as marginal by Brahmins, SCs show their 
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collective presence in a non-confrontational manner, asserting their right to 
live with dignity and their claim on village life. 

While strongly attached to their ‘Hindu’ identity, various sub-castes among 
the SCs in both villages also created an alternative religious space. Besides 
following the anti-caste religious traditions of Kabir, Ravidas and the Buddha 
(Meghs identify themselves as Kabirpanthi [followers of Kabir] while Chamars 
call themselves Ravidasi [followers of Ravidas]), they are also attached to 
various sectarian traditions distinct from mainstream Hinduism such as 
Radhasoami, Nirankari and Sahib Bandagi that offer them a dignified socio- 
religious space.'* Shama, a middle-aged housewife belonging to one of the few 
middle-class SC families in Kanhal, frequently articulated her ‘Hindw’ identity 
and repeatedly used the term ‘we Hindus’ to distance herself from Muslims 
in Jammu. At the same time, she (and her family) was a devout follower of 
the Radhasoami tradition, an alternative tradition distinct from Hinduism.!° 
A large framed picture of Radhasoami ‘guru’ was placed in one of her rooms. 
Describing her frequent visits to the Radhasoami ashram (spiritual hermitage) 
she stated: ‘Hardly any Brahmin family from the village is Radhasoami 
follower.... Brahmins mainly go to temples and worship at home.’ 

Her sense of belonging to the Radhasoami sect allowed her to be critical 
of some of the conventional markers and ritualistic upper-caste practices of 
Hinduism such as idol worship or reading of religious scriptures and yet allowed 
her to retain her attachment to her ‘Hindu’ sense of belonging. Shama does 





14 Tn his work ‘Of Babas and Deras’, Surinder S. Jodhka argues that apart from the spiritual 
values and the faith that people will get their wishes fulfilled, such alternative spaces 
‘also offer a sense of security to their followers, a personal touch, something completely 
missing in the mainstream gurudwaras and temples where one feels anonymous, a part 
of the crowd’ (2008: 56). This feeling of belongingness and personal touch is quite 
significant for the lower castes who, more than anonymous, feel insignificant and 
rejected. 

15 Mark Juergensmeyer (1995) explains that the teachings of Radhasoami tradition ‘showed 

a mix of influences — Kabirpanthi, Sikh, Nath Yogi, Hindu Vaisnava’. He describes the 

Radhasoami Tradition that emerged in the latter half of the 19th century as having an 

independent character, distinct from the Hindu or Sikh religions. He maintains that this 

tradition can be regarded as a modern form of Hinduism, only when the term ‘Hinduism’ 
is used in the loosest sense. He argues, “To say anything more than that would be to 
enter into the debate sometimes heard within Radhasoami circles about whether their 
faith comprises a sect within Hinduism, a branch of Sikhism, or a religion of its own’ 
(ibid.: 6). 
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not entirely reject ‘Hindw’ rituals. Although acknowledging their Brahmanical 
basis, she had put up a few pictures of ‘Hindu’ deities. Even if Shama has not 
completely dissociated herself from Brahmanical ‘Hindu’ symbols, she is able 
to view them from a critical marginal perspective. This ambiguous position — 
of identifying with the Hindu order as also questioning its ritualistic and caste 
basis — characterises the perspective of a large number of SCs. 

We have seen, then, that SCs, while conforming to village norms, create 
alternative spaces. James C. Scott’s explanation of resistance through minimal, 
symbolic compliance may be helpful here. Scott argues: “What is conveyed is 
the impression of compliance without its substance... It is almost as if symbolic 
compliance is maximized precisely in order to minimise compliance at the 
level of actual behaviour’ (Scott 1985: 26). Thus, while SCs may not overtly 
defy norms, their day-to-day divergence from these norms conveys their 
defiance towards authority. Brahmins in Kanhal complain that the poor and 
needy among SCs prefer to take up contractual work and undertake labour on 
daily wage basis outside the village, while showing reluctance to do manual 
labour or other work for them even when offered a ‘good’ amount of money. 
They may not directly refuse it but may show their unwillingness to work for 
upper castes within their village by needing cajoling or repeated requests to 
get the work done. 

Yet even these non-conspicuous forms of resistance do not form a consistent 
pattern. On many occasions, SCs may cooperate with or attempt to please upper- 
caste or middle-class sections. Furthermore, resistance to dominant norms may 
be internally fractured and may not be collectively expressed. In Danidhar, for 
example, divergent voices of resistance as well as compliance among SCs were 
manifested on the issue of alcohol production. The process, while being seen as 
a ‘defiling’ activity by the moral order of upper-caste elements, also fractures the 
authority of the upper castes and middle classes because it is only by attracting 
middle classes and uppercastes as consumers that SCs make a profit producing 
alcohol. Here, non-compliance is afforded by simultaneously rejecting the moral 
standards of the uppercastes and middle classes while simultaneously allying 
with them. Alcohol production has also created internal tensions within the 
community. Scheduled Caste families that do not produce alcohol argue that 
their exclusion by dominant castes is partially due to these ‘dirty’ activities by 
other SCs and that a more conformist approach might facilitate their inclusion 
into village life. In other words, while these two groups of SCs frequently come 
together to criticise the affluent and offer various forms of resistance, they also 
manifest mutual differences. 
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The fractured character of resistance is also evident in the response of SCs 
in Danidhar towards Muslims. At times, SCs forge interactional bonds with 
lower-class Muslims to escape oppression as well as to find an inclusive space 
in the village. Many of them often form close bonds of friendship and identify 
with each other’s problems. Though on some occasions they perceive Muslims 
as their religious ‘Other’ — a perception heightened during politically sensitive 
situations, such as the period of the Amarnath agitation — due to their shared 
marginal position and common ties with Muslims, SCs are far from being 
captured by the politics of ‘Otherness’. 


Conclusion: Delinking Conflict and Socio-political Realities 


The socio-political responses of SCs that are discussed here do not fit into an 
ideal or singular theoretical construct of ‘Dalit assertion but rather point to 
a layered and intricate social reality. SCs ally with upper- and middle-caste 
Hindus at the political level while they resist them at the everyday social level. 
Resistance at the social level stems from the fact that caste forms one of the 
predominant identity markers for SCs in the social realm and enables them 
to question their oppression. However, in the political realm, the conflict- 
based politics of Jammu makes central the categories of region, nation and 
religion — often in conjunction with or at times transcending the caste and class 
concerns of SCs. Even within each of these levels, the responses of SCs are 
not consistent but manifest contradictions. For instance, at the political level, 
despite collaborating to some extent with the hegemonic nationalist discourse of 
Jammu, SCs are not unaware of the elitist, upper-caste character of this politics. 
Their perspectives offer a critique of the dominant politics of both Jammu and 
Kashmir regions that tend to overlook the concerns of the most marginalised 
sections of the society. Similar contradictions and dilemmas are manifest in their 
social interactions and the resistance strategies they adopt. These ambiguities 
are not unproductive but rather are part of a complex, creative social process 
that enables SCs to interact and collaborate with power structures without being 
fully incorporated within them. 

These everyday experiences of the SC groups are hardly captured in the large 
corpus of work on Jammu and Kashmir. Categorised simply as ‘Hindus’ and 
adhering to the broader nationalist politics of the Jammu region, these groups 
have not attracted any in-depth academic analysis. In following the conventional 
approach that privileges conflict narrative over other realities, scholarship on 
Kashmir has largely bypassed a broader and complex understanding of the 
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cultural and political dynamics of the state. Multiple motivations and aspirations 
of the marginal sections are, therefore, completely submerged in the grand 
narrative of conflict. 

In line with the central argument of this book, this chapter reiterates the need 
to consider ‘socio-political realities’ and ‘conflict discourse’ in the state as two 
divergent analytical entities that may not always overlap. While emphasising 
the link between the two in certain contexts, it urges for a scholarship that 
can focus on those aspects of social life and the marginal voices that are not 
exclusively shaped by conflict. While the political engagement of SCs with the 
dominant politics of Jammu can be grasped only in relation to the conflict, 
their nuanced everyday experiences, resistances and dilemmas can only be 
comprehended by exploring their intricate social realm — a space that is not 
completely shaped by conflict. 

On the whole, a study of the responses of the SCs enables viewing the 
India—Kashmir conflict from a novel perspective. It encourages venturing 
beyond a macro-international understanding of the conflict in order to explore 
other relevant internal social dynamics and fragmentations. Another such 
account, offering a different perspective on the Kashmir conflict and posing a 
challenge to the mainstream politics of both Kashmir and the Jammu regions, 
is offered by the Hindu residents of the border areas of Jammu. The narratives 
coming from these peripheral border regions (discussed in the next chapter) 
are indispensable for any holistic understanding of the conflict situation and 
the plural cultural character of the state. 


Border Realities 


Contesting Hegemonic Paradigms of 
Nationalism and Conflict 


Introduction 


This chapter intends to reframe the narrative of the Jammu and Kashmir conflict 
by foregrounding the lived experiences of people residing in the border belt of 
Jammu. These experiences are in many ways integrally entwined to the wider 
conflict situation, but have not found any significant place in the accounts or 
political dialogues related to the dispute. This chapter will lay out the socio- 
cultural and security settings of the border zone of Jammu, particularly the 
Rajouri region that adjoins the Line of Control (LOC). It will then illustrate 
how the conflict has influenced the border formation processes, starting from 
the partition of the state to the numerous wars that were fought between India 
and Pakistan. These incidents have divided families and shaped the memories 
as well as political responses of border residents in complex ways. Focussing 
on this LOC, the chapter will explore the border not just as a territorial reality 
but also as a living and changing one that unsettles the static ways in which 
the conflict chronicle is often defined and negotiated. 


The Line of Control and Its Dilemmas 


Ihave an emotional attachment to the areas across the border [Khuiratta village 
in Pakistan-administered Jammu and Kashmir] in Pakistan as during the 1947 
chaos I had to migrate and take refuge there. I stayed there for 10 years. Some 
of my relatives are still there. I keep track of happenings in Pakistan through 
news, and I pray for people there — people who helped me, who took care of 
me, and my relatives whom I miss. But Rajouri is my birth place; my village 
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in Rajouri is my ‘mulk’ (country), my ‘watan’ (country), my love. I could not 
settle in Pakistan and came back as I was born in India, in Rajouri and that is 


where I want to die. 
1 


— Wasim 
Wasim is an aged Muslim resident of the border district of Rajouri and his 
reflections provide perspective on the real-life complexities of people living in 
regions adjoining the LOC. Wasim’s emotional affection towards his village in 
Rajouri co-exists with his attachment to Khuiratta village and other areas that lie 
in Pakistan-administered Jammu and Kashmir (PAJK). Despite his awareness of 
a concrete and almost impermeable border between India and Pakistan, his mind 
visualises no closure but in fact a continuity and interrelatedness between the 
two sides of the LOC. A heavily securitised border fails to restrict the thoughts 
of Wasim that defy the boundaries, articulates a fluid sense of belonging and 
forms linkages across the two supposedly hostile worlds. Such sentiments also 
find expression among some of the Hindu families living in Rajouri who have 
relatives living on the other side that have converted to Islam, thus generating 
an interesting multi-religious family configuration. Their complex affiliation 
with the LOC to some extent disrupts the normative understanding of ‘nation’ 
and ‘nationalism’. Often, they engage in creative spatial imaginations that do 
not completely conform to nationalist cartographic representations. These 
experiences and imaginations, furthermore, revisit the Kashmir conflict debate 
from a ‘bordered’ standpoint. 

Different from the international border, the LOC (Figure 4.1) is not a legally 
recognised boundary but a de facto border that marks the partition of the state, 
separating Indian-administered Jammu and Kashmir (IAJK) and PAJK. On 
the Indian side, though this approximately 740-kilometre meandering line runs 
through many regions of the state,” the most densely inhabited areas on this 
border lie in the twin districts of Poonch and Rajouri of Jammu.? Originally 
established at the end of the India—Pakistan war in January 1949 and termed 
as the Ceasefire Line (CFL), it was renamed as the Line of Control in 1972, 





1 Interviwed on 16 June, 2008 at Wasim’s house in Rajouri. 

2 The LOC touches the boundaries of Akhnoor and Chamb in the southwest of Jammu 
and then moves north along Sunderbani, Nowshera, Rajouri and Manakote blocks of 
Rajouri district. Further north, it borders the Balakote, Mendar, Poonch and Mandi 
blocks of Poonch district and then straddles Kashmir at Uri before entering Ladakh. 

3 An approximately 223-kilometre-long segment of the LOC runs along the boundaries 
of Poonch and Rajouri. 
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Figure 4.1 Map of Jammu and Kashmir showing the Line of Control 


Source: Based on United Nations map ‘Jammu and Kashmir Area’, Map No. 3953 Rev.4, 
December 2011 (https://www.un.org/Depts/Cartographic/map/profile/kashmir.pdf). 


Note: Map not to scale and does not represent authentic international boundaries. 
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with minor alterations after the India—Pakistan war of 1971. Since its finality 
is not accepted by either India or Pakistan, both make competing claims over 
the entire state of Jammu and Kashmir, thus keeping the conflict alive in 
these border districts. Due to the de facto, unsettled nature of the LOC as well 
as the frequent India-Pakistan military skirmishes and their sheer intensity, 
people living in these districts are almost incessantly caught up in situations of 
instability. The process of constructing and contesting the LOC has led to four 
major wars (1947-1948, 1965, 1971 and 1999) between the two countries with 
enormous implications for the people living in these areas. Besides economic 
consequences and human casualties, multiple displacements across the LOC 
have led to the phenomenon of ‘divided families’. Almost every war — the 1947 
and 1965 in particular — led to the migration of a large number of people across 
the border, some of whom returned after a gap of few years. Even during times 
of relative ‘normalcy’, these areas remain prone to military violence, intermittent 
firing, shelling and displacements. 

I delve into the lives of people living in Rajouri district to explore these 
marginalities, intricacies and uncertainties. While including the perspectives 
of both Hindus and Muslims in Rajouri, in this chapter, I specifically explore 
the socio-political viewpoints of the Hindu respondents and delve into a number 
of pertinent questions. To what extent do Hindus in these regions identify with 
their religious sense of belonging or with the nationalist politics? How does the 
‘border’ sense of belonging shape the political responses of Hindus? Critically, 
there is also historical baggage related to the partition of the subcontinent 
in 1947 in the picture. In what ways did the 1947 partition of the Indian 
subcontinent have an impact on the Hindu—Muslim relationship and their 
political standpoints? In what ways do the border perspectives, and specifically 
the standpoints of Hindus, pose a challenge to the dominant political discourse 
of both the Kashmir and Jammu regions and provide a new understanding of 
the conflict situation? 

Hindu residents of the LOC are placed in a peculiar socio-political location. 
The politics of the Kashmir conflict and the constant presence of Pakistan as 
the ‘enemy nation’ has intensified their ‘Hindu’ and ‘Indian’ sense of belonging, 
which leads them at certain moments to endorse the nationalist narrative of 
territorial borders and participate in the nation-state’s project of reproducing 
and reifying national boundaries. Nonetheless, their location at the borders 
complicates their nationalist endorsements. Their face-to-face confrontation 
with the India—Pakistan conflict that gets triggered and worsened by the 
ultra-nationalist rhetoric enables them to be conscious of the deleterious 
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effects of the jingoistic politics. Borders, as liminal spaces, where cultures 
and even nationalities merge and become fuzzy, are lived embodied realities 
for these Hindus. This is a space where they experience close interactions 
with visitors from across the LOC — Pakistani nationals, Pakistani Muslims 
and their Pakistani relatives who have embraced Islam. These close contacts 
with ‘Pakistan’ and/or ‘Pakistani Muslims’ not as ‘Others’ but as something 
culturally similar is unique to the Hindus living close to the LOC. These cross- 
border experiences bring contradiction to their political perceptions — their 
contestation of state’s meta-narrative on territorial boundaries goes hand in 
hand with their assertion of ‘Indian’ and “Hindw’ identitities. A larger argument 
that will run throughout this chapter is that rather than being a site of either 
contestation or reaffirmation, intensely contested border zones manifest many 
contradictions. On one hand, cultural, community and territorial boundaries 
collapse to form broader liminal ‘in-between’ identities; on the other hand, the 
intensity of the conflict may engage people to reproduce such boundaries. It 
is in this context that I explore the relationship of Hindus not just vis-a-vis the 
national mainstream but also in relation to the mainstream politics of Jammu. 
The complex lived realities of border regions challenge the ‘fixed’ notion of 
nationalism and borders offered by the official discourse. Yet territorial markers 
remain an everyday reality that affect and shape the lives of border residents 
in significant ways. 

The terminology in vogue — ‘borders are everywhere’ — rightly suggests 
that borders no longer can be viewed just as lines drawn along national 
peripheries because they have become more diverse, polyvalent and diffused, 
existing in various forms (overt and covert) and serving different purposes 
(Balibar 2002; Rumford 2014). Rather than fixed outer edges, borders are 
becoming more complex and hybrid, and pervade everyday lives. There can be 
socio-cultural borders, political borders, regional borders, and local or global 
borders. This chapter uses these newer perspectives on borders to explore the 
ways in which outer geographical borders interact with inner socio-cultural 
markers of caste, religion, nation and culture to shape their people’s responses. 
While acknowledging the diffused character of borders that are not confined 
to geographical edges, it argues that an overemphasis on the “borders are 
everywhere’ approach can be misleading in the South Asian context, given 
its history of decolonisation and consequent eruption of territorial borders 
as sites of contention. In South Asia, ‘borders are everywhere’, but these are 
exceptionally limiting and robust in particular territorial locations, especially 
around the edges of the nations. Borders in their classical territorial sense remain 
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relevant given the ever-increasing process of militarisation and escalating 
geopolitical tensions in the continent. Borders, in various forms, do extend to 
interiors as well, yet the coercive impact of national borders on the lives of 
residents living in strategically peripheral regions is quite distinct and, to an 
extent, totalising, compared to those experiencing ‘internal borders’. The fact 
that the people of Rajouri use their bordering experiences and territorial location 
to reinterpret the Kashmir conflict itself points to the continued relevance of 
territorial borders. Before locating Rajouri in the conflict framework, I will 
briefly discuss the theoretical underpinnings of South Asian borders. 


Fixed Borders, Shifting Realities 


The multiple, entangled and simultaneous affiliations expressed by Wasim (at 
the beginning of this chapter) and many other respondents living in Rajouri do 
not find any space in mainstream nationalism that tends to suppress all other 
memberships and ambiguities in favour of an absolute ‘national’ identity. In 
the framework of Indian nationalism, the India—Pakistan border remains a 
site of hostility, and thereby a sense of discontinuity is expressed with regions 
across the border. A consequence of decolonisation that led to the partition of 
the subcontinent into India and Pakistan, the border has been a site of active 
contestation between the two nation-states. ‘Decolonisation’, argues Willem 
van Schendel, ‘led not only to the break up of the colonial state but also to the 
fragmentation of South Asian historiography.’ He states that the cataclysmic 
impact of partition demanded that ‘henceforth the narration of state and nation 
formation be a story of binary opposites. Therefore, no blurred boundaries could 
be countenanced: the new states were conceptualised as sharply defined...it 
was unthinkable to be anything but either an Indian or a Pakistani’ (Schendel 
2002: 142). 

Intricacies, fuzziness and ambiguities were a part of human existence 
until very recently when national units were strictly defined, classified and 
demarcated. Clifford Geertz demonstrates that the 19th century pre-colonial 
Balinese state was governed by rituals, ceremonies and symbolic force rather 
than by a coercive political and administrative apparatus. Intricate and 
overlapping social affiliations characterised the lives of people, and their 
relation to the various rulers was defined by ritual expressions rather than 
by notions of territorial sovereignty or absolute loyalty (Geertz 1980). The 
obsession with delineated borders goes back to the period of emergence of 
modern European nation-states, when cartography and scientific-geographic 
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techniques were employed to create the geo-body of nations and to mark 
their well-defined territorial boundaries as well as define them in terms of 
an exclusive sovereignty.* Modern nation-states have since asserted their 
territorial identities by attempting to underplay ambiguities and teasing out 
simplified categories out of ever-shifting social diversities and lived realities 
that they desires to control. James Scott maintains that ‘the great advantage 
of such tunnel vision is that it brings into sharp focus certain limited aspects 
of an otherwise far more complex and unwieldy reality’ (Scott 1998: 1), thus 
enabling monitoring and manipulation. 

Many studies in the Indian context look at the discourse on borders as 
inherited from the colonial powers:° the messy, abrupt and irrational process 
underlying the emergence of borders that has rendered them specifically violent. 
Focussing on the Bengal borderland, Joya Chatterji notes that rather than ‘a clear 
vivisection that was executed’, the process was messy and resulted in a series of 
unending and irresolvable boundary disputes (Chatterji 1999). The process not 
only affected the day-to-day lives of people on the border but also transformed 
the local nature of conflicts between people into national ones, often involving 
military and state powers. Paula Banerjee argues that though South Asia has 





4 Many of the colonial powers extended the cartographic knowledge to their colonies in 
order to further their expansionist projects. Winichakul (1994), in his study of Thailand, 
explains how the European powers, in collaboration with the Thai elite, gradually made 
use of modern cartographic techniques to introduce linear and demarcated borders that 
eventually replaced the previously held overlapping frontiers, shared borders as well 
as multiple sovereignty. Winichakul argues that the hegemonic cartographic discourse 
projects maps as scientific, depicting the objective reality. Challenging this notion, he 
explains the manner in which mapping actively imagined and constructed ‘Thainess’. 
He argues that a ‘map anticipated a spatial reality and not vice-versa ... the regime of 
mapping did not passively reflect Siam. Rather it has actively structured “Siam” in our 
minds as well as on earth’. 


wn 


Sumathi Ramaswami explains that the outline map of India is ‘itself a highly condensed 
cartographic outcome of nearly two centuries of colonial rule starting in the 1760s 
when a place called India (or “Hindoostan’’) began to be progressively reconfigured 
and spatially stabilised on earth’s surface as a geo-body through empirical observation, 
terrestrial survey operations, triangulation and inscription’ (Ramaswamy 2010: 8). The 
first attempt to draw the boundaries of the Indian subcontinent and produce a ‘scientific’ 
map of India was made by James Rennell. Rennell used indigenous methods such as 
long route marches and local information inscribed in official gazetteers and manuals, 
along with ‘scientific’ survey methods to produce the Bengal Atlas and the map of 
Hindoostan in 1788 Raj (2000: 129-131). 
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inherited the discourse on borders from imperial powers, the state elite had 
internalised these constructions for power and political considerations. Since the 
territorial borders were social constructions going against the social, cultural 
and economic traditions of the region, they were literally unworkable, leading to 
further fragmentations and unending conflicts (Banerjee 2010). The bordering 
process in Rajouri and adjoining areas entails such an enforced boundary 
construction in disregard of common ethnic, linguistic, cultural and familial 
ties of people on both sides of the LOC. However, it would be incorrect to argue 
that the inhabitants of Rajouri have been completely aloof from the process 
of bordering. I demonstrate that at various moments they have contributed in 
endorsing, reinforcing or defying borders, so that the seemingly static and rigid 
border is also simultaneously being reinterpreted and redefined. Despite their 
spatially peripheral position, residents of Rajouri do engage with the notions 
of nations, nationalisms and boundaries in intricate ways. 

This study of Rajouri as a border zone is vital for various reasons. First, it 
adds further complexity to the current global scholarship on borders, offering a 
South Asian perspective. The scholarship on South Asian borderlands is quite 
recent and has been gradually expanding over the years, thus asserting South 
Asian specificities and intricacies as distinct from European contexts. Pointing 
to the European debates on globalised or translational realities, Schendel argues 
that such accounts do not take into consideration the existing South Asian 
specificities where borders are being fenced and represent the major sites of 
violence, conflicts and wars. Referring to the Bengal borderland, Schendel 
observes: ‘The story of this region does not support the idea that the world is 
becoming borderless as it globalises. On the contrary, the Bengal borderland in 
increasingly being policed, fenced and land-mined’ (Schendel 2005: 2). A study 
of LOC regions mirrors Schendel’s analysis but also extends it to problematise 
the generally assumed homogeneous theorisation of South Asian borderlands. 
Specificities of the LOC would, thus, bring out the diverse phenomenological 
realities of South Asian borders. Unlike other ‘settled’ international borders,° 
the provisionality of the LOC turns it into a distinct site for ongoing strife, 
contestations and negotiations. 





6 The decided nature of the international borders of Punjab and Bengal do not imply that 
there has been a resolution to all border problems. The unworkability of borders and 
the top-to-bottom process of its construction by the colonial and native political elites 
have created numerous problems and dilemmas as pointed out by scholars, such as 
Joya Chatterji (1999), Willem van Schendel (2005), Paula Banerjee (2010) and Ranabir 
Samaddar (2004). 
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Second, Rajouri complicates and extends the story of the conflict that until 
now has been told from a Kashmir-based perspective. It brings to the foreground 
other peripheral regions of the state that have been significantly affected by 
the conflict but have remained outside the academic purview. Culturally and 
geographically contiguous to PAJK, the border belt of Rajouri experiences 
conflict in ways different from Kashmir. Rather than the Kashmir-based 
secessionist or azadi (independence) discourse, issues that have shaped the 
politics of Rajouri include partition of the state in 1948, wars and multiple 
displacements, the phenomenon of divided families, and massive securitisation 
of the border belt. Longing to meet their relations on the other side of the border, 
the people of Rajouri articulate their desire for ‘porous borders’. ‘Milne ke 
raaste khol do’ (open the routes so that we can meet our own) is their unanimous 
demand. A nuanced reading of this political demand revealed that a large 
number of my respondents, both Hindus and Muslims, were not particularly 
insisting on a ‘fenceless border zone’ or complete dissolution of borders. Aware 
of the fact that the current geo-political realities may not warrant a ‘borderless 
world’, they aspired for softening of borders and uninhabited movement of 
people across the borders so that they could meet their relatives more frequently 
and without much bureaucratic hitch. Residents of this border belt, thus, voiced 
an alternative vocabulary of conflict, based not on the political slogans of 
secessionism but on blurring of borders. This perspective calls for retaining the 
relevance of the nation-state, yet making space for fluid, overlapping identities 
and accommodative nationalisms. 


Representations of Rajouri 


Rajouri is generally categorised as a backward and far-flung area. A closer 
look reveals patches of prosperity amidst general economic backwardness in 
the town and nearby villages. The main market in Rajouri tehsil, a busy hub 
of retailing, offers glimpses of typical small town life. Unlike Jammu city, 
which has many huge markets, branded showrooms and lavish malls, Rajouri 
has not been touched by ‘mall culture’ or urban consumerism. It looks thriving 
and colourful but congested, with narrow overcrowded lanes and small shops. 
Catering to wide-ranging needs shops sell cosmetics, stationery, grocery, sweets 
and snacks, fancy dress material, glittery head scarves and electronic goods 
(Figure 4.2). The most conspicuous are the gold and silver jewellery shops, 
mainly owned by upper- and middle-caste Hindus. Many among the jewellers, 
small traders and businessmen constitute the affluent class. Other prosperous 
sections include politicians, government officials and professionals. Despite 
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Figure 4.2 The main market in Rajouri town 


Source: Author. 


these pockets of prosperity, the overall situation is not very promising and 
becomes disappointingly grim as one enters the interiors. Remote and hilly parts 
of the region remain largely inaccessible and cut off from basic infrastructural 
facilities. Apart from other problems that most rural and remote areas in India 
face, the conflict situation multiplies the difficulties. 

Rajouri is often tagged as ‘backward Though it rightly describes the 
economic scenario and neglect on the part of the state, this label leads to 
a static, ‘outsider’ view of Rajouri. It empties Rajouri of its dynamism and 
projects its residents as ‘victims’, ‘objects’ of poverty, rather than as ‘subjects’ 
who actively negotiate with and survive in varied conditions of conflict and 
economic backwardness. There is more to Rajouri than just ‘backwardness’ — 
its local politics and factions, sharp regional identity, partition memories and 
varying relationship with the LOC. These details, interwoven in complex ways, 
are obscured in media and journalistic representations of Rajouri. 

Apart from the ‘backward’ image of Rajouri, its other representation 
emanates from the ‘nationalist-security’ perspective. Touching the LOC, it 
is considered a conflict zone where national interests need to be protected by 
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militarising the area. More so with the onset of militancy in the late 1980s, 
Rajouri is also viewed as a site of infiltration and a battleground where militancy 
needs to be countered. Normally invisible, Rajouri makes the news in state 
and national media in cases of cross-border infiltration, militant attacks or 
encounters between security forces and the militants. A Google search on 
Rajouri (accessed on 6 October 2016) provides countless results on militancy, 
infiltration and encounters. Apart from some official istrict outline, profile 
of health, telecommunication or agriculture departments) or tourist information 
about Rajouri, every page of the search results has at least a couple of links 
that point to the militant as well as the military activities in Rajouri. On the 
very first page of the search results, while Wikipedia introduces Rajouri as ‘the 
site of infiltration and militant activity’, another link is an old Times of India 
news item titled ‘Army busts militant hideout in Rajouri’. The second page 
also has similarly themed links — ‘Six Kashmiri youth apprehended by troops 
Rajouri district’; ‘Lashkar militant killed in Rajouri district’. Similarly, images 
of Rajouri appearing on the search engine are dominated by maps, pictures of 
arms and ammunition, fighter planes and military personnel. Interestingly, there 
were a number of pictures of Katrina Kaif, a popular female Indian movie actor, 
spending time with an Indian army unit in Rajouri where she showed solidarity 
with the troops by dining with them, meeting their families and engaging in 
some mock training exercises using a machine gun. These links and images 
point to the purely strategic national imagination of Rajouri, formed through 
mainstream press, media, army and cinema. 

Travelling from Jammu to Rajouri, the predominance of the security 
perspective becomes apparent as soon as one enters Sunderbani tehsil in Rajouri. 
Sunderbani may be considered a gateway or an important entry point to Rajouri. 
Pickets of security forces and extensive army complexes run along the sides 
of this small town. The scenario remains the same even after entering Rajouri 
tehsil. Check points, barricades and sprawling army areas seem to be the norm 
here. The main town and adjoining villages are heavily guarded to check any 
infiltration or dubious activity. As one moves away from the town towards areas 
that are close to the LOC, the various military posts keep a watch on every 
possible movement taking place in these areas. When I visited some of these 
areas, I was aware of the fact that I was being constantly watched. My area of 
fieldwork — the village of Danidhar — adjoined the town and thus was not very 
close to the LOC; yet army posts and camps ran all along the boundaries of the 
village. Presence of the military and paramilitary forces in close proximity to 
inhabited areas was noticeable throughout Rajouri. 
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Notwithstanding the excessive militarisation, the presence of armed forces 
cannot be described as merely based on coercion. In fact, it draws legitimacy 
from a large section of the population in Rajouri. Since the military is represented 
as a gallant and patriotic force for many, the nationalist discourse validates its 
presence. Many Hindus and Sikhs ally themselves with the nationalistic appeal 
of the armed forces. They state that the army presence provides them a sense 
of security, especially in the context of the past history of India—Pakistan wars 
and infiltration by militants. A senior school teacher, Surinder Singh, told me: 
‘Army is definitely required. Since Rajouri is a border region and also infested 
with militancy, there is always a threat to the lives of the people. It is only 
because of the army that we are safe here? While not completely endorsing 
the army presence, many Muslims stated that army provides them protection 
from infiltration and other illicit cross-border activities that might harm the 
local population. An elderly Muslim respondent in Danidhar said: 


Situation is tense between India and Pakistan. If there is no security deployed 
on borders, infiltrators might enter from the other side. These infiltrators do 
not represent our interest.... In fact, we might get into trouble if they create any 
disturbance as army will suspect and harass us. I feel that it is necessary that 
army keeps a watch on infiltrations. 


The presence of security forces is also approved of by some sections who affirm 
that the army promotes local economic interests such as trade and small-scale 
businesses. Traders and shopkeepers stated that the huge demand of goods 
for daily consumption by the army has resulted in a boost to the economy of 
Rajouri. Army-led development has also added to the infrastructure of Rajouri. 
After militancy ended, the army has attempted to engage with the people of 
Rajouri and has been successful to some extent. Under ‘Operation Sadbhavana’ 
(Operation Goodwill), the army has been running schools, hospitals and 
orphanages for the locals as well as providing other infrastructural facilities. 
Culture and religion also become a basis for legitimisation of the army’s 
presence in Rajouri. Many religious and cultural spaces such as temples, shrines 
and monuments falling in the area under its control are managed by the army. 
In the process of management of these spaces, the cultural and historical 
narratives of these spaces are also reconstructed in such a manner that there 
is an intermeshing of the religious and nationalist sentiments. This helps the 
army to not merely get the approval of a section of the Hindu population for 
controlling these spaces but also to obtain their consent for its overwhelming 
presence all over the sub-region. An interesting example in this context is that 
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of Pir Badesar. Pir Badesar, as the name suggests (pir standing for a Muslim 
saint), was associated mainly with a Muslim shrine, though an ancient Hindu 
temple is also located at the same site. This site, being a strategic point near the 
LOC, came under the control of the army in 1947. Gradually, the site came to 
be officially known as Vir Bhadreshwar, a Hinduised version emphasising its 
linkage with the temple rather than the shrine. Adjacent to the ancient structure 
of the temple, a new temple was constructed. This site is now a major attraction 
not just due to its location at a height overlooking the villages on the other side 
of the border but also for the unique décor of the new temple — thousands of 
bells, of all sizes and kinds, adorn the temple. Those who manage to visit the 
site after obtaining special permission from the authorities (both civil and 
defence) are not able to see the shrine of the pir. Its presence is obscured and 
on asking, one is told that it lies somewhere ‘down’ the hill. Many Hindus in 
Rajouri are appreciative of the efforts being made by the army to ‘maintain’ 
the temple as well as for occupying the strategic place overlooking ‘Pakistan’. 
However, such processes of ‘reinventing’ religious and cultural spaces do not go 
uncontested. The fact that in the colloquial language, the place is still referred 
to both by Hindus and Muslims of Rajouri as ‘Pir Badesar’ rather than ‘Vir 
Bhadreshwar’ is significant in itself. Along with Muslims, some Hindus also 
challenge the cultural narrative constructed by the security forces that seeks to 
overshadow the traditional local narrative. They also resent the overwhelming 
security presence in the hitherto private and peaceful sacred spaces. 

Hindu responses may, therefore, not be totally justificatory of the 
militarisation of their areas. Many Hindus resent the presence of the army as 
it intrudes into their privacy. This fact was emphasised by many respondents 
during my fieldwork. For instance, three Hindu women referred to their sexual 
objectification by army personnel. One of them stated: 


When IJ initially got married and came here to live, I felt harassed by two army 
men. Since their post is just opposite to our house, they used to stare at me 
whenever I came out of my house and pass vulgar comments. I told my husband 
and he complained against them. Since then nothing of that sort has happened, 
my husband has instructed me to remain confined to the room in the upper 
floor of the house. He tells me that I should come out only when there are other 
women with me and that too for essential purposes such as fetching water. 


A few Hindus also object to the fact that the army continuously extends its base 
in Rajouri and occupies a large proportion of the land. Sandeep, a graduate 
student, remarked: ‘Most of the beautiful landscape, gardens and parks are 
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under the control of the army. Civilians cannot even enter those places.’ A Hindu 
shopkeeper stated: ‘Many of our monuments and forts are being destroyed as 
they are under army control... Army has installed their equipment in those 
precious monuments and treat them as their territory.’ 

Despite the mixed reactions of Hindus towards the security forces and their 
surveillance strategies, the predominant outlook towards the army remains that 
of nationalistic appreciation. Such a perspective is the result of various events 
that occurred in Rajouri during 1947-1948 and the 1965 India-Pakistan war. 


The Imprints of 1947 in Rajouri: Local Narratives among 
Hindus 


Partition of India was followed by certain turbulent events in the border areas 
of the state that have not been emphasised in the official national or state 
histories. Of particular importance is the incident of infiltration of tribesmen 
from Pakistan that deeply impacted the ‘Hindu’ psyche and forms part of the 
oral narratives among various groups of Hindus. 

As already mentioned, after the partition of the Indian subcontinent, the 
accession of the Jammu and Kashmir state to India took place in exceptional 
circumstances when parts of the state were infiltrated by Pathan tribesmen 
from the North-West frontier of Pakistan in October 1947 (Schofield 2003: 
47). During this time, the town of Rajouri was captured by what was known as 
‘Azad Kashmir forces’ (comprised of armed rebels from Poonch and a section of 
Pakistani officials sympathetic to these rebels) as well as the Pathan tribesmen 
(Sinha 1992: 116-118; Krishna 1998: 16). This occupation, locally referred to 
as the ‘siege’ of Rajouri, lasted for a few months and it was only in April 1948 
that the Indian armed forces were able to reach the town and push back the 
tribesmen and other forces. During the intervening period between October 
1947 and April 1948, the Hindus (the original inhabitants of the town as well 
as those who had come from remote villages to take refuge in the town) were 
faced with a terrifying situation as the tribesmen started looting and killing 
them. With the exception of some who were able to escape either by leaving 
Rajouri or by seeking shelter with sympathetic Muslim families in nearby 
villages, most Hindus had a traumatic experience. The ‘siege’ is particularly 
remembered for the mass suicide/killings of women. Fearing abduction and 
sexual abuse by the tribesmen, the women in large numbers were poisoned 
or beheaded by their own menfolk. After the army arrived and the situation 
normalised, some Hindus who had managed to escape returned, while others 
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settled outside Rajouri.’ To mark this incident and commemorate the ‘sacrifices’ 
of the Hindus as well as soldiers from the Indian army who were killed in the 
process, a monument called ‘Balidaan Bhavan’ (monument of sacrifice) has 
been constructed in Rajouri town. 

Rajouri’s occupation should not be seen as an event in isolation, but as a 
part of the bigger picture in which Poonch and Rajouri were placed in 1947. 
The events that unfolded in Rajouri had their beginning in the Poonch uprising 
against the Maharaja, which had started as early as June 1947. Muslim- 
dominated Poonch was an autonomous principality within the state of Jammu 
and Kashmir. The local rajas (rulers), who were descendants of Dhian Singh, 
brother of Gulab Singh, asserted their autonomy vis-à-vis the Dogra rule of 
Jammu. In such assertion, they had the support of their Muslim subjects who 
feared the imposition of the oppressive taxation policy of the Jammu-based 
Dogra rulers in the event that Poonch came under their control (Lamb 1997: 
139). According to Lamb, Muslim subjects ‘came to look on them [the rajas] 
as a barrier against the imposition of the far less tolerant rule from Jammu and 
Srinagar [main ruling Dogra dynasty]’ (Lamb 1997: 121). However, during the 
period of the last Jammu-based Dogra ruler, Maharaja Hari Singh, the local 
raja was dismissed and the autonomy of Poonch was curtailed. As oppressive 
taxes were now imposed on the predominantly Muslim subjects of Poonch, 
it generated among them a sense of resentment against Hari Singh. This 
resentment was further increased with the demobilisation of a large number 
of Poonch Muslims, particularly Sudhans, who had served the Indian army in 
both the World Wars. They were asked to surrender their weapons, while the 
Hindus and Sikhs in the state were allowed to remain armed (Schofield 1996: 
133). The Maharaja also refused to recruit Poonch Muslims into his army. The 
accumulative effect of such resentment could be seen in a protest in June 1947, 
which turned into a full-fledged armed uprising. As the uprising spread from 
Poonch to other areas including Mirpur, Kotli and Muzzafarabad, the rebels 
‘proclaimed the formation of “Azad” Jammu and Kashmir in Rawalpindi, 
Pakistan on 3 October 1947’ (Bose 2003: 32-33). This coincided with Pathan 
tribesmen from the North-West Frontier Province of Pakistan taking control 
of many parts of the state. A few academics have pointed to the collaboration 





7 The fragmentary references to the event can be gathered from various sources — oral 
narratives, interviews, military websites (such as www.bharat-rakshak.com), the war 
memorial page of the official website of Rajouri district (http://rajouri.nic.in/warmemo. 
htm), books (Lamb 1997; L. Puri 2010), and personal memoirs (Saraf 2007). 
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between the ‘Azad Kashmir forces’ and the tribesmen in occupation of parts of 
the state, though it is difficult to corroborate this (Lamb 1997; Murphy 2014). 
Parts of Rajouri that were under occupation from October 1947 to April 1948 
included Naushera, Jhangar, Thanamandi and Rajouri (tehsil) (Sinha 1992: 
116-118). Scholars have pointed to the loot, plunder and killings of Hindus that 
were carried out by the tribesmen (Bose 2013; Chatta 2016). 

Personal narratives and memoirs point to the plunder and massacre of people 
by the tribesmen because they targeted the Hindu community but often did 
not lose the opportunity to loot a few local Muslim houses (Mehta 2005). The 
siege of Rajouri, thus, is a part of the wider account of the Poonch revolt and 
the tribal invasion. In the context of the siege and attack on Rajouri, the most 
widely held narrative among its Hindu population is about the night of Diwali 
(10 November 1947) when Hindus in Rajouri town, including those who had 
gathered from far-flung villages, were assembled in the maidaan (ground, 
referring to the present airfield in the town) and killed. The siege of Rajouri 
is etched into the memory of most Hindus in Rajouri — even those who were 
displaced from Mirpur and Kotli (in PAJK) and came to settle in Rajouri in 
a later period. 

The events in Rajouri were not the only incidents of communal violence in 
Jammu region. Similar incidents occurred in other parts of the region, where 
minorities, whether Hindus or Muslims were targeted. Amar Nath Saraf, who 
himself had escaped the partition violence in Rajouri, described the targeting 
of minorities in various parts of Jammu as an ‘unusual’ phenomenon of 
partition. In his personal memoirs about the siege titled, Rajouri Remembered, 
he narrates: 


I remember once there was news of an attack planned by Muslims on Jammu 
shahar (city/town) but it was pre-empted by a Hindu attack on Muslims two 
days before the scheduled attack on Hindus. A large number of Muslims were 
killed. Some tried to escape to Sialkot. They were also killed on the way. Their 
women were carried off by the Hindus. I remember hearing on Pakistan radio 
that these killings would be avenged — in Mirpur, Rajouri, Kotli, Mendhat.... 
(Saraf 2007: 41) 


In many other parts of Jammu city, Muslims became victims of communal 
violence. Illyas Chatta, who has worked extensively on partition, notes: 


The level of destruction was worst in Jammu city where Muslims were a 
minority. Their concentration was in Ustad da Mohalla, Pthanan da Mohalla and 
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Khalka Mohalla.... These Muslim localities presented a picture of destruction 
by mid-September 1947.... By mid-September, Jammu city’s Muslim population 
was halved. (Chatta 2009: 125) 


Though the killings of both Hindus and Muslims have been attributed to 
religious antagonism, these need to be located in the messy partition situation 
where a number of interrelated factors worked to produce demarcated religious, 
national and territorial categories. Violence, thus, was integral to such a 
process (Pandey 2001: 132). Overall, it was a situation of uncontrolled frenzy 
that often appears inexplicable. This is clearly reflected in the case of Rajouri. 
Violence against Hindus was a consequence of the confusion created by the 
Maharaja’s indecision to join either of the two dominions, the tribal invasion 
and the partition of the subcontinent on a religious basis. Targeting of Hindus, 
therefore, cannot be explained in terms of a neat communal divide where one 
community was essentially targeting the ‘Other’. Many respondents, including 
an elderly Charan Das who had witnessed violence and moved on to settle in 
Jammu city, stated that in this charged situation, although those involved in 
the violence specifically targeted the ‘Other’ community, there were incidents 
when they looted their co-religionists. 

Saraf’s account demonstrates the way in which the people of Rajouri, both 
Hindus and Muslims, became hostage to external factors. Many of them shared 
the agony of their region coming under attack from ‘outside forces’. He points 
out that before the attack took place, prominent local Muslims extended support 
to the ‘Hindu’ community and held negotiations with prominent rebel and tribal 
leaders, trying to bargain a safe passage for Hindus. Saraf writes that despite 
the sympathetic attitude of many local Muslim leaders towards their Hindu co- 
residents, they could do little as they were themselves fearful of and vulnerable 
to the rebels. Despite repeated attempts to negotiate the safety of Hindus, an 
agreement could not be reached; the anticipated attack on Hindus could not 
be prevented and took place on the eve of Diwali when pillage continued for 
three days (Saraf 2007: 51-53). Saraf describes the rampage: 


... This was Rajouri’s particular Diwali lighting, its festive glow. Many women 
and children were abducted. The women done, the men were rounded up from 
the neighbouring qasbahs (locality) and taken to the Maidaan (ground) above 
the naala (open drain), where the current airfield has been built, and brutally 
executed. It is said that the orders from the superiors was that bullets should 
not be used. Ammunition was expensive and in short supply. The massacre 
was carried out with swords, daggers and axes. The numbers were in thousands 
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and later, decapitated skulls excavated when the airfield was made, became a 
mute testimony to the act.... Thousands of Hindus from neighbouring villages 
had poured into Rajouri town seeking shelter and safety in numbers over the 
preceding three days.... Families who had tried to escape in the dead of the night 
did not all reach their destinations.... Rajouri fell after three days of rioting, and 
on 13 November 1947, the forces of occupation moved in calling themselves 
the War Council of Rajouri. Backed by Pakistan it set up its government. 1% 
of the Hindus had survived. (Saraf 2007: 46—47) 


However, in the narratives of Hindus, it was not just the tribesmen but also a few 
local Muslims who had participated in the violence against Hindus. Chander 
Prakash (a native of Rajouri, now settled in Jammu), a retired government 
employee, narrated thus: 


It is true that many local Muslims provided security to Hindus. My father was 
saved only because he could find refuge in the family of his Muslim friend. 
However, a few local Muslims collaborated with the tribesmen. There were 
diverse reasons for that ... opportunity to loot, communal hostility that had 
prevailed at that time, support for Pakistan or personal rivalry.... Some poor 
local Muslims found an opportunity to take revenge for their exploitation by 
looting and plundering the households of Hindu landlords. 


Saraf also narrates collaboration between a few local Muslim villagers and 
‘Azad Kashmir forces’. He argued that such an alliance was not always 
motivated by religion. He points out the exploitative class relations between 
Hindu landlords and poor local tillers, the majority of whom were Muslims. The 
sahukaari, or money lending system, practised by rich Hindus belonging to the 
Mahajan caste placed poor Muslims in conditions of ever-deepening misery. 

Chaman, an elderly businessman and resident of Danidhar, also talked about 
the prevailing inequalities and class discord between Hindus and Muslims 
at that time. He told me, “There prevailed resentment among poor Muslim 
villagers against the wealthy landed class of Hindus. Apart from Jarral and 
Rajput Muslims, most of the Muslim population was subjected to poverty and 
exploitation.... These factors led to some local Muslims in the villages turning 
against the Hindus.’ 


Memories and Political Responses 


Like Muslims who fled from many Hindu majority areas in Jammu amidst 
violence and bloodshed, a large number of Hindus were displaced from Rajouri. 
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Though they are now well-settled outside Rajouri and have moved on with life, 
the partition history and memories of Rajouri are not erased from their sub- 
conscious. Jagdish is a retired advocate who had migrated from Rajouri and 
settled in Jammu. He told me: 


Though my family does not talk about the partition chaos that took place 
in Rajouri, there are moments when Rajouri comes alive in our memories. 
Some moments of joy suddenly remind me and my wife of that place, giving 
a nostalgic feeling. Some painful happening would suddenly bring out the 
memories of the past, about tragic events that Rajouri had to go through. 


In this regard, Dipesh Chakrabarty notes, ‘Memory is a complex phenomenon.... 
[It] is much more than what mind can remembev.... It is also about what we do 
not always consciously know that we remember until something actually, as 
the saying goes, jogs our memory’ (Chakrabarty 1996: 2143). Despite staying 
outside Rajouri, Jagdish described Rajouri as his ‘home’, ‘watan’ (country) 
and ‘mulk’ (country). Chakrabarty explains that such memories have two 
main aspects — ‘sentiment of nostalgia and the sense of trauma, and their 
contradictory relationship to the past’ (Chakrabarty 1996: 2143). Both these 
aspects are noticeable in Jagdish’s description. On the one hand, he expressed 
nostalgia about his ancestral village in Rajouri and generated an idyllic picture 
of everlasting Hindu—Muslim harmony. From this nostalgic location, he equates 
his village with ‘mulk’ (country) or ‘watan’, (country) thus using the term 
‘nation’ in local ways. These local interpretations of the term ‘nation’, thus, 
take precedence over the dominant meaning of ‘nation’ as a sovereign territorial 
entity. On the other hand, while mentioning the traumatic experiences of the 
past, he would use nationalistic vocabulary to produce exaggerated accounts 
of ‘Hindu’ killings, often reflecting bias against the ‘Muslim’ community. On 
one occasion, Jagdish stated: ‘Local Muslims were helpful. I was friends with 
them.... But then who knows; covertly some of them must be having sympathies 
towards the pro-Pakistani rebels.’ The two contradictory strands of memory 
often overlapped. In many situations, the traumatic aspect of memory takes 
precedence over its nostalgic dimension, thus leading to a biased ‘Hindu’ 
version of partition accounts. As mentioned earlier, the incidents of 1947 are 
carved in the memories of not only those Hindus who were affected by the 
violence or who got displaced. These events are also a part of the narratives 
of those Hindus in Rajouri who were not its original inhabitants and had not 
witnessed the siege and violence of Rajouri. They were displaced from various 
parts of PAJK and had settled in Rajouri. Having witnessed similar partition- 
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related violence elsewhere, they completely identify with the Hindu narrative 
of Rajouri’s siege. Symbolic of ‘violence against the Hindu community’, these 
narratives have influenced their political psyche as well as their response 
towards Indian nationalism. During my fieldwork, almost every Hindu family 
mentioned parts of this narrative irrespective of whether they were natives or 
had come to settle in Rajouri much after the 1948 division of the state. Caste, 
class or gender differentiations that otherwise are so relevant in everyday 
interactions seem to fade away in the larger local ‘Hindu’ discourse on partition 
events of 1947-1948. 


Events between 1947 and 1965: Muslim Ambiguities and 
Hindu Responses 


The events between 1947 and 1965 shaped the responses of Hindus and 
‘Muslims’ towards the Indian ‘nation’, ‘army’ and ‘nationalism’ in divergent 
ways. It was during this period that certain developments (discussed later) 
resulted in Muslims resenting the Indian armed forces and generated a sense 
of ambivalence in them towards Indian nationalism. This in turn had an 
impact on the political responses of Hindus. Many of them imbibed aggressive 
nationalism in their political thinking. They also strongly identified with the 
army and saw it as a symbol of the Indian nation, especially in the context of 
the threat that they faced from Pakistan. At another level, one could also see an 
alternative response. Some Hindus also displayed a high level of awareness of 
the complexities of the border and the problems created by it, especially those 
related to divided families. In order to understand these ‘Hindu’ responses, it 
may be worthwhile to highlight the events that occurred during the 1947-1965 
period and the manner in which they affected Muslims and shaped their political 
perceptions. 

The tribal occupation of Rajouri ended with the arrival of the Indian army in 
April 1948.8 While news of the advancing Indian Army provided a sense of relief 
to the Hindu population, it, however, created an apprehension among Muslims. 
Rumours spread that the army would avenge Hindu killings and punish local 
Muslims on the suspicion that some of them had supported ‘pro-Pakistan’ forces. 





8 When the India—Pakistan war came to an end in January 1949 (and the CFL was drawn), 
while the Indian Army reclaimed Rajouri and many other parts of the state that had 
come under the control of ‘Azad Kashmir’ forces, Mirpur, Kotli, and Muzaffarabad 
came into Pakistan’s possession, as also the Haji Pir Pass connecting Uri and Poonch. 
Gilgit and Skardu also went to Pakistan (Chakravorty 1992). 
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This resulted in the flight of Muslims across the border to PAJK.’ Many of my 
Muslim respondents in Danidhar told me that they had migrated to the other 
side, and returned after a few years since they were attached to their village, 
land and property. “We were young boys and we escaped to the Pakistan side 
during 1948 violence. We were confused. We did not know where border 
ended. We entered a village that people said is Pakistan, said Shakir. Now 
in his eighties, Shakir told me that he also explored other places in Pakistan 
beyond PAJK. ‘After six years of working as a labourer and doing various other 
low paid jobs, I felt bored and returned to my village in Rajouri; he explains. 
Shakir informed me that his friends also returned to the Indian side, except one 
who got married to a girl in Pakistan and started a small business there. Many 
of my other elderly respondents narrated to me their stories of fleeing to the 
Pakistan side and returning after a few years due to a number of reasons — their 
attachment to their home and birthplace, economic value of their lands back 
home, or lack of economic opportunities in Pakistan. Since the Pakistan state 
was in infancy, it could not provide them much support in the form of shelter, 
infrastructure or economic opportunities.'° Some respondents also insisted that 
they returned simply because it was possible to do so due to the relatively porous 
and undefined nature of the border. They also informed me that some of their 
relatives who migrated to PAJK decided not to return. “They preferred to stay 
back in a Muslim country or they did not want to be displaced again. Some also 
did not return due to security reasons as they feared they might be caught by 
the Indian army,’ commented another elderly respondent, Abu. These Muslims 


° A few studies also indicate that a phobia of army led some Muslim families to take 
refuge in Mirpur, Kotli, and other areas across the border. A study on divided families, 
undertaken by the Centre for Dialogue and Reconciliation describes it thus: 


As the Indian forces began to penetrate the Poonch — Rajouri area, many of 
the local Muslims of IJK (Indian Administered Kashmir) started to migrate 
towards the areas that were under Pakistani control, mainly Mirpur, Kotli, 
Rawalkot and Bagh. Survivors recall the state of panic that had gripped many 
of the local Muslims, as they feared retribution at the hands of the Hindu and 
Sikh majority Indian Army for; a) not rising up to resist the invading forces in 
a more substantial manner, and b) revenge against the killings of Hindus being 
done in the Punjab, in a case of spill over communalism. (S. Gupta 2007) 

10 Vazira F. Zamindar, in her path-breaking work on partition, describes the ambiguities 
of Pakistan regarding accepting the influx of Muslim refugees. She states that ‘from its 
inception the Pakistani state argued that it could simply not accommodate all Muslim 
refugees that might want to come to Pakistan and economic rationalization provided it 
with a legitimate need to draw limit to its nation’ (Zamindar 2007: 10-11). 
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still reside across the LOC and form a part of their divided families. Houses, 
land and property of those Muslims who fled from Danidhar and stayed back 
in Pakistan were allocated to Hindu refugees who had migrated from Pakistan 
administered areas. Many Hindus in Danidhar village, mainly the Chandans, 
are among those Hindu refugees who came from Kotli in 1947-1948 and were 
given land and houses vacated by the Muslims. 

After 1947, a second wave of displacement of Muslims took place during 
the 1965 India—Pakistan war. A few months before the war, there was large- 
scale infiltration of armed men from Azad Kashmir (Pakistan) at several 
areas in Jammu and Kashmir. According to an official report by the Ministry 
of Defence, India, as part of ‘Operation Gilbraltar’ the infiltrators, known as 
Razakars, entered areas including the ‘south-western tip of Jammu [Chamb- 
Jaurian, Rajouri] and Punch and Uri in the west, Tithwal in the northwest, 
Guraiz in the north and Kargil in the northeast. This Ministry of Defence 
report puts the number of the entire force of infiltrators at around 30,000. It 
further states that in the Rajouri belt, the infiltrators ‘had an advantage over 
the rest of the guerrilla army: most of its men belonged to the same ethnic 
group as the majority of the locals’ (Chakravorty 1992). I was informed by a 
number of Muslim respondents in Rajouri that in many far-flung areas, where 
the reach of the Indian administration was either non-existent or weak, the 
local Muslims expressed sympathy towards the Razakars. They stated that by 
supporting Razakars in these areas, locals participated in what they viewed as 
an ‘uprising’ against the Indian state and army. Bashir, a senior government 
officer in Rajouri, told me: 


Prori Gujran is a far-flung village in Budhal, an area where Razakars had a 
strong base. It has an overwhelming Muslim population, mainly comprised 
of Gujjars. Even after independence there was lot of ambivalence among 
Muslims here and in other remote villages. In the period between 1947 and 
1965, the Indian administration was weak in this part and Muslims there were 
not completely integrated with India. But they had close affiliations with the 
other side of the border. People used to easily move across the border. In 1965, 
they, along with many other villages in the region, aligned with the Pakistani 
guerrillas who had infiltrated, formed their own local administrative structures 
and considered themselves as liberated. A few cases of atrocities were also 
reported against minority Hindus. When the army reached these remote areas 
to clear out Pakistani guerrillas, they were angry at locals for aligning with 
the Pakistanis. In Prori Gujran, the army ordered eighteen Muslims to stand 
in a queue and shot them.!! 





11 Interview with Bashir, held on 29 June 2010. 
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Similarly, Omar, a journalist belonging to Rajouri, stated: 


In many remote areas of Rajouri, people stood with the Razakars. They had 
witnessed army atrocities in 1948 and they had a feeling that they are not safe 
in India. They declared themselves independent and set up local government- 
type structures. This continued for many months. Hindu migration took place 
from these areas. Later when the army arrived, Muslims became targets of 
their violence. They were beaten, tortured and shot ... their properties were 
damaged and burnt.!? 


The developments of 1965 resulted in army atrocities and consequently a large 
number of Muslims from Rajouri (and other border areas) went across the 
LOC. Compared to the 1947 migrations, this time a relatively larger number of 
Muslims took refuge in PAJK (S. Gupta 2007). While some of them returned 
after a period of time, others remained there, thus resulting in the phenomenon 
of divided families. Many of these families divided by borders could never meet 
each other. Reflecting on the anguish of Muslims in border areas, Bose observes: 


... because of their location on or near the border, Rajouri-Poonch Muslims 
suffered greatly in the India-Pakistan conflicts of 1947—48, 1965 and 1971. 
This area was fiercely contested during the hostilities of 1947—48. During the 
1965 war, older residents recalled to me thirty five years later, truckloads of 
Muslim men were arrested by the Indian army for suspect loyalties and taken 
away to Jammu for interrogation, where many were brutally treated and some 
killed. Indeed in 1965, ‘100,000 Hindus and Sikhs were forced to flee from 
Chhamb-Jurian area in [south-western] Jammu when the Pakistan army overran 
it, and 70,000 Muslims had to leave their ancestral homes in Poonch-Rajouri 
and cross into Azad Kashmir partly ... because they were harassed’ by the 
Indian army and the local Hindus and Sikhs.... (Bose 2003: 148) 


In many ways, the 1965 infiltration and the war that ensued are perceived 
differently by Hindus and Muslims in Rajouri. While many Hindus regard 
infiltration as an act of ‘aggression’ planned and directed by Pakistan, for some 
among the Muslims it signified an ‘uprising’ against the Indian state and army 
atrocities. However, opinions vary even within the two communities in this 
regard. Shaukat, a senior Muslim government employee in Rajouri, told me 
that he condemns the act of infiltration as Pakistan has not been sensitive to 
local aspirations of people in the border areas and it directed infiltration for its 





12 Interview with Omar, held on 10 September 2011. 
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own strategic interests. Zafar, a journalist, condemning the Razakars, stated: 
‘When Razakars finally left Rajouri, they did not properly inform the locals 
who had stood by them. They also took all weapons with them, thus leaving 
local Muslims in these regions defenseless and vulnerable to army atrocities.’ 
Despite these differences in their points of view, most Muslims unanimously 
condemn the violence perpetrated by the army. 

Many sections among Hindus, however, look at infiltration and the role 
of the Indian army from a nationalistic viewpoint. Some of them support the 
army, viewing it as defender of the Hindu community. The most dominant 
sentiment here recognises armed forces as guardians of the Indian nation that 
saved Rajouri from the threat of Pakistan. Dinesh, a businessman and a resident 
of Danidhar, said: ‘Army should not be blamed for atrocities. Army needs to 
punish those who go against the nation.” Some respondents acknowledged the 
harsh behaviour of the army towards Muslims, but the prevailing sentiment 
among them was one of admiration towards the army for its role in protecting 
the nation and Rajouri. Sushil, who is a social activist and also runs a small 
business in Rajouri, stated: ‘Army atrocities that happened in 1965 should be 
condemned. But the army also did a lot of development for all communities 
in Rajouri. We would have been defeated by Pakistan in 1965 if the army had 
not done its job.’ 

The events of 1947 and 1965 have resulted in various sections of Muslims 
of Rajouri developing ambiguities in their political responses towards Indian 
nationalism. This ambiguity may be considered to be a reason for the sharpening 
of the nationalistic standpoint of Hindus in Rajouri. Living on the borders and 
faced with continuous hostility between India and Pakistan, these Hindus have 
developed the feeling that the ‘Indian nation needs to protect itself militarily’. 
The Hindu nationalistic response, therefore, is intensified in these areas. 

The political differences between Hindus and Muslims arising out of their 
divergent relationships with Indian nationalism, however, have been minimised 
to some extent by the role of the nation-state. The nation-state has actively 
intervened in the post-1965 period to integrate the Muslim population and 
co-opt them in many ways. Before 1965, the borders were relatively porous. 
Hence, in areas far removed from Indian administrative control, an ambivalent 
nationalism characterised people as they could choose to move between India 
and Pakistan depending on their interests and conveniences. They could illicitly 
cross the border for economic reasons or to escape army atrocities, and so on. 
At the same time, they were inclined to return to their ‘village’ and ‘region of 
birth’ whenever conditions became relatively peaceful. The de facto nature of 
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the LOC as well as the frequent India-Pakistan military skirmishes and their 
sheer intensity necessitated the constant movement of people in these areas, 
often leaving behind their lands and homes for short or long spans. Residents 
of Rajouri told me that not just Muslims but a few Hindus also took advantage 
of the fuzzy nature of the border to move back and forth, mainly for economic 
opportunities or to engage in smuggling of liquor or other material goods. 
However, they stated that it was mainly Muslims who engaged in cross-border 
movements due to the situation at the border and security concerns. I met two 
elderly Muslim brothers in Rajouri who fled to the other side both in 1948 
and 1965. In 1948, they crossed over due to the rumour of army atrocities. In 
1965, they again crossed over since a member of their family had supported 
the Razakars, and they feared that the Indian Army would take revenge. While 
one of the brothers returned soon after the 1965 war came to an end, the other 
brother remained in Pakistan for several years before he got an opportunity to 
cross the border and rejoin his family in Rajouri. 

Many of those who in a situation of chaos were separated from their families 
were uncertain about the ideas of ‘nation’ and ‘national belonging’ for a long 
time. How many times would they have to move? Will they ever be reunited 
with their separated kin? To which nation will they eventually belong? For 
many, these apprehensions remained somewhat unresolved until 1965. In 
the post-1965 scenario, the Indian state attempted to integrate Muslims and 
reduce their ambiguities through politico-economic (offering political power to 
various Muslim groups and the advantage of reservation by categorising them 
as Resident of Backward Areas or Scheduled Tribes [STs]), ideological (through 
media, presence of diverse political parties) and even coercive means (such as 
tight monitoring of borders). The involvement of the army in development work, 
such as the building of schools, hospitals, roads or rural infrastructure, has 
reduced, though not eliminated, phobia of it among people. Additionally, the 
sub-regional politics of Rajouri has also engaged local Muslims with regional, 
state as well as national politics. Despite these developments, ambiguities of 
various groups among the Muslim population have not completely faded away. 
As a result, Hindus and Muslims reflect different ways of association with 
notions of ‘nation’ and ‘territorial militarisation’. Given the history of tribal 
attack on Rajouri and the 1965 infiltration, many Hindus in Rajouri at certain 
moments identify with the nationalistic politics as well as the dominant politics 
of Jammu. Their minority status in the Muslim-majority region sharpens their 
nationalistic political responses. 
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The fact that many Hindus share some common political perceptions 
with respect to issues of nationalism does not imply that Hindus constitute 
a homogeneous political group. Chapter 5 on the Amaranth agitation and 
participation of various groups of Hindus will elaborate on the caste and class 
cleavages among Hindu communities in Rajouri as well as their sub-regional 
differences vis-a-vis the Hindus of Jammu. 

In addition to the caste, class and other socio-cultural differentiations among 
Hindu communities of Rajouri, there exist wide internal political differences 
among them. On many political issues, alliances cut across religion and are 
based on various other affiliations and interests. Varied political factions, 
transcending religion, are formed on issues specific to border regions, 
development or border-related quota politics that I will describe a little later 
in this chapter. Nonetheless, as part of the sub-regional politics, these factions 
may also come together to emphasise the marginal position of Rajouri vis-a- 
vis Jammu’s hegemonic politics. At times, they articulate how their complex 
location within conflict and their everyday experiences of violence have been 
sidelined by the dominant politics. 

Proximity to border often moderates the nationalistic political stands of 
various Hindu sections. As previously mentioned, many of them often articulate 
their awareness of the dangers inherent in the ultra-nationalist jingoism that 
subscribes to a rigidly anti-Pakistan position and hardening of borders. Their 
articulation of conflict emphasises a shift away from the mainstream ‘Kashmir 
versus Jammu’ politics towards a vocabulary of ‘cross-border linkages’ between 
Indian and Pakistan administered Kashmir. They highlight the often-forgotten 
‘partition history’ of the conflict that has created the borders and divided 
families. The complex phenomenon of divided families enables Hindus and 
Muslims to share common experiences and question the meta-narrative of the 
Kashmir conflict that is oblivious to their specific histories and experiences. 
During my fieldwork, I noticed that the people of Rajouri, belonging to various 
religious, caste and class groups, would converse about various issues and 
concerns pertaining to their family members residing in PAJK. They shared 
their experiences of their visit to PAJK and the common cultural ties with 
regions across the border. Many who had visited PAJK for the very first time 
were very excited about sharing their stories with their friends and neighbours. 
Also, any Muslim visitor from the other side is welcomed with great enthusiasm 
by the village and town communities. 

Despite these shared moments, spaces and memories, issues such as 
nationalism and religion remain areas of political contention, and frequently 
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get ignited in heightened political situations. While shared spaces dissolve 
normative identities in favour of fluid cross-border affiliations, the process of 
nation-making reinforces not just territorial but also religious boundaries. It 
is in this background that one can understand that despite Rajouri witnessing 
a few communal outbursts — on trivial matters such as India—Pakistan cricket 
matches or intense political situations such as the Amaranth agitation — it is 
also a site for secularisation of society. It cannot be categorised as ‘secular’ or 
‘communal’ since it often questions these binaries to represent a more fluid 
space. A situation of many Hindus and Muslims having divided families, as 
discussed in the next section, is reflective of such a fluid condition. 


Divided Families 


Migration of Muslims in 1947-1948 as well as 1965 was possible since the 
borders were relatively porous and not massively securitised at the time. 
Serious monitoring of the India—Pakistan border in the post-1965 period (and 
more strictly so after the post-1989 militancy period) put a closure to possible 
linkages between the divided families. Many families that were separated 
lost touch with each other due to increased surveillance and strictly enforced 
boundaries.'? Successive generations of these families have grown up listening 
to stories about their separated family members. The situation changed with the 
initiation of the peace process'* in 2002, when India and Pakistan facilitated 





13 The post-1965 era, especially the eruption of militancy in Kashmir in 1989, witnessed 
mounting Indo-Pak enmity and it became difficult or almost impossible for people on 
either side of the border to stay in contact with or send messages to each other. Facing 
pressure from intelligence agencies, they deliberately cut-off communication with 
their relatives who were now in Pakistan. This information came out clearly during my 
interviews with respondents in Danidhar. 

'4 Post 2002, a peace process was initiated by the then prime minister of India, Atal Bihari 

Vajpayee, that was reciprocated by the then president of Pakistan, Pervez Musharraf. 

This was the first major move since 1947 when both India and Pakistan attempted 

to show flexibility on their traditional positions on Kashmir. For the first time since 

partition, terms like ‘free movement of people across the LoC’, ‘trade across the border’, 

‘demilitarisation’ and ‘irrelevant borders’ entered the political vocabulary of Jammu and 

Kashmir. An important outcome of this forward-looking India—Pakistan dialogue was 

the opening of the Uri-Muzaffarabad bus service in 2005 and the Poonch—Rawalakot 

bus service in 2006. In 2008, cross-LOC trade at these two points was also started 

(Razdan 2010). 
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trade as well as the movement of people across the LOC. Some families were 
able to trace their relatives, establish contact and, in some cases, meet each 
other. A large number of Muslim respondents in Danidhar have relatives on 
the other side of the LOC and some have managed to visit them. In addition 
to Muslims, some Hindus also have divided families and a few of them have 
also been able to visit their relatives in PAJK. Despite bureaucratic hassles, 
the peace process has enabled a large number of people on both sides of the 
LOC to cross over on a valid time-bound visa and meet their families; some 
of them have been able to make more than one visit. Both Hindu and Muslim 
respondents talked enthusiastically about their visits, particularly their feelings 
of anxieties, apprehensions and eagerness while crossing the border. They 
described their deeply emotional reunion with their relatives, the way they 
were greeted and looked after by them. While relieved by the facilitation of 
movement across the borders, they demand further softening of borders and 
easing of administrative procedures so that frequent visits can become a real 
possibility. There is a constant fear among these respondents that any major 
incident of India—Pakistan confrontation might reverse this peace process and 
once again lead to the sealing of boundaries. 

During my informal conversations, the Muslim respondents expressed 
empathy with Pakistan and its people, specifically with the area and village that 
they had visited there. They compared India and Pakistan in so many different 
ways, appreciating and condemning both for various reasons. Ambiguous, 
fluid and shifting affiliations marked their sense of belonging as they could 
emotionally relate to regions both in India and Pakistan. I met a middle-aged 
Muslim, Raza, who is a civilian contractual worker in the army supply corps. 
Having family ties across the LOC with one of his father’s sisters living in 
PAJK, he expressed keen interest in the socio-political affairs of Pakistan and 
informed me that he regularly watches Pakistani and Al Jazeera television 
channels. Stating that he was intrigued by the fact that people were being 
bombed in Pakistan, Iraq and Afghanistan and that Muslims are being targeted 
everywhere in the world, he maintained that he stands in solidarity with the 
people of Pakistan and feels concerned about them. Raza was granted a visa and 
has visited Pakistan twice to meet his relatives. He remarked: ‘It was a wonderful 
experience to be able to visit Pakistan and meet my kin. Unforgettable. Yet I 
longed to get back to Rajouri? He maintained that he feels more comfortable 
in India, in Rajouri. He stated: 


Everything is so expensive in Pakistan ... from milk to eggs to chicken. Crime 
is widespread in one of the areas that I visited. I felt really scared while I was 
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there. It is normal for people to keep guns at their homes. Thefts are common.... 
My cousin parked his scooter outside a nearby house at night, since there was 
no space outside our house. In the morning, it had been stolen. Look here, in 
my village ... in India, we can live without such fears of crime or theft. I can 
park my scooter even in the town and go back the next day to get it. People 
are trustworthy here. I can rely on people in my village. Here, I do not live in 
a state of perpetual fear. 


While narrating his experiences, he was oscillating between Pakistan and India, 
resisting the rigid compartmentalisation, borders and strict boundaries. His 
shifting and multiple senses of affiliation — with his co-religionists around the 
globe, with Pakistan, with his relatives, with Rajouri and India, and with his 
community in Danidhar — add to his ambiguities and complicate his national 
sense of belonging. 

Hamid, an elderly Muslim, told me about his male cousins who are well 
settled in Pakistan. He said: 


Some of my Hindu friends get angry when I tell them that I admire my people 
in Pakistan. But a part of my family is there, so that place is my second home. 
How can I not talk about it? ... Sometime back, one of my relatives died, but I 
could not go there since there is a long bureaucratic procedure to obtain visa. 
This is absurd. 


Hamid questions the rationality of borders that confine people to particular 
territorial boundaries. He articulates his resistance by continuing to connect 
with regions and people on the other side, despite attempts by both India and 
Pakistan to restrain movement and communication across the LOC. He rejects 
notions of rigid, impermeable borders by calling both India and Pakistan his 
‘home’. Yet when asked, if given a choice would he like to shift to PAJK or 
whether his relatives would like to move here, he replied in the negative. Hamid 
pointed out that none of their families wants to be displaced again: 


Now we have roots in this place. Culture, way of life on the other side is not 
exactly the same.... I don’t want borders to be completely removed as we face 
threats of infiltration and other mischievious activities. What we want is that 
there should be easy movement across the LOC and tensions should be eased. 


Two Muslim brothers in Danidhar, Ishtiaq and Salamat, who run a small 
business in Rajouri, often talk about their relatives in Pakistan. They have never 
met most of their relatives but know of them from their family. One of their 
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uncles (their father’s elder brother), a native of Danidhar village, migrated to 
Pakistan and later to England. They told me that he frequently visits both India 
and Pakistan. Narrating stories about their uncle’s visits, Ishtiaq recounted: 


He [uncle] longs to visit Rajouri and Danidhar village. His heart is here.... 
He sends money every year from abroad for the ‘Nau Gazzi’ shrine in the 
village. He also sends money for the madrassa where some Muslim children 
get education.... Last time when he came here, he became very emotional on 
the day he was going back. His children don’t understand these feelings and 
don’t like it here ... they are brought up abroad. But he took with him the water 
of the natural spring and ‘mitti’ (some soil) from here. 


In this case, staying in England has allowed their uncle flexibility to relate 
emotionally to both India and Pakistan, thus making space for ambivalent 
nationalism rather than an absolute sense of affiliation with or loyalty to one or 
the other nation-state. One can also see that local forms of attachments (shrine, 
mitti, spring water, madrassa and village) assume significance over the ‘nation’ 
or national sense of belonging. 

Muslims have been open-ended in their linkages with the LOC as they have 
continued to maintain and reinforce religious, cultural and family ties with 
PAJK. This has enhanced their dilemmas with regard to their relationship with 
‘nation’, ‘community’ and ‘religion’. Their overlapping and fluid attachments 
come into conflict with the notion of ‘nation’ that demands undivided loyalty 
and submergence of all other ties within the primary membership of the ‘nation’. 
Their complex and intermixed forms of identification, despite the strong 
enforcement of the LOC, point to the agency of people and their participation 
in the negotiation and reinterpretation of borders and boundaries. 

The situation is somehow different with regard to the Hindus who are 
partition migrants and originally belonged to areas in PAJK. In spite of their 
nostalgia for their native regions, land and community, they had put a closure 
on their relationship with the LOC. Before the initiation of the peace process 
in 2002, large numbers of Hindus had not maintained ties with their relatives 
back in Pakistan. Having an uncomplicated and unambiguous relationship 
with Indian nationalism, they fitted well into the national mould with clear- 
cut loyalties towards the nation-state. Many of them did not even acknowledge 
their siblings who were left behind and had converted to Islam (and thus had 
disgraced their ‘community’ and ‘nation’). However, notwithstanding their 
smooth integration with nationalist ideologies as well as their acceptance of the 
territorial boundaries, the Hindu partition migrants could not completely get rid 
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of the previous memories and histories. Along with their national identity, they 
continued to nurture a distinct ‘refugee’ identity. For instance, the Chandans in 
Danidhar (who migrated from Kotli in PAJK in 1947) strongly relate to their 
‘Kotli’ identity. Not just the elder members of the community but even their 
next generations call themselves ‘refugees’ from Kotli. This suggests a strong 
underlying sense of cultural and community identification with their native 
place that cannot be entirely overshadowed by their dominant national identity. 
Sita Rani , who is in her late eighties now, is very proud of her ‘Kotli’ identity. 
Wearing a saree and sitting on her reclining chair, she narrates stories of her 
past life in Kotli. “When I sleep, in my dreams I am a young girl roaming in 
the streets of Kotli. Our Muslim neighbours were very helpful and friendly. But 
partition violence changed everything and we had to run and save our lives.’ 
Sita told me that one of her cousin sisters was left behind in Pakistan. ‘We cut 
all links with her as she was now a Musalmani (Muslim). She got married to 
a Muslim and we were ashamed of her. We missed her but did not want any 
communication with Pakistan side. We buried the past and moved on,’ she 
said. “But it was very late in 2005 that we contacted her and one of my brothers 
made atrip to see her, Sita stated. While narrating her story, Sita expressed her 
despair about the fact that partition changed their lives drastically and divided 
so many families. 

Despite their allegiance to mainstream Indian nationalism, the Hindu 
partition migrants do not view borders as ‘objective’ realities (Figure 4.3). 
Their subjective experience of partition history and memories enables them 
to define borders as ‘constructed’. They talk about borders as formations that 
essentially changed and destabilised their lives. An elderly Chandan woman 
respondent belonging to Kotli and having experienced partition commented: 
‘There was no division before. There were no separate nations of India and 
Pakistan. One line was drawn and so much disruption took place. We had to 
leave our homes and got displaced.’ 

Political measures such as the peace process in 2002 and initiation of the bus 
service between India and Pakistan led to many changes as people from both 
sides started visiting each other. Many Hindus were able to get information about 
their separated relatives and many contacts were re-established. The loosening 
up of borders led to a revival of memories and outpouring of emotions that 
had been suppressed for years. While a few people were able to trace, contact, 
or meet their separated families, others were curious to find out about their 
relatives through those who managed to travel back and forth. The religious 
lines often became blurred when Muslims from the other side visited Rajouri 
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Figure 4.3 Residents of Rajouri looking at villages across the LOC 


Source: Photograph courtesy of Maharajkar Singh Ishar of Rajouri. 


and Hindus flocked around to listen to stories from across the border, to get 
information about their kin, native village, land and property that they had left 
behind. Chand, a resident of Rajouri and native of Kotli, told me: 


When two musalmaan from Kotli arrived here, I wanted to know who lives in 
my house? Is it still there? What about my land?... They adopted me as their 
sister, and assured me that they will find out. I have their mobile number and 
address. One day I was surprised to get their phone call, and I could not hold 
back my tears. 


In Danidhar, Rajesh articulated his ‘refugee’ identity. He showed me his father’s 
certificate that entitled them to a refugee status. He visited PAK a few years 
back and briefly narrated to me his experience: 


I had always heard from my elders about our uncle who had stayed back in 
Pakistan. I had never seen him except in the photographs that my parents had 
kept. He has become a Sheikh [Muslim] and has his family settled in Pakistan. 
I was curious to visit our ancestral place and if possible meet our uncle. Along 
with my relatives I got a permit [visa] after a lot of effort. We were hesitant to 
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go; it was an unknown place and we can’t trust all Muslims. However, when 
we went there we got a very emotional welcome. We all hugged each other ... 
we cried. Not only did my relatives hug and kiss me but also their neighbours; 
the whole mohalla (locality) had gathered there. Some people among the crowd 
belonged to the families who were originally Hindus and were left behind. 
They have now become Muslims.... All our fears were gone, and we enjoyed 
the attention and hospitality of people there. 


Despite having close day-to-day interactions with Muslims, Rajesh projects 
himself as a staunch ‘Hindu’ and often endorses Hindu nationalist politics. Yet 
his border location as well as the context of a divided family adds contradictions 
to his political standpoints. His empathy and fondness for people whom he met 
in PAJK moderates his political ideology. His association with his relatives 
who have converted to Islam provides more complexity to his views. Rather 
than looking at borders merely as sites of war that should be hardened, he 
remarked: ‘There should be fewer restrictions on borders; people should be 
allowed to meet their families.’ Rajesh told me that his visit exposed him to 
a new world that he had heard about but never experienced. Overcoming his 
apprehensions, he made new friends among Muslims living on the other side 
and invited them to visit Rajouri. Also challenged were the stereotypes held 
by many Muslims whom he met in PAJK. Rajesh narrated how they asked him 
so many questions: ‘Are Muslims in Jammu and Kashmir suppressed?’; ‘Unpe 
zulm hota hai kya?’ (Do they face atrocities?); ‘We are told that they are not 
allowed to go to the mosque, or read namaz ... and that Muslim girls are not 
safe there. Is this true?’ Rajesh said: 


When I told them that these are misconceptions, they were surprised. I told 
them that we live together, work together, and eat together. We participate in 
each other’s festivals. We sit and eat food from the same plate. I described to 
them that Muslims have several huge mosques where they pray. We have shrines 
visited by both Hindus and Muslims. 


In this context, Rajesh’s use of Hindu nationalist vocabulary overlaps with his 
cross-border sensitivities. These contradictions also allow him to question the 
mainstream politics of Jammu that, according to him, does not take into account 
the specific aspirations of border people. He expressed his sub-regional sense 
of belonging vis-a-vis Jammu: ‘The people of Rajouri don’t feel happy staying 
in Jammu. When I visit my relatives in Jammu I can’t stay there for more than 
a day.... I start missing Rajouri? On another occasion, he remarked: ‘Jammu 
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is developed. But the political leaders do not pay attention to Rajouri and we 
continue to be backward,’ 

Another elderly Hindu respondent in Rajouri, who could manage to get a visa 
and visit his native place, Kotli, enthusiastically talked about his experiences 
but expressed mixed feelings about his Muslim relatives: 


Since 1947 I never thought of going to Pakistan, as relations between the 
two countries were not good. I always missed my native place, my home, my 
streets. ... I had convinced myself that I should forget my relatives. I even started 
developing bitter feelings for my kins, and thought of them as ‘gaddar’ (traitor) 
as they chose to remain behind in Pakistan and got converted as Muslims. But 
when I went to Kotli all my bitterness went away. We cried as we met after a 
long time.... I had never thought that I would be able to visit my native home, 
Kotli. People there were very nice ... unhone mujhe palkon pe bitha ke rakha 
(they treated me with utmost love and affection) ... par apne mazhab ke pakke 
hain (they are very rigid about their religion). 


The narrative also points to the ways in which Hindus had come to develop a 
close-ended relationship with the border. The softening of borders and people- 
to-people contacts led Hindus to open up, express their dilemmas, and shed 
many misconceptions. 

Despite the divergent relationship of Hindus and Muslims with the LOC, 
many commonalities remain. Both do not view the borders and the ‘lines drawn 
on maps’ as ‘timeless’, ‘natural’, or ‘permanent’. Instead, for them, ‘borders’ 
have local, more immediate meanings, whereby their formation has resulted in 
uncertainty, dislocation, loss of family, and reconstitution of their home, nation 
and community. For both, formation of ‘nation’ is associated with partition, pain, 
and loss — loss of previous notions of community, of old forms of identification, 
of dignity, and of their watan, or place of birth in the local sense of the term. 
The dilemmas in defining their ‘home’ and ‘community’, arising out of these 


inexplicable changes, came to characterise their lives.!> 





15 Gyanendra Pandey highlights the local ways of experiencing the ‘nation’ (Pandey 2001: 
152-174). He notes that while formation of India and Pakistan symbolised celebration 
and a moment of triumph for some, especially the ruling classes; for others, it implied a 
rupture of the community, forced migration, humiliation and violence. However, despite 
these divergent meanings of ‘independence’ and ‘partition’, the nationalist history merely 
presents the perspective of the ruling classes. It subsumes the uneasy realities of violence, 
pain and suffering into the dominant narrative of celebration and progress. Pointing 
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It is in this background of partition, displacement and violence that both 
divergent and common experiences of many Hindus and Muslims in Rajouri 
are defined. Various sub-groups within the ‘Hindu’ and ‘Muslim’ communities 
may interpret border and boundaries differently, yet at a broader level the LOC 
also provides a commonality of experience. Collectively, they foreground an 
alternate politics of conflict, foregrounding their issues of everyday violence — 
not just military violence but also structural violence in the form of state-gaze 
and stringent borders that debar separated family members from meeting each 
other. Their historical and current phenomenological specificities often do not 
correspond to the facile ‘Jammu versus Kashmir’ or ‘India versus Pakistan’ 
political rhetoric of conflict. 

The economically marginalised position of Rajouri also enables questioning 
of the conflict-centric politics of the state. Ram Charan, owner of a grocery shop 
and a sympathiser of the Congress party in Rajouri, commented: “The burning 
Kashmir issue has only benefitted leaders of Kashmir and Jammu regions. Only 
people of Rajouri have suffered. We continued to face violence on borders.... 
We, border people, continue to live in economic backward conditions.’ 

The local politics of Rajouri conceptualises its political and economic 
marginalisation in opposition to both Kashmir and Jammu as centres of power. 
It is asserted that political power, funds for development, trade and business 
have remained concentrated in the two urban districts of Jammu and Srinagar. 
This political view cuts across caste, class and religion as the people of Rajouri 
collectively believe that their border realities and hardships have been ignored by 
not just the political elites of Kashmir but also of Jammu, and as a consequence, 
they have been pushed towards a state of perpetual economic misery. 

The local politics, however, does not have a unified character. It fractures 
from within to generate various divergent and often conflicting political voices. 


to the chasm between ‘neat’ nationalist histories and ‘messy’ survivors’ accounts of 
partition, Pandey states: 


Nationalism and nationalist historiography, I shall argue, have made an all too 
facile separation between ‘Partition’ and ‘violence’. This is one that survivors 
seldom make: for in their view, Partition was violence, a cataclysm, a world (or 
worlds) torn apart. Whereas historians’ history seems to suggest that what Partition 
amounted to was, in the main, a new constitutional/political arrangement, which 
did not deeply affect the central structures of Indian society or the broad contours 
of its history, the survivors’ account would appear to say that it amounted to a 
sundering, a whole new beginning and, thus, a radical reconstitution of community 
and history. (Pandey 2001: 6-7) 
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The Gujjar—Pahari politics places the two groups — Gujjar Muslims and Pahari- 
speaking Hindus and Muslims — in fierce competition with each other. Gujjar 
Muslims, constituting a traditionally nomadic tribe, are one of the largest ethnic 
groups in Rajouri (and Poonch). Having made use of their numerical strength 
and democratic politics to assert themselves, they have been granted ST status 
that gives them the advantage of reservations in government employment. In 
reaction, Pahari Muslims and Hindus of the region have been demanding a 
similar status for themselves.'© Similar intricacies are produced by the ‘Rajput’ 
identity politics that becomes visible especially during elections. A journalist 
from Jammu who covered the 2009 assembly elections in Rajouri informed me: 


On one hand, there is Gujjar-Pahari factional politics, on the other hand Rajput 
politics in also very strong. Muslim and Hindu Rajputs display their unity and 
play the caste card in selecting and campaigning for their candidate. There 
have been cases of violent clashes between Rajputs and non-Rajputs during 
times of elections. 


The nuanced local politics of Rajouri — that is shaped by bordered realities — thus 
influences the political perspective of its ‘Hindu’ population, often bringing 
contradictions in their relationship with the dominant politics of Jammu region. 


Conclusion 


The process of bordering and nation-making is a complex one as it unfolds 
not just at the level of the nation-state but also down at the level of society — 
at the level of people’s subjectivities and their everyday performances. This 
chapter has demonstrated the process of nation-making at work through the 
subjectivities of the respondents. It has also foregrounded the complex process 





16 Paharis claim that they share the border context and economic marginalisation with 
Gujjars and therefore they should also be given ST status. However, Gujjars assert that 
their ST status is due to their specific nomadic lifestyle, social and cultural isolation, and 
the stigma attached to their community. Though many of them do not lead a nomadic 
lifestyle and are settled, a majority of them still remain at the economic periphery. 
Additionally, they maintain that Paharis do not constitute a tribal community to claim 
ST status, and that they already avail other reservations such as RBA (Resident of 
Backward Area), OBC (Other Backward Classes) and ALC (Actual Line of Control). The 
intensity of Gujjar—Pahari politics is most visible during elections leading to conflicts 
and occasional violence. The Pahari—Gujjar factor plays an enormous role in the choice 
of candidates for election by political parties (Choudhary 2011; Maini 2011). 
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of border residents being forced into homogenised identities as nations became 
territorialised; nevertheless, the process of homogenisation is incessantly 
transcended by people’s movements, memories and political discourse. Such a 
melange of nationalist and bordered realities evokes layered and differentiated 
socio-political responses among Hindus living in the border regions of Jammu. 
Despite their unfaltering endorsement of Indian nationalism, many of them are 
able to be sensitive to the perils of the ultra-nationalist jingoism that threatens 
the peace and stability of border regions. 

The next chapter demonstrates how Jammu’s meta-narrative of conflict 
attempts to flatten out the contradictions and differentiations within Hindus 
in order to project a unified image of Jammu’s Hindus. It looks at the religious 
dynamics and inter-community relationships in the Jammu region. Analysing 
the day-to-day socio-political interactions in society, it accords an essential but 
limited role to religion in shaping the personality of an individual or a group. 


Contesting the Homogenised 
Discourse of Religious Identities 


Religion is so vast that in it all races can co-exist without polluting the air. 
Religion is like the endless sky; it can stay clean even with millions and millions 
of human beings, animals and birds, insects and worms breathing into it. 

I had felt that I had found my religion at last, the Religion of Man, in which 
infinite became defined in humanity and came close to me so as to need my 
love and cooperation 

— Rabindranath Tagore 


Introduction 


Previous chapters have demonstrated the various ways in which marginalised 
groups among Hindus locate themselves within and negotiate with the normative 
social structure as well as the dominant political discourse. Through an 
analysis of caste and border dynamics, an attempt has been made to highlight 
the differences, contradictions and contestations within the Hindu identity 
and problematise the notion of its cohesive existence. The dominant political 
discourse that confers Jammu a ‘Hindu’ identity is based on the idea of a ‘Hindu’ 
monolith. Although the ‘Hindw’ identity is articulated in opposition to ‘Muslim 
Kashmir’, its assertion in politically heightened situations alienates Muslims of 
Jammu as well. The pro-Hindu basis of Jammu’s politics presumes that religion 
has a primary role in society and that there is an essential demarcation between 
‘Hindus’ and ‘Muslims’. This chapter aims to question this basic premise by 
looking at the role of religion in Jammu’s society and inter-community relations 
in everyday life. It does not accept or deny the role of religion in crystallisation 
of identities in social and political spheres, but in fact offers a broad spectrum 
in which religion as one of the identities engages with other sets of identities — 
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from acquiring primacy in some situations to losing its significance in other 
contexts. It seeks to explore the extent to which political discourse influences 
and shapes the social responses of people and the ways in which people, situated 
within a complex social interactional network, override or endorse political 
assumptions that are based on the primacy of religion. 

This chapter is divided into two sections and makes two broad points: 


I. The social heterogeneity and cultural plurality of Jammu’s society 
allow space for individuals and groups to have multiple and changing 
social affiliations. Not only is religion one among those affiliations 
but it is also internally fractured in terms of factors such as caste, 
class and tribe, thus refuting the political claim of a homogeneous 
Hindu identity. The first section of this chapter focusses specifically 
on religion, its politicisation and its place in the diverse socio-cultural 
life of Jammu. 

II. Despite the socio-cultural heterogeneity, everyday interactions do 
not altogether deny the existence of religious identities or their 
crystallisation due to historical or political reasons. As demonstrated 
by my fieldwork, the political discourse centred on religious identities 
has indeed influenced the mindset of the people in Jammu. Yet in 
normal situations its influence does not go beyond a point since socio- 
cultural diversities produce a myriad of social identities and networks. 
In some political contexts, nonetheless, the political elite succeed 
in politicising religion and construct religious (Hindu—Muslim) or 
regional (Jammu versus Kashmir) animosities. Through the case 
study of the Amarnath agitation, the second section of this chapter 
looks at the fetishism around religious identities and divergent Hindu 
responses in heightened political circumstances. 


Religion and Politics in Jammu 


As discussed in previous chapters, drawing upon this feeling of discrimination, 
the dominant political leadership of Jammu has constructed a hegemonic politics 
that is exclusive, urban-centric and portrays a ‘Hindu’ image of Jammu. Rather 
than representing the aspirations of diverse sections of society, especially the 
most backward and marginal, this politics remains focused on elite-centric 
regional issues that are defined in terms of binary opposition to Kashmir. 
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This often assumes a reactionary form. As Puri notes, ‘While alienation in 
Kashmir seeks an outlet in secession ..., in Jammu its traditional outlets have 
been communalism or ultra-nationalism’ (B. Puri 2008a: 10). 

This constant “‘Othering’ of Kashmir reflects not just regional opposition 
but also a religious demarcation of ‘Hindu Jammu’ from ‘Muslim Kashmir’. 
Since Kashmir is identified with ‘Muslims’, the difference between Kashmir 
and Muslims is obviated in this political discourse. Rather than the ‘regional 
Other’, Kashmiri Muslims are perceived as the ‘religious Other’ of Jammu 
(B. Puri 1983a). An implication of this process of ‘Othering’ is that during 
politically sensitive situations, ‘Muslims’ in general may be represented as the 
‘Other’ of ‘Jammu Hindus’. By extension, Jammu’s ‘Muslims’ may also be 
incorporated in this definition of ‘Other’ (Choudhary 2008). 

It was in the context of the shift in power structures of the state (from Dogra 
feudal rule to representative government) in 1947 that a political discourse 
emphasising a binary opposition between ‘Muslim Kashmir’ and ‘Hindu 
Jammu’ came to be articulated (B. Puri 1983a: 189). The agitation of 1952 led 
by the Hindu rightist Praja Parishad demanded abolition of Article 370 and 
full integration of the state with the Indian Union. It projected a viewpoint that 
the special constitutional status of the state was a concession to the Muslims of 
Kashmir and therefore against the interests of the Hindus of Jammu (Kumar 
and Prashar 2007: 95-100). In aligning the interest of Hindus of Jammu with 
the greater integration of the state with India, the 1952 agitation also introduced 
a ‘nationalist’ element in this dominant discourse and by implication gave it 
a sense of legitimacy. The binary opposition created between Kashmir and 
Jammu during this agitation continues to define much of the politics of the 
region. Although the issues are raised on a regional basis, the underlying 
currents remain religious in nature; regional politics, therefore, often runs the 
danger of assuming a communal nature (Chowdhary 2008). 

The influence of this dominant discourse within the Hindu-dominated areas 
of Jammu region, however, has historically been disproportionate to the electoral 
influence that Hindu rightist organisations have enjoyed in the region. As the 
performance of Hindu rightist parties in Jammu’s electoral politics has clearly 
displayed, the Praja Parishad until the mid-1960s, the Jana Sangh until the 
1970s and the BJP at present have had limited presence in the state legislature 
(Chowdhary, Prashar, and Vivek 2007). It is only in the wake of the Amarnath 
agitation that the BJP was able to register its victory in as many as eleven seats 
in the Legislative Assembly in 2008 and similarly eight seats during the peak 
of militancy in 1996. Otherwise, the popular preference has generally remained 
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for the Congress in Hindu-dominated areas (Chowdhary 2009). However, the 
failure of the Congress to generate an alternative discourse that represents 
regional aspirations on a secular basis has resulted in the continued influence 
of the dominant discourse created by Hindu rightist organisations. 

A turning point in Jammu’s electoral scenario, however, came in 2014 with 
BJP winning a majority of seats from the region in the assembly elections — a 
political outcome that had never been witnessed earlier in history. This ‘huge’ 
win for the BJP in 2014 was the result of major shifts in national politics, 
resulting in the rise of the BJP as the dominant central party. This is discussed 
in detail in the last chapter of this book. 

The politicisation of religion is not special to Jammu, since religion has come 
to define the politics of a number of states in north India (Brass 2003). However, 
in many such north Indian states, a subaltern or identity politics in terms of 
caste or class intersects or competes with religion-based politics. In contrast, 
the absence of caste or class politics in Jammu has left the entire political space 
open for religious articulation of regional grievances. The alliance between 
religion and politics and the associated process of homogenisation of religious 
practices in India can be traced back to the colonial era. Ashis Nandy and 
colleagues (Nandy et al. 1995) have pointed to the construction of Hinduism as 
a homogeneous political entity and the emergence of Hindu nationalist politics 
in the mid-19th century. These redefined religious categories had emerged in 
a paradoxical combination of the rejection of ‘colonial, modern and secular 
ideologies’, on the one hand, and the import of the Western model of nation 
to define a homogeneous Hindu nation-state, on the other. Nandy explains: 


This new Hinduism ... defensively rejected or devalued the little cultures of 
India.... Instead, the new Hindus sought to chalk out a new pan-Indian religion 
called Hinduism that would be primarily classical, Brahmanic, Vedantic and, 
therefore, not an embarrassment to the modern or semi-modern Indians in 
touch with the more ‘civilized’ parts of the world. (Nandy et al. 1995: 57-58) 


During colonial rule, attempts by Hindu nationalists to trivialise and suppress 
the immensely diverse and localised religious practices led to the surfacing of 
religion as a modern political instrument to define the nation and as a tool for 
the politics of mobilisation. Rather than a matter of faith, religion increasingly 
came to be seen as a political ideology (Nandy et al. 1995: 57-58). 

Scholars have pointed out the role of British intervention and its cultural 
project of domination that created systematic and simplified cultural categories 
to understand the ‘natives’. Hence, measures such as census, ethnography, 
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cartography and politics of numbers were introduced to create superficial 
and water-tight categories of caste, tribe and religion out of the previously 
overlapping diversities (Pandey 1990; Cohn 1996; Dirks 2001). These 
categories suited the interests of Indian nationalists who then used them for 
political mobilisation and the project of nation-building. Bayly (1985), however, 
contradicts the argument that religious categories and conflicts were purely 
a product of British intervention. Instead, he argues that religious differences 
and tensions were always present alongside the shared and harmonious Hindu- 
Muslim practices in the pre-colonial era, though these tensions did not inevitably 
imply communal polarisation. However, the conflicts had a tendency to become 
communal when they ‘coincided with shifts in political and economic power’. 
Nevertheless, there was no prevalent recognition of a unified or homogeneous 
Hindu or Muslim identity. 

Recognising the prevalence of religious differences even during pre-colonial 
times, Pandey, unlike Bayly, holds colonial intervention most accountable for 
drastically changing and distorting the community character of the Indian 
subcontinent (Pandey 1990: 1-65). He maintains that religious distinctions may 
be present in the pre-colonial period, yet the form of ‘communal’ discourse that 
we witness today does not simply represent continuity from a pre-colonial past. 
Its drastically altered nature is directly a result of colonial intrusions and its 
project of Orientalism that led to radical economic and political shifts affecting 
the traditional community bonds, socio-political structures and livelihood 
patterns of people. The British, he elaborates, came with pre-assumed notions 
about the Indian subcontinent as inherently ‘backward’, ‘irrational’ and ‘prone to 
religious conflict’. Since the term ‘nationalism’ or ‘nation’ was a tribute reserved 
for superior and modern Western societies, the only kind of nationalism that 
colonialists regarded as present in the subcontinent was ‘communalism’ — a 
pathological kind of nationalism. “Communalism’, therefore, served as the 
master narrative to understand any kind of conflict, uprising or violent outburst 
of communities that erupted in response to socio-political transitions. 

The construction of neat religious categories and a communal framework, 
employed by colonial rulers to analyse Indian society during this period, was 
further used by Indian nationalists, both secular and Hindu-oriented, especially 
in the context of electoral politics. The project of nationalism and formation 
of nation-states involved a ‘search for clarity, uniformity, and “purity” in the 
midst of manifest uncertainty, fluidity and inequality’ (Pandey 1999: 612). This 
quest required a flattening of diversities and actually existing ambiguities in 
favour of a homogenous ‘Hindu’ nation-state. 
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In the post-colonial times, amidst a wide variety of identity and subaltern 
political assertions, religion-based politics has been used by political parties 
for electoral and mobilisation purposes. Brass suggests that rather than any 
essential divide between Hindus and Muslims, riots or religious violence are 
strategically planned and produced through a conscious and manipulative 
political process for purposes of electoral gains (Brass 2003). He notes that 
‘riots have had concrete benefits for particular political organisations as well as 
larger political uses’ (ibid.: 6). Similarly, pointing to the relationship between 
electoral politics and ethnic violence, Steven Wilkinson (2006) explains that 
electoral incentives determine whether a state government will incite or control 
‘communal’ riots. While agreeing to the fact that there is no inherent religious 
divide in society and that politics has a role in producing and interpreting 
conflicts as ‘communal’, I argue in this chapter that this political discourse 
has entered into public life and has led to the reification of religious identities 
to some degree. 

In the light of the aforementioned arguments, one may endeavour to 
understand the role of religion in Jammu’s political sphere. Given the peculiar 
character of conflict in Kashmir, which exclusively seeks to represent the 
aspirations of Kashmiri Muslims, the Hindu nationalist parties get ample 
opportunity to use religious and nationalistic categories to shape Jammu’s 
politics in opposition to Kashmir. However, rather than electoral benefits 
determining the politicisation of religion as suggested by Brass and Wilkinson, 
till recently, it has been the incentive to keep an ideological hold over Jammu 
that has led the BJP to propagate a pro-Hindu political discourse. The stakes 
for the BJP are high in the state, since its assertions of ‘Hindu’ identity in 
Jammu and ‘anti-Kashmir’ positions have implications for its wider national 
politics. The other political parties such as the Congress or the Panthers Party, 
as mentioned earlier, also compete with the BJP, albeit not by opposing it but 
rather by joining in and operating within the framework of the dominant politics. 

However, despite the influence of the dominant political discourse, its 
limitations also need to be stated. While the vocal politics of Jammu has 
influenced Jammu’s society and shaped the socio-political responses of its 
people, that same politics in turn has also been shaped by society, its complex 
demographic and interactional patterns, and cultural peculiarities. Therefore, 
despite its Hindu orientation, Jammu’s politics, often, cannot afford to be out- 
right communal given the enormous magnitude of Jammu’s socio-cultural 
diversities and internal fragmentation of religious identity (Bhatia 2009: 448). 
This is the reason why even the BJP makes constant appeals to the regional 
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and national rather than merely the religious sentiments of people. The regional 
rhetoric is constantly used to highlight the ‘Jammu identity’ vis-a-vis Kashmir 
and even includes Jammu Muslims in its fold. However, during times of political 
tensions, religious factors come to the fore to associate ‘Jammu’ with ‘Hindus’. 
Even in that case, due to the intermixed patterns of community life and existence 
of multiple overlapping identities, any explicit polarisation between Hindus and 
Muslims has not occurred. The social diversities (discussed in the next section), 
thus compel the attenuation of religious expressions of Jammu’s politics. 


Jammu: A socio-cultural complex 


Any portrayal of Jammu as ‘Hindu’ is highly misleading. As already discussed 
in the introductory chapter, Jammu is socio-culturally the most heterogeneous 
region of the state. Despite its Hindu majority character, it has districts such as 
Rajouri, Poonch, Doda and Kishtwar where Muslims form the majority. Then 
there are the districts of Jammu, Samba and Kathua that are predominantly 
Hindu. The rest of the districts in the region, such as Reasi, Udhampur, 
and Ramban, have a mixed population.! Due to the complex nature of the 
demography of the Jammu region, its plurality in linguistic, cultural, tribal and 
caste terms and internal differentiation within each religious denomination, it 
is inappropriate to portray Jammu in ‘Hindu—Muslim’ terms (Behera 2001: 
15; Bose 2003: 10). As Bose (2003) argues, ‘Jammu has a confusing mix of 
religious, ethnic, language, and caste groups in its population.’ To comprehend 
the social composition of Jammu, one has to peel off several intersecting layers 
of heterogeneity. 

As elsewhere in India, religious identity in Jammu is fractured within, along 
caste and class factors. Chapter 2 illustrated the intense competition between 
several castes in Kanhal and Danidhar, and their different sense of belonging 
to the ‘Hindu’ religion. It was noted that Scheduled Castes (SCs) contested 
upper-caste notions and diverged from many Brahmanical practices, at times 
by blending them with alternative traditions and religious practices. The SCs 
emphasised the need for redefining Hinduism, which acknowledged diversities 
and subverted caste and class inequities. That chapter also demonstrated that the 
exclusions, tensions and contestations within the religious ‘collective’ not only 
produce diversities but also point to the absence of any singular cohesive Hindu 





1 Besides Hindus and Muslims, there is also a small though visible population of Sikhs 
and a minuscule Christian population in the Jammu region. 
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community. Similar to Hindus, caste-like, often endogamous categories can be 
observed among Muslims. For example, a Muslim Rajput may claim superiority 
and clearly distinguish himself from ‘Jatt’, “Syed’ or ‘Gujjar’ Muslims. As part 
of the erstwhile landed class, they may form a distinct grouping that has more 
in common with Hindu Rajputs than non-Rajput Muslims. Religious identities 
may also be fragmented along class lines, since class collaborations also inform 
social relations and structural patterns of domination. 

Apart from caste and class, there are regional, linguistic, tribal and cultural 
diversities that impart an intricate social character to Jammu. Jammu can be 
divided into several sub-regions, each having its own distinct terrain, languages 
and dialects, culture, folk traditions and economy. Besides a sense of belonging 
to the broader Jammu region, people strongly identify with their respective 
sub-region, district or village. 

This sub-regional culture is quite strong and provides an inclusive identity 
to its people. For instance, Jammu, Kathua, Udhampur, Samba and Reasi 
sub-regions share a common ‘Dogra’ cultural-linguistic identity. The term 
‘Duggar’ or ‘Dogra’ represents a mosaic of regional, cultural and linguistic 
attributes that are shared by the people of this sub-region. Hindus and Muslims 
belonging to the ‘Dogra’ community differentiate themselves from their co- 
religionists in Kashmir or in the border belt of Poonch and Rajouri. However, 
far from being homogeneous, the ‘Dogra’ culture encompasses enormous 
diversities manifested in terms of complex caste, class, religious, rural—urban, 
regional, and political dynamics. Similarly, while sharing a broad cultural and 
border identity, people of the border sub-regions of Poonch and Rajouri are 
differentiated into various castes, tribes and sub-cultures. They speak different 
languages, including Pahari and Gojri, and compete with each other for socio- 
political benefits. 

Alongside other socio-cultural markers, people often retain a strong sense of 
their religious identity. One may observe ghettoisation of Hindu communities 
in Muslim-majority areas or vice versa, sharpening of religious identities in 
political and religious processions, and a marginal presence of fundamentalist 
forces among both Hindus and Muslims. Significantly, there is also a residue 
of partition memories. Muslims were massacred in large numbers in Hindu- 
majority areas and while on their way to Pakistan (Chatta 2009). Similarly, 
many Hindus were killed in the Muslim-majority Poonch and Rajouri areas 
(Mehta 2005; Saraf 2007). Though over time, communities have moved on, 
forgetting their partition history, the past is not completely erased from the 
people’s psyche. 
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Notwithstanding these historical and political realities, religion has not 
assumed a distinct and unified form. My fieldwork reflects on the common 
cultural, social, festive, political and sacred spaces that various groups among 
Hindus and Muslims share within a regional setting. Delineating communities as 
Hindus or Muslims, thus, masks the various commonalities and many existing 
collective affiliations that are not based on religion. As Gottschalk explains, 
religion-related classification is generally based on some fallacious notions. It is 
presumed that Hindus and Muslims ‘allow their respective religious traditions 
to pervade completely their lives’, and that ‘Hindus and Muslims embrace 
beliefs and practices entirely apart from the other community, they are either 
Hindus or Muslims and seldom, if ever, share an identity’ (Gottschalk 2001: 
23). Contradicting these notions, Gottschalk argues that ‘Hindu’ and ‘Islamic’ 
practices have evolved in interaction with each other and with many varied 
cultural practices in Indian society, and it is difficult to clearly define many 
of these practices as ‘Hindw’ or ‘Islamic’ due to their internal perplexities and 
shared overlapping nature. He maintains: 


... what these terms [‘Hindu’ and ‘Islamic’] define — what practices, beliefs, 
dispositions, emotions, and physical manifestations they include — vary so 
greatly even among the residents of a single village that, were Hinduism and 
Islam to exist within tangible and mutually exclusive limits, their internal 
variations would challenge any notion of consistency. (Gottschalk 2001: 23) 


A similar argument is put forward by Dominique-Sila Khan, who notes that 
the notion of ‘Hindus’ and ‘Muslims’ as two monoliths and binary opposites is 
extremely misleading (D-S Khan 2004). It overlooks the historical and social 
complexities of their evolution as well as the convergence of their lived practices, 
cultures and experiences. She further explains that convergence does not imply a 
linear relationship between two well-defined traditions, but is in fact the merger 
of a number of sectarian, ritual and cultural practices that may ambivalently 
and vaguely be defined as belonging to a broader spectrum of ‘Hindu’ and 
‘Muslim’ modes of practices. Khan further points out the limitations of the 
labels ‘syncretism’ or ‘hybridisation’ that suggest a ‘temporary’, ‘improper’ 
or ‘exceptional’ interaction between the religious communities and therefore 
carries an underlying assumption that ‘Hindus’ and ‘Muslims’ are two separate 
cultures. She instead introduces the term ‘threshold’, or an open door or middle 
ground where various traditions meet and intermix. Rather than a ‘temporary’ 
space, it is a permanent opening for intermixing, where groups can retain their 
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respective religious identities or identities can blur without having to choose 
one side or the other.? 

An understanding of religious groupings as traditionally well-defined 
and exclusive not only overlooks the multiple networks of interactions and 
overlapping cultural practices but also views these groupings as historically 
static. In this context, Kumkum Sangari argues that ‘a dialectic change is at 
the heart of formation of communities. They are made, unmade, recomposed, 
pulled in several directions’ (Sangari 1995: 3290). 

It is in this context that the next section attempts to look at the inter- 
community relationships in Kanhal and Danidhar by situating them in the 
broad socio-cultural composition of the region. 


Two villages 


People in Kanhal and Danidhar simultaneously express a strong sense of 
belonging to their village, town, religion, culture, region, gender, caste, sub- 
caste and nation, or a subset of these. Religion often surfaces as one of the major 
identity markers, yet the day-to-day context of competition, conflict, alliances, 
friendships, stereotyping and gossiping operates around other affiliations. I 
observed that religious demarcations assumed more importance for people at 
the discursive level rather than at the level of the performance of everyday lives, 
suggesting ‘political’ influence in this context. The views — ‘Jammu Dogras are 





? Sufia Uddin also points to the inadequacy of the term ‘syncretism’: 


Syncretism implies the improper mixing of two things of different origins. It 
results in a third product not authentic in itself. The mixing is deemed ‘improper’ 
based on two assumptions. First, there is the assumption that one culture is 
borrowing from another. Second, that there are obvious and solid boundaries 
between cultures and so with such clear differences, the borrowing is inevitably 
confused and improper. (Uddin 2011: 63) 


Uddin points to the female deity of forests in the Sunderbans, Bonbibi, who is 
considered to be the daughter of Ibrahim, a faqir (saint) from Mecca. Both Hindus 
and Muslims residing in close proximity to this forest and depending on it for their 
livelihoods worship Bonbibi to protect them from tigers and other dangers. Uddin 
explains that typically ‘at a Muslim shrine one would find a tomb of the saint where 
offerings are made. Here, instead, we have an image of a female holy personage that is 
by all appearances a Hindu goddess being venerated by both Muslims and Hindus’ (ibid.: 
61). The local practices, Uddin argues, are not merely ‘syncretic’ or mutual borrowing, 
but rather form a more complex and dynamic process that cannot be defined as either 
‘Hindw’ or ‘Islamic’. 
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docile’, ‘Jammu Hindus are tolerant and humane’ while ‘Kashmiri Muslims are 
selfish, clever and unaccommodating’, ‘Muslims are cruel aggressive people’ 
— reflected the political rhetoric (often implicit in the political vocabulary of 
Jammu) rather than the personal experiences of people. These views reinforcing 
their ‘Hindu’ identity in the context of polarised opposition from ‘Muslims’ 
would be contradicted at the level of performance, when many of these 
respondents would mix comfortably with Muslims and engage with them in an 
enthusiastic manner. Social and economic rivalries do not necessarily follow 
religious fault lines and are based on various factors. Social identifications, on 
the whole, follow a complex pattern, privileging religion at certain points and 
at certain times and de-emphasising it at other moments. My study of the two 
villages shows two different scenarios in which religion operates in the social 
and political lives of people. 

Since Kanhal is a ‘Hindu’ village and is populated mainly by Brahmins and 
SCs, social complexities herein are relatively fewer. The interactions of residents 
here are not confined exclusively to the village, and people often engage in 
formal and informal interactions with people belonging to other castes, regions 
and religious groupings outside their village (in their neighbouring villages, 
their work places, the locales of their close relatives and the market place). 
Some of my respondents expressed their acquaintances and friendships with 
Muslims outside the village, or their professional rivalry with them. Beyond 
the village, they also embraced their broader ‘Jammu’ affiliation — at times 
relating to it as an inclusive identity where they readily express their bonding 
with Jammu and Dogra Muslims, and yet at other occasions identifying with it 
as an exclusive ‘Hindu’ category that demarcates them from Muslims. However, 
these issues of religious demarcations had limited relevance for them in their 
village lives where the process of ‘Othering’ generally takes place within the 
‘Hindu’ denomination only, between Brahmins and SCs rather than between 
religious groupings. Thus, in their everyday lives, ‘Hindus’ were in competition 
not with ‘Muslims’ but with each other. Resistance is played out in the village 
by the lower castes who question the homogenisation of religion and privileging 
of Brahmanical practices. Religion operates in fragmented and local ways, with 
various families and castes having their own specific local deities, religious 
practices and traditions. Alternative religious traditions also add to the local 
religious practices, thus symbolising resistance towards the hegemonic religious 
practices. The everyday village life, thus, disproves the notion of any singular 
homogeneous ‘Hindu’ community. It also demonstrates that the chauvinistically 
religious notions appear to a large extent at the level of ideas influenced by 
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political rhetoric. However, these notions may become quite sharp during 
politically charged situations. As was witnessed during the Amarnath agitation 
in Jammu (discussed in section II of this chapter), Hindus in Jammu (across 
caste, class and region) were politically mobilised and joined hands to exhibit a 
belligerent assertion of ‘Hindu’ solidarity. During my fieldwork, a large number 
of Hindus, including SCs, told me that they participated in the agitation to defend 
their ‘faith’. “Hindus cannot be taken for granted, we will fight for our religion,’ 
said a female respondent. This aspect is further elaborated later in the chapter. 

The level and kind of exposure of people to life outside the village also 
shapes the opinions of people about other communities, particularly Muslims. 
The presence or absence of avenues to interact closely with other castes and 
religious and cultural groupings is an important factor in this regard. The 
higher the level of interaction with other communities, the greater is the 
chance of diverging from the political discourse that typecasts ‘Others’ in 
specific ways. Some of my respondents, especially those belonging to the 
poorer classes who had worked with and developed close professional relations 
with Muslims, reflected a sense of empathy for Muslims belonging to their 
class background. They showed some sense of bonding with Muslims, unlike 
the other respondents who had limited interactions with Muslims and had a 
stereotypical image of them. The ex-sarpanch of the village, whose son was 
posted in Kashmir as a Class 4 government employee when militancy was at 
its peak, fondly remembered the times that he had spent in Kashmir when he 
had gone there to visit him. He referred to the support and hospitality that was 
not only provided by the Muslim neighbours and friends to his son but was 
extended to him as well. Recalling his time spent in Kashmir, he narrated: ‘A 
Muslim family had rented a room to my son. They took good care of him and 
often offered him food, milk.... When I visited him, they were so excited to 
meet me and I was overwhelmed by their affection. Most of my son’s friends 
were Muslims and they also became very fond of me.’ Similarly, Kuldeep, a 
private with the Border Security Force, who had been posted to Kashmir and 
a number of states across India, sympathised with Muslims of Kashmir. He 
stated: “There is lot of backwardness in some areas in Kashmir ... people are 
poor and can be easily manipulated to join militancy by offering them money. 
Because of unemployment and backwardness, a lot of poor youth take to the 
path of militancy.’ In contrast, for those people in Kanhal who have limited 
interaction with other communities outside the village, the most important 
site of interaction remains the ‘village’ that shapes their worldview and socio- 
political responses. 
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Danidhar, unlike Kanhal, manifests enormous socio-cultural diversities. In 
addition to the Hindus, Muslims are also internally fragmented on the basis of 
class, tribe and other stratified endogamous groups similar to castes. Jatt, Mirza 
(Rajput) and Syed are the various categories among Muslims that compete for 
social space and economic resources within the village. Gujjar Muslims, a 
Scheduled Tribe (ST), form another group of Muslims with their own distinct 
culture and language. While Gujjars all over Rajouri mainly speak Gojri, other 
Hindu and Muslim groups in the village speak Pahari and commonly identify 
themselves with the Pahari culture of Rajouri. 

At the discursive level, many Hindu and Muslim respondents in Danidhar, 
forgetting their internal differentiations, asserted their religious sense of 
belonging and expressed stereotypical notions about each other. I would often 
encounter these notions during my fieldwork. Madhu, a housewife belonging 
to the Chandan caste, was perplexed about the fact that my research assistant 
was a Muslim. Making enquiries about him, she would often caution me 
about ‘Muslims’ whom she considered ‘extremely religious’. She once told me: 
‘Muslims are unhygienic people. They eat mota mass (beef) ... oh so dirty!’ 
These kinds of stereotyped notions were to be seen among the Muslims as well. 
Since they were aware that I am a ‘Hindu’, they hesitated in directly expressing 
their views about Hinduism. A few of them would indirectly point out the 
superiority of Islam to other religions. A young Jatt Muslim, who works in a 
clerical position in the Army Supply Corps, curiously asked me: “Your religion 
has so many Gods, isn’t it odd? You don’t have one religious book to follow.... 
Islam is the example of a real religion.’ However, I observed that many of these 
notions faded away when these very Hindu and Muslims respondents were 
seen easily transcending their religious boundaries and mingling with each 
other. Young Hindu and Muslim boys would cluster together in one corner of 
the village drinking and smoking, chit-chatting or teasing the passing girls. A 
lot of intermixing between communities was also on display during marriages 
and other festivities. Marriages in Danidhar are an occasion for both Hindus 
and Muslims to enjoy feasts, dance and also drink (secretly) together. Many 
of my Hindu respondents informed me that they really enjoy participating in 
Muslim marriages as they get to eat delicious non-vegetarian dishes there. A 
young Muslim boy told me: ‘Many of my Hindu friends come happily in our 
marriages. Some of them secretly eat beef as well and relish it too, but we 
don’t tell this to our families.’ I observed many rituals within the marriages 
that strengthen inter-community relations. Of these, one popular ritual is 
known as ‘befriending’ the bride or groom. The ‘friend’, often belonging to 
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different religious community, remains closely attached to the bride or groom 
and performs a significant role during marriage. Another similar aspect of 
marriages is the mandatory shagun (the reciprocal give and take system of 
presenting gifts or cash) that keeps inter-community relationships alive, tying 
communities together in an obligatory relationship. 

Despite different customs of marriage among Hindus and Muslims, the entire 
event provides common cultural grounds for people to socialise. Previously, 
marriages in both the communities involved ‘playing of dhoľ (beating of 
traditional drums). I was informed that recently, Muslim religious leaders 
had banned its use in Muslim marriages Since they consider this practice 
‘un-Islamic’, fines are imposed on those who defy the rule. Though generally 
abiding by these rules, many Muslims resent these restrictions and regard 
them as symbols of religious orthodoxy. A Rajput Muslim schoolteacher was 
upset by the fact that he was fined by the religious leaders due to the ‘playing 
of dhol’ during his elder son’s wedding. However, the recent introduction of 
‘disk jockey’ as a substitute (a recent import from larger towns) in a few Muslim 
weddings has made it difficult for religious authorities to dictate their terms. 

In many other common cultural spaces within and outside Danidhar, 
including melas (fairs) and performances of folk culture, people eagerly flock 
together and participate. Amidst such gatherings comprised of close groups of 
friends, relatives and neighbours who are enjoying the event, it is meaningless 
to categorise people as ‘Hindus’ or ‘Muslims’. 

Sufi shrines or ziyarats in Danidhar (visited by both Hindus and Muslims) 
form an important part of the village’s culture. These shrines do not fit into 
formal notions of religion and cut across many boundaries linked with not just 
the category of religion but also of nation. Of the two prominent shrines located 
in the village, the shrine of Baba Sain Kasham is under the care of a Hindu 
family. Sain Saraf from the Chandan caste not only takes care of this shrine 
but also provides material support for its maintenance. A native of Kotli (now 
in Pakistan administered Kashmir), Saraf migrated to this village at the time 
of partition along with other members of his caste. His veneration of the saint 
and the dedication with which he takes care of it is appreciated by everyone 
in the village. The other prominent shrine is that of Nau Gazzi. It is named 
after a Sufi saint who, it is believed, was 9 feet tall. I was told that a part of 
the funds for the maintenance of the ziyarat, which has an attached mosque 
and madrassa, comes from a Muslim native of Danidhar who had migrated 
to Pakistan and is now resident in England. An appreciation for his emotional 
attachment to his native village is a common point in the narratives of both 
Hindus as well as Muslims. The two ziyarats demonstrate the affiliations that 
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transgress the dominant notions of boundaries. In the first case, the dominant 
assumptions of demarcated religious boundaries are challenged with a Hindu 
taking care of the Muslim shrine. In the second case, there is transcendence 
of national borders and political animosity between India and Pakistan, with 
a Pakistani providing support for a shrine located in India. These individual 
cases have provided a common narrative to the people of Danidhar that they 
relate to and construct a common cultural discourse around. These shrines 
are especially visited on Thursday nights, which are considered holy. Large 
gatherings take place here during urs (marking the death anniversary of the saint 
of the shrine). Community kitchens or /angars are organised for people to sit 
and eat together. Pointing to the general Sufi practice of organising community 
kitchens in Jammu, Jigar Mohammed holds: 


It was not a simple act of charity to provide food to the needy. Rather it was 
intended to discourage the social practice of exclusion. Segregation and 
untouchability were the worst social evils, prevalent in the different parts of 
the country. In the Jammu hills, the topographical features also obstructed 
social intercourse among the inhabitants of different localities and pockets. 
The organisation of langar by the Sufis thus intended to associate people with 
the concept and practice of inclusiveness. (Mohammed 2009: 128) 


In present times, langar symbolises a religious as well as cultural event. This is 
clearly visible in Danidhar. Hindus and Muslims treat this as a special occasion 
and look forward to participating in it. They may sit separately or together 
during /angars but participate in it as a part of the ‘common village community’. 

As in many Sufi places, the people of Danidhar interpret saints in various 
ways, visit shrines for different purposes, and retain their religious identities 
by venerating the saint in ways that suit their religious sensibilities. Yet the 
shrine culture cannot be viewed as a temporary syncretism or mixing of two 
religious practices, nor as a momentary divergence from mainstream religious 
traditions. People do not visit the shrine simply as ‘Hindus’ or ‘Muslims’, nor 
with the deliberate intention of intermixing. Rather than visiting these shrines 
with the intention of exhibiting their plural or syncretic culture, they relate to 
shrines in terms of their local and regional culture. Shrines allow people to 
interconnect their religious, cultural and local identities, providing a complex 
collective identity. 





3 S. W. Ramey’s study (Ramey 2007) of Sindhi Hindus in Lucknow is important in 
understanding as well as problematising the relationship between syncretism and 
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Besides social and cultural intermixing, there are other ways in which 
religious boundaries are transcended. Class affiliations are clearly noticeable 
in Danidhar. Jatt Muslims and Chandans have strong class collaborations, and 
they collectively play the role of the ‘dominant’ group in the village. During 
monthly meetings, they support each other and influence decisions being taken 
on vital issues concerning their village. Along with Brahmins, they share a 
common sense of contempt for SCs and Gujjar Muslims whom they exclude 
from many significant village decisions and other socio-political activities. A 
similar class-bonding can be seen between the SCs and lower class Muslims, 
who try to find common ways to resist the class- and caste-based domination. 
The former see the Muslims as a buffer in their relationship with upper-caste 
Hindus and often express the feeling that the level of caste oppression they 
currently face would be multiplied many times over were they not living among 
Muslims. 

Vibrant socio-cultural and class interactions do not suggest that religious 
identities are unimportant in the lives of people. A majority of the respondents 
in Danidhar told me that they were deeply religious, often offered prayers in 
temples or mosques, and regularly visited the shrines. Muslims pray, many of 
them even five times a day, send their children to madrassas or mosques for 
learning the recitation of the Holy Quran, and also go for Haj. Hindus perform 
all the Hindu rituals, join in religious processions in Rajouri, and participate 
in religious kirtans and havans in the temples there. They also revere their 
local and family deities. A Hindu temple in the village is dedicated to ‘Bholi 
Mata’, whose story dates to the very recent past. Bholi Mata is a reference in 
the terminology of the village to a spiritually powerful female who was born in 
one of the Brahmin families and was considered to be ‘possessed’ by a goddess 
on occasions. After her death under mysterious circumstances, the temple was 
constructed to worship Bholi Mata. Though only Hindus visit the temple and 





alternative religious identities. Religious understanding of Sindhi Hindus diverged 
from the dominant definitions of demarcated religious communities. As migrants from 
Pakistan, the community defined their ‘Hindu’ identity in terms of ‘Hindu’, Sufi and 
Sikh traditions, and did not recognise the strict boundaries that separated Islamic, Hindu 
and Sikh practices. However, they did not perceive their ‘Hindu’ identity as syncretic 
or a deliberate blend of religious traditions. As Ramey maintains, ‘Their practices 
fit within their general understanding of the boundaries of Hinduism’ (2007: 24). He 
further observes, ‘According to the dominant understanding of Sindhis, they were not 
crossing boundaries or disregarding the significance of those boundaries. They simply 
challenged the dominant understanding of where those borders should be’ (ibid.: 24). 
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worship there, Bholi Mata is held in high regard by both Hindus and Muslims 
and is believed to protect the village and villagers from various problems. 
The distinct expressions of religiosity may sharpen one’s religious identity but 
not necessarily in opposition to other religious communities. People in Danidhar 
are, therefore, religious but not generally antagonistic to other communities. 
Yet, on occasion, some of them may become part of the polarised articulation 
of religious identities. Small conflicts may lead to the flaring up of religious 
sentiments and create a divide between ‘Hindus’ and ‘Muslims’, though such 
divides are ephemeral and forgotten soon after. A Rajput Muslim, who is a 
schoolteacher in Rajouri, told me: “Small trivial incidents can incite a few 
Hindus and Muslims to confront each other. It may be an India—Pakistan cricket 
match, or some distant happening in Ayodhya. But these sentiments evaporate 
quickly as people’s lives are so intermixed and interdependent.’ Usman, a Jatt 
Muslim, has friendly relations with his Hindu neighbours. However, he told 
me that many a time he had quarrels with his neighbours, not on religious but 
other issues. The only exception he could remember was when (along with 
his other Muslim friends) he had a serious quarrel with the young boys in his 
neighbourhood on the issue of an India—Pakistan cricket match. He narrated: 


When India—Pakistan match was going on, some Hindus taunted us asking if 
we are supporting Pakistan. We also got agitated and replied back ... yes we 
will support Pakistan if you dare us. There was a small fight between us. But 
many other people in the village got involved and resolved the issue. Relations 
became normal again. If there are a few people who want to indulge in fights 
and spread religious hatred, there are many people in the village who are wise 
and it is because of them that village harmony is maintained. 


Usman and other respondents told me that petty clashes on such issues generate 
temporary bitterness between the two communities. They stated that a few years 
ago, a small conflict between Muslim teachers and a few Hindu students in the 
village primary school assumed an aggressive form, whereby a few Hindus 
and Muslims engaged in physical violence and created tensions among the two 
communities in the village. 

These happenings are not unique to Danidhar but need to be placed in the 
wider background of Rajouri and its partition history discussed earlier. The 
unsettled context of the border and the presence of Pakistan as the ‘Other’ 
of India have also resulted in political mobilisation and frequent nationalist 
outbursts among Hindus. Muslims, despite being a majority, are pressurised 
with questions about their national loyalties — mainly due to their antecedents 
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in and affiliations with people in Pakistan and Pakistan administered Kashmir. 
Unlike in Hindu-majority areas, Muslims in Rajouri are more assertive and 
do not ignore the questioning by some Hindus. Hindus, meanwhile, insecure 
about their minority position but at the same time conscious about their nation- 
wide majority, are also easily provoked by political issues. For example, in 
another cricket-related incident, minor clashes took place in 2007 when a few 
Hindus burst crackers outside a mosque to celebrate India’s victory. Many such 
petty situations may lead to Hindu—Muslim skirmishes even when only a few 
people may be involved in the conflict. I was informed that a Hindu religious 
procession will generally be greeted by Muslims and vice versa. But during 
politically tense situations, these mutually amiable gestures may be replaced 
by provocations that might lead to violence. 

Even in these tense conditions, people have devised ways to cope with 
these situations and restore community ties. Ishwar, who owns a stationery 
shop in Rajouri city, told me: ‘Those who live in a mixed society never want 
their normal peaceful life to get disrupted. It is only the work of a handful of 
anti-social elements.’ 

Similarly, a Muslim Gujjar leader, Quyyum, said: ‘When we know that 
we live closely with each other, when I have more Hindu friends than those 
belonging to my religion, when I sit with them everyday ... then what is the need 
to accuse each other. Only political parties gain by fooling people.’ Another 
Chandan Hindu, who is a schoolteacher, explained: ‘Many small conflicts 
happen in the village and outside that may arouse religious sentiments. But 
many of us are aware that a few reactionary people in both the communities 
engage in such acts and disrupt peace.’ Similar statements from many of my 
respondents, thus, revealed the resilience of people as they continue to flock 
together, making it difficult to segregate communities permanently. Common 
problems arising out of border realities — instability of lives and economic 
backwardness — also sharpen people’s border identity. They have jointly suffered 
militancy, wars and consequent dislocations. When the dominant political 
rhetoric associates militancy with the ‘Muslim community’, Hindus in Danidhar 
are able to draw subtle differences between the two. Narrating that Muslims 
were equally targeted by the militants, Suresh, who belongs to the Chandan 
caste and owns a shop in the village, remarked: ‘Militants see no religion. They 
used to forcefully enter the houses of Muslims and ask for food and shelter. In 
any case, more Muslims than Hindus have been killed by the militants.’ 

On many occasions, people in Danidhar expressed that a similar experience 
of partition losses has brought them together. Pointing to the divided Hindu and 
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Muslim families across the border, people empathised with each other. They 
share memories and feel a sense of nostalgia about their native land now across 
the border and become equally emotional about visits of people from that side. 
A few Hindu families in Danidhar also have their relatives on the other side of 
the border, who have since converted to Islam. 

Even though these affiliations and visits across the border do not bring an 
end to the occasional assertion of religious identities, they often provide an 
exposure to other people’s way of living and culture, resulting in the breach of 
dominantly defined religious boundaries and many religion-based stereotypes. 
The connection of Hindu families with their relatives who have converted 
to Islam provides them with a wider ‘inter-religious family identity’. On the 
one hand, some of them may identify with the pro-Hindu political discourse 
and view ‘Muslims’ as their political ‘Other’, yet on the other hand they may 
empathise closely not just with their Muslim relatives but also with other 
Muslims in the village who have similar divided families across the border. 
The unusual and often difficult conditions at the border thus frequently play a 
dual role; on the one hand, they may reinforce tensions and religious rigidities 
while allowing politics to play around with border vulnerabilities, yet, on the 
other hand, they provide conditions for inter-religious and cross-national ties 
and affinities that entirely surpass the dominant political definitions. 

Though ‘communal’ tensions receive more political publicity and media 
attention, conflicts that are more frequent and fierce are not necessarily based 
on religious issues. A major focal point for social and political contention in 
Rajouri (also Poonch) is the Gujjar—Pahari rivalry, which has been discussed 
in Chapter 4. 


Shifting Affiliations, Ambiguities and Contradictions 


Through social memberships, affiliations and identifications, people make 
sense of the world they live in and position themselves in society, share 
commonalities with certain groups and develop a collective self-understanding, 
and demarcate themselves from non-members. In this way, they engage in the 
process of drawing boundaries between ‘Self’ and ‘Other’. While people may 
simultaneously identify themselves with a number of groups, the political 
discourse reifies certain specific affiliations (for example, religious or ethnic) by 
privileging them over others, and treating them as ‘natural’ and ‘static’. Political 
actors prioritise and singularise a specific affiliation and use it to mobilise 
people and differentiate them from ‘Other’ groups or collective (Brass 2003). 
This is reflected in the mainstream politics of Jammu that prioritises the ‘nation’ 
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and ‘religion’, seeking to construct a homogeneous ‘Jammu Hindu’ identity 
and placing it in opposition to ‘Other’ groups such as ‘Kashmir’, “Kashmiri 
Muslims’ and/or ‘Muslims’. However, most of the time this construction is 
never complete due to various kinds of social resistance and the fact that in 
actual social practices identifications are too ambiguous, plural and complex 
to be homogenised. Even when the politically reified categories influence 
social life and construct Self—Other demarcations in society, social ‘practices 
of identification and other kinds of social relations ... do not conform to the 
exclusivist idioms of the discourse of identity politics’ (Beek 2000: 528). In this 
context, my fieldwork shows that in everyday social life, people do engage in 
the process of forming groups and demarcating ‘Others’. However, immersed 
in complex relational networks, their perception of ‘Self? as well as ‘Other’ 
may be multiple, changing and fuzzy. Also, there is no homogeneous ‘Self’ 
or ‘Other’ and they may overlap in certain ways. On some occasions, certain 
groups within the category of ‘Self? may become ‘Other’, while certain groups 
identified in the category of ‘Other’ may be included in the ‘Self’. Reflecting on 
the fuzzy and non-homogenous ‘Self’ (or Other), K. P. Ewing refers to ‘multiple, 
inconsistent self-representations that are context dependent and may shift 
rapidly’ (Ewing 1990: 251). Finally, the ‘Other’ may not always be perceived in 
an antagonistic manner and one may observe a dialogical relationship between 
the ‘Self? and ‘Other’. 

A simple and fixed Self versus Other dichotomy may obscure these fluid 
interactions. As Avtar Brah holds, ‘there are multiple others embedded within 
and across binaries, albeit one or more may be accorded priority within a 
given discursive formation.... Binaries, thus, are intrinsically differentiated 
and unstable. What matters most is how and why, in a given context, a specific 
binary ... takes shape’ (Brah 1996: 184-185). 

The context of multiple affiliations and the ambiguous as well as shifting 
notions of ‘Self’ and ‘Other’ are illustrated in many conversations that I held 
with the respondents in the two villages. A common point in these conversations 
was the Hindus of Jammu came to develop an ambivalent relation with the Pandit 
community. Since their exodus from Kashmir as a result of militancy, a number 
of Pandit families have migrated to Jammu and settled there. The relationship of 
the ‘Hindus’ of Jammu with Kashmiri Pandits is quite ambivalent. The dominant 
politics of Jammu representing ‘Hindus’ as a homogeneous block includes 
Pandits in the wider ‘Hinduw’ category. It often uses extremely aggressive terms 
such as ‘genocide’ or ‘ethnic cleansing’ to explain their migration and places 
them in opposition to Kashmiri Muslims. The BJP has appropriated the miseries 
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of Pandits to expand their ‘Hindu’ constituency and projects them as victims 
who have been driven out from their homeland by militants and Kashmiri 
Muslims. However, in social life, people do not make such a neat demarcation 
between ‘Hindus’ as a whole and ‘Kashmiri Muslims’ (or Muslims). In fact, on 
many occasions, many Hindus in Jammu view Pandits as their ‘Other’, accusing 
them of causing inflation in food or land prices and appropriation of a good 
share of Jammu’s employment, educational facilities and housing space. They 
may also culturally separate themselves from Pandits and typecast them in 
various ways. At the same time, they may also express sympathy and support 
towards Kashmiri Pandits and view them as ‘victims’ who have suffered due 
to militancy and exodus. They also display a shifting sense of affiliations. 
For example, at one moment, an upper- or middle-caste Hindu may express a 
wider sense of belonging to the ‘Hindu’ religion by including SCs, empathising 
with Kashmiri Pandits and their miseries and distinguishing themselves from 
Jammu or Kashmiri ‘Muslims’; at other times, they may express a common 
Jammu sense of belonging by incorporating Jammu ‘Muslims’ and excluding 
Kashmiri Pandits. Some of my conversations reflected such complexities and 
ambiguities. A Brahmin couple in Kanhal, Sarita (a housewife) and Kuldeep 
(employed as a clerk), had the following discussion on the ‘discrimination of 
Jammu’ at the hands of Kashmiri leaders: 


Sarita: Kashmiri Musalmaan leaders are very cunning. That is why Jammu 
doesn’t get proper share.... Whether it is government jobs, medical seats for 
students or other educational opportunities, our Jammu people don’t get a fair 
share. Kashmiri Musalmaan and Pandits grab all opportunities.... But Pandits 
are good people, they are also Hindus. 


Kuldeep: Yes, they are nice people ... just like us they are Hindus.... But 
they are very cunning too, and do not leave any opportunity. In the past, they 
were very privileged and educated people and exploited illiterate Muslims in 
Kashmir. If a poor Muslim would request a Pandit to write a letter for him, the 
Pandit would in return make the Muslim do labour for him and exploit him. 
Because of their wrongdoing Pandits have to face hardships now. 


Sunita: They are migrants in Jammu but look at the facilities they get from 
the government. They get ration, money and jobs. But still I sympathise with 
them, they are living away from their homeland. ... We Brahmins are suffering 
the most. Our jobs are taken up by SCs and Muslims. 


In this conversation, while Sunita and Kuldeep identify with the politics of 
Jammu by placing Kashmir against Jammu, they also go beyond the politically 
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‘fixed’ categories. Although they do engage in the process of Othering and 
stereotyping other communities such as Pandits, they do so in a fluid manner, 
shifting from one affiliation to another and fracturing any notion of a cohesive 
religious community. Sunita and Kuldeep express their multiple shifting 
selves — Hindus, Jammu residents, Brahmins, as well as multiple shifting 
others — Kashmir, Kashmiri Muslim leaders, Kashmiri Pandits, and SCs. At 
one point, Pandits are considered by both respondents to be part of their 
Hindu selves; at another point, ‘Self’ is fractured to exclude Pandits. Pandits 
are clubbed together with ‘Kashmiri Muslims’ as the ‘Other’. At yet another 
point, Pandits are even blamed for oppressing Kashmiri Muslims. Kuldeep even 
empathises with the Kashmiri Muslim whom he had ‘Othered’ a few moments 
ago. Similarly, through an assertion of the Hindu religion, Sarita and Kuldeep 
see themselves as apart from not just Kashmiri but also Jammu Muslims. Yet, 
at times, the expression ‘Jammu people’ shifts Muslims from being ‘Other’ to 
a part of the ‘Self’. 

In Kanhal, I had another such conversation with Brij Raj, a Brahmin and 
a government employee, who also manifested similar ambiguities. He stated: 


Pandits are Hindus and have suffered due to militancy. But in Rajouri and other 
places also Hindus have faced militancy and unlike Pandits they did not act 
like cowards and run away from their homelands.... Kashmiri culture is very 
hospitable but only outwardly. Kashmiris have used their outward hospitality 
and goodness to loot the resources of Jammu. Pandits are very cunning, even 
Kashmiri Muslims do not trust them. They are looting the innocent people of 
Jammu.... Brahmins in any case are being robbed of their jobs by these people 
and lower castes. 


Swinging between ‘Hindu’, ‘Jammu’ and ‘Brahmin’ affiliations, Brij Raj 
stereotypes not only Kashmiri culture but also Kashmiris and Kashmiri Pandits. 
In one context he differentiates himself from Pandits, in a second context from 
Kashmiri Pandits and Muslims, and in a third context from SCs. 

These intricate and unfixed identifications, including religious ones, 
remain fragile and internally fractured even when they are hardened through 
political processes. Further, religious affiliations interact and compete as well 
as collaborate with various other identifications to further complicate the 
situation. Reflecting on these aspects, Gottschalk in his study of a village in 
Bihar demonstrates how people use past narratives and memories to exhibit 
multiple and shifting collective identifications that co-exist with and frequently 
cut across religious and communal identifications (Gottschalk 2000). 
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A similar study by Gerd Baumann (1996), though in the different context 
of Southall in London, emphasises that the local understanding of the cultures 
and communities of ethnic minorities in Southall challenges the dominant 
definitions that equate ‘culture, community and ethnic identity’. Instead, he 
argues that ‘in Southall there seemed to be communities within communities, 
as well as cultures across communities’. He explains: 


... the vast majority of all adult Southallians saw themselves as members of 
several communities, each with its own culture. The same person could speak 
and act as amember of the Muslim community in one context, in another take 
sides against other Muslims as members of the Pakistani community, and in a 
third count himself part of the Punjabi community that excluded other Muslims 
but included Hindus, Sikhs, and even Christians. (Baumann 1996: 5) 


Even when people are members of several communities or groups, they 
often foreground their religious identity on several occasions. I noticed that 
in many instances, the expression of religious identity is loaded with several 
contradictions and inconsistencies. In Danidhar, a Jatt Muslim woman would 
often claim that Islam is the most superior and only ‘true’ religion of the 
world. She often ridiculed Hindus for their belief in ‘thousands of Gods and 
goddesses’. On one occasion, however, talking about her village she remarked: 
“Our village is quite developed as it is near to and well-connected with the city. 
Its prosperity is all because of Bholi Mata [pointing to the village temple]. She 
protects our village.’ Thus, contradicting her own criticism of Hindu goddesses, 
she expressed her respect for the Hindu deity of the village and transcended 
her internalised religious boundaries. 

Another example involves a conversation between Dilshaad and Aneef. 
Dilshaad is a Muslim woman at whose place I was staying in Rajouri during 
my fieldwork and Aneef was a visitor from Mirpur in Pakistan administered 
Kashmir who had come to Dilshaad’s house on a courtesy call. Being born and 
brought up in Mirpur, this was the first time that Aneef had come to India to 
meet his divided family. Dilshaad and Aneef were introduced to each other by a 
common friend in Rajouri. Dilshaad, generally curious about Muslims coming 
from Pakistan, was quite excited about Aneef’s visit. She is a religious person 
and often demarcates Hindus from Muslims despite having many close Hindu 
acquaintances and friends. Along with her husband, she expresses a sense of 
bonding with her co-religionists in Pakistan (especially those living close to 
the border on the other side of the LOC and speaking a similar language). As a 
non-participating observer, I had the opportunity to listen to their conversation. 
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Since Dilshaad did not introduce me formally to Aneef, he had likely assumed 
that I was a part of the family. Both of them greeted each other and then started 
talking about ‘Muslims’ in Rajouri and Pakistan. Common religious ties seemed 
to be making them comfortable as they shared views about Muslims, their 
emotional and cultural ties and common concerns. After an initial exchange of 
greetings and pleasant chit-chat, the conversation took a different turn as both 
of them started comparing socio-economic conditions in Rajouri and Mirpur. 
This part of the conversation is described below: 


Aneef: I have noticed that Muslims are suppressed in India under Sikh and 
Hindu rule. Also, this is a backward area. I have to walk so much here, roads 
are not in a good condition, drinking water is scarce. Muslims don’t lead a very 
good life here. In our Mirpur we are very prosperous; we have big big houses, 
really huge with servants and all facilities. Life is comfortable there. Many 
Muslims own their houses in Mirpur but are settled in England and are very rich. 


Dilshaad (in a polite yet agitated tone): This is not true. Muslims have no such 
problems here as you may be imagining, we have all freedom to do what we 
want. I know the condition of Muslims in Pakistan who had migrated from 
India; they are still called ‘Muhajirs’ and are treated as secondary citizens.... 
Some areas in Rajouri are not well-developed, but some places are very 
prosperous. Given an option to live here or go elsewhere, I will always choose 
Rajouri.... Unlike in Pakistan, different communities live together here. We 
have no problems with Hindus and we share so much with them. 


The tension that had started building in the conversation was overcome quickly, 
though, as both of them started exchanging pleasantries, talking about the 
places and the people that Aneef had visited during his stay in Rajouri. Yet, 
in another part of their conversation, mentioned below, Dilshaad and Aneef 
disagreed on the sensitive issue of militancy: 


Dilshaad: Why does Pakistan send militants to our side? They provoke our 
youth to join militancy. This has created a lot of trouble for us, especially the 
Muslim community ... so much violence has taken place and so many of our 
boys have died. 


Aneef: Militancy is there since Kashmir has been occupied by India. If in 
Pakistan someone dares to say that Kashmir is independent, we will slit his 
throat. 


Dilshaad: But you have not suffered the consequences. Muslims here are 
suffering because of this. 
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The conversation described above that had started with a mutual emphasis on 
common religious ties gradually turned confrontational as both Dilshaad and 
Aneef started displaying their respective regional ties. Dilshad challenged 
Aneef’s claim of a better life for Muslims not just in Mirpur but also in 
Pakistan per se by using the word Muhajirs tauntingly (a term used to indicate 
the secondary status of those Muslims in Pakistan who as refugees migrated 
from India in 1947). The religious identity further fractured along political lines 
as both of them disagreed on the issue of militancy and the Kashmir conflict. 
Clearly, here, regional and political specificities surpassed the idealised notion 
of a ‘cohesive’ and ‘essentialised’ religious identity. 

Section I of this chapter has placed religion in the vigorous day-to-day 
realities where people interact among bewildering diversities and cultures, 
thus refuting any essentialised understanding of it. Section II of this chapter, 
however, will explore the ways in which religion assumes significance, directly 
or indirectly, in situations of heightened political emotions. Through the case of 
the Amarnath agitation, it will explore the role of Jammu’s politics in underlining 
religious affiliations as well as the divergent responses of the Hindus of Jammu 
towards it. The two somehow contrasting situations enable one to comprehend 
the temporal phases of religious assertions and explore the still available spaces 
for resistance. This complex reading of religion illustrates that certain phases 
of heightening of religious identities should not point to a reified understanding 
of religion. Instead, it helps in placing religion in a temporal socio-political 
frame, exploring contradictions within ‘Hindus’ and also looking outside this 
frame to gain a more nuanced, shifting and interactive understanding of it. 


Amarnath Agitation: A Case Study of Internal 
Complexities 


This section seeks to focus on the construction and assertion of religious 
identities in certain crucial moments. The Amarnath agitation (2008) provides 
a very interesting case study to analyse this process. Apparently, this agitation 
organised around a purely religious issue had brought into its fold the Hindus of 
Jammu as a single group irrespective of their internal differences. The massive 
protest — the largest that Jammu had witnessed since the Praja Parishad agitation 
of 1952 — had a significant impact on the regional politics of Jammu. Large 
numbers of Hindus from various parts of the region, cutting across rural—urban, 
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gender, caste and class divides had participated in the agitation that lasted for 
more than two months (Bhatia 2009; B. Puri 2009). By focusing on this case 
study, it is argued that the ambiguities that normally characterise the everyday 
life of people may wane in certain situations and a strong religious identity and 
‘unity’ among Hindus may be asserted. What is the nature of this assertion of 
religious identity and to what extent does it penetrate the social and political 
responses of Hindus — these are the questions that are raised and dealt with in 
theis section of this chapter. 

The extensive interviews from my fieldwork demonstrate that what 
appeared to be a historic and unifying moment for Hindus in Jammu had 
internal cleavages. Even in such emotionally charged scenarios where politics 
prevails and presents a homogenous image of ‘Hindus’, there remain enormous 
complexities and differentiations within the society, suggesting the agency of 
individuals and groups even when they are limited by the dominant discourse 
and politics. After a brief initial description of the nature and causes of the 
agitation, this chapter will use ethnographic fieldwork to illustrate the manifold 
layers of contradictions that characterised the viewpoints of various groups of 
Hindus regarding the agitation. These varied standpoints contradict and falsify 
some of the dominant claims of Jammu’s politics. 


Amarnath agitation: Making a ‘distant’ pilgrimage ‘central’ 
to Jammu 
The Amarnath shrine in Kashmir‘ (Figure 5.1) is an important Hindu pilgrimage 


site dedicated to the worship of Lord Shiva." It is located due east and slightly 
north of Srinagar. An agitation related to the shrine started in Kashmir and 





4 Located at an altitude of 4,000 metres, the Amarnath caves are situated 141 kilometres 
from Srinagar. The trek to Amarnath during the months of July-August draws Hindu 
pilgrims from all over the country. During this period, a natural ice Shiva lingam (phallic 
shaped idol of Shiva, a Hindu God) is formed and reaches its maximum height of about 
6 feet on the shrawan puranmashi or full moon day of Shrawan (approximately August). 


wn 


The most popular story associated with the discovery of the Amarnath shrine is that of 
a Muslim shepherd, Buta Malik, who discovered it in 1850. The story is that in 1850, 
when a Muslim shepherd was grazing his sheep in the mountains, a sadhu (Hindu ascetic) 
handed him a bag full of coal. When the shepherd returned home and opened the bag, 
the coal had turned into gold. Buta Malik ran back to thank the sadhu but could not find 
him. Instead, he discovered the Amarnath caves and the ice lingam, which he revealed 
to the people of his village, and since then the caves have become a sacred pilgrimage 
site. 
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Figure 5.1 Amarnath caves, located 141 kilometres northeast of Srinagar 


Source: Survey of India, Reg. No. 7200. 


quickly turned into a massive anti-India movement when around 40 hectares of 
forest land in Pahalgam (Kashmir) was diverted by the state government to the 
Sri Amarnath Shrine Board (SASB) for making temporary structures during 
the period of pilgrimage. The diversion of such land to the SASB, which is in 
charge of managing the shrine and the yatra (pilgrimage), generated violent 
protests in the Valley of Kashmir. Besides ecological concerns, there was a 
politically exaggerated fear that the land transfer to the Hindu shrine board was 
aimed at altering the Muslim-majority character of the Valley (Chowdhary 2009; 
Tremblay 2009). Political turbulence in Kashmir forced the state government 
to revoke the land transfer order, which in turn generated a frenzied reaction in 
Jammu. Hindu fundamentalist organisations like the Vishwa Hindu Parishad 
(VHP), Bajrang Dal and Shiv Sena, joined by the BJP, roused the already 
accumulated feelings of ‘regional discrimination’ in Jammu and projected the 
state’s decision to revoke the transfer of land order as ‘anti-Jammu’, ‘anti-Hindw’ 
and aimed at appeasing the Muslims of Kashmir (Bhatia 2009; Chowdhary 
2009). The agitation, fuelled by extremist elements in both Kashmir and Jammu, 
further sharpened the regional divide in ways never witnessed before.° 
Historically, due to its location in Kashmir, neither the Amarnath shrine 
nor the annual pilgrimage was an important religious symbol for the people of 
Jammu. They were not emotionally attached to it in the way that they were to 
the shrine of Vaishno Devi and its pilgrimage. Dedicated to Goddess Shakti, 
the shrine is located in the Trikuta hills in Reasi district of Jammu. In addition 





é During the agitation in Jammu, the call for an economic blockade of Kashmir by some 
organisations resulted in a sharp response in the Valley. A second wave of agitation 
was thereby started in Kashmir which lasted for a couple of months. The simultaneous 
agitation in the two main regions of the state was an unprecedented phenomenon. 
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to being of nation-wide importance for Hindus, Vaishno Devi is considered 
the most popular and revered local goddess who is believed to protect Jammu 
in times of war or crises (Foster and Stoddard 2010: 112-113). To express 
their devotion, Hindus of Jammu frequent the shrine by undertaking a rather 
strenuous trek of approximately 13 kilometres from Katra town (in Reasi district) 
up to the cave temple, mostly on foot, but also on ponies. The significance of 
the Vaishno Devi pilgrimage for the local Hindus is not simply with regard 
to their religious beliefs; it is linked with the life of the people in many other 
ways. Trade, business activities and livelihoods of many people in Jammu 
are dependent upon the pilgrimage (Jain 2007). The linking of Jammu to the 
rest of the country by rail in the early 1970s led to a massive increase in the 
number of pilgrims visiting the Vaishno Devi shrine every year. Many of these 
pilgrims combine the pilgrimage with sightseeing in and around Jammu. While 
the number of tourists visiting Kashmir witnessed a steep decline during the 
period of militancy, the number of pilgrims visiting Vaishno Devi continued 
to rise during the same period. This has generated a pilgrim-tourism related 
economy comprising hotels, cafés, dhabhas (local eateries), travel agents, taxi 
and bus operators, and small shops selling souvenirs, Kashmiri merchandise, 
basmati rice grown in the plains of Jammu, rajma (red kidney beans grown in 
hilly areas of Jammu) and nuts and dried fruits. The Vaishno Devi pilgrimage 
is seen as one of the major sources of prosperity for the people of Jammu. 

At the religious level, besides Vaishno Devi, the local Hindus of Jammu 
also accord immense importance to the temple of Bave Wali Mata (Goddess 
Kali), located inside the Bahu Fort in Jammu district.’ Large crowds throng 
the temple on Tuesdays and Sundays that are considered especially holy for 
worshipping the goddess. It is a general belief among the people of Jammu 
that the goddess saved Jammu city from air attacks during the India—Pakistan 
wars of 1965 and 1971.8 Shiv Khori (cave shrine of Lord Shiva in Reasi district) 
and Pir Khoh (cave shrine of Lord Shiva in Jammu district) are the other local 
religious places central to Hindus of Jammu. 

In this context, one may note the ‘distant’ relationship of the people of 
Jammu with the Amarnath pilgrimage. For the Hindus of Jammu, it represents 
a ‘Hindu pilgrimage’ similar to many other pilgrimages in India. The sense of 





7 Official website of Jammu District, available at https://jammu.nic.in/ (accessed on 5 
October 2011). 

8 The popular story is that whenever an enemy air force attempted to bomb and destroy 
the main bridge across the river Tawi, they failed to do so as nothing became visible to 
them. All they could see was the image of the goddess in the form of a small girl. 
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‘proximity’ that they felt for the local pilgrimages was not felt for Amarnath. 
They were not involved in this pilgrimage in any significant way. It was only 
recently, with the increase in the number of Amarnath pilgrims, that Jammu 
had become a halting point for them. More than Jammu Hindus, the Kashmiri 
Pandits were closely associated with the conduct of the Amarnath pilgrimage 
(K. Wani 2008: 54-55). It was administered by two Hindu religious bodies in 
Kashmir — the Purohit Sabha in Mattan and the Dashnami Akhara in Srinagar. 
While the pilgrimage was exclusively ‘Hindu’ in character, it had acquired 
a Kashmiri cultural form with the participation of local Muslims in various 
roles (Lawrence 2005: 298). Besides providing infrastructural support for the 
pilgrims, Muslims would organise /angars (in the form of food stalls) and look 
after other arrangements.’ Kashmiri Muslim porters provided important support 
for the pilgrims by carrying them (in palanquins) and their luggage through 
difficult mountainous terrain. The Muslim Malik family, who had originally 
spotted the shrine, also had a vital role in its management (Lawrence 2005: 298). 

The traditional association of the pilgrimage with Kashmir and Kashmiri 
Pandits is reflected in the last part of the Amarnath yatra when the charri 
mubarak, or Lord Shiva’s mace, is carried from its abode in Dashnami Akhara 
in Srinagar to the shrine. Khursheed Wani describes how the pilgrimage, 
traditionally a low-key affair, involved Kashmiri Pandits in the ritual of charri 
mubarak: 


In mid-July, a few hundred Kashmiri Pandits would assemble at Dashnami 
Akhara ... to pay obeisance to the charri mubarak (holy mace) of lord Shiva. 
The custodian of the charri mubarak, Mahant [chief priest] Dipindra Giri, would 
begin a procession of a few dozen sadhus.... The 100 km yatra from Srinagar 
to the Amarnath cave — with designated night halts — was a major attraction 
even for local Muslims. (K. Wani 2008: 54-55) 


Hindus of Jammu neither objected to the participation of Kashmiris in the 
pilgrimage, nor did they claim to own the shrine or the pilgrimage simply by 
virtue of it being a ‘Hindu’ affair. In fact, the yatra linked the Kashmir and 
Jammu regions positively, as the Hindus of Jammu appreciated the contribution 
of the Kashmiris in managing the whole affair. This remained the situation 
until the Kashmiri agitation over the diversion of land to the SASB took place. 





° The yatra also served the economic interests of the local Muslim population, bringing 
good business to the Muslim porters, ponywallas (who lead ponies), shopkeepers and 
palanquin bearers. 
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Until then, the Amarnath shrine and pilgrimage had remained a ‘distant’ 
Hindu pilgrimage in the imagination of Jammu Hindus even during the peak of 
militancy, when armed militants such as the Harkat-ul-Ansar in the early 1990s 
threatened to disrupt the pilgrimage (as a consequence the state government 
had to halt the yatra between 1991 and 1996) and when twenty-two pilgrims 
were massacred in 2000 (Navlakha 2006: 2976; Tremblay 2009: 939). 

However, there was a rise of ‘Hindu’ consciousness and assertion of ‘Hindu’ 
politics during the peak of militancy, especially in the context of the selective 
killings of Hindus in various parts of Jammu region (Jamwal 2008). In Jammu 
district itself, a number of militant attacks took place in several public spaces, 
busy markets and the railway station. The famous Raghunath Temple was also 
attacked. All these incidents had generated the space for a ‘Hindu’ political 
response, which was clearly reflected in the expanding political base of the BJP 
during the assembly and parliamentary elections after the mid-1990s. The BJP 
won both seats of Jammu in the 1998 and 1999 parliamentary elections and 
eight seats in the 1996 assembly elections (Chowdhary et al. 2007: 154—168). 

The early 1990s were also the period of rise of ‘Hindutva’ politics in many 
parts of India, as the Ayodhya movement, which caused the demolition of the 
Babri Mosque, gained momentum. Not only did the Hindu nationalist party BJP 
come to power at the national stage during this period, the era also witnessed a 
renewed vigour in other like-minded Hindu grass-roots organisations such the 
VHP and Bajrang Dal (Basu 1996; Hansen 1999; Katju 2003; Puniyani 2006). 
This external factor had an impact on the Jammu region as well. Like elsewhere, 
sections among the Hindus in Jammu were also mobilised to contribute 
monetarily and symbolically carry bricks to Ayodhya for the construction of 
the ‘Ram’ temple. A senior Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS) activist based 
in Jammu told me: ‘Ayodhya movement also got support from the Hindus of 
Jammu. The movement was popular especially in urban parts of Jammu. We 
mobilised them and told them to wake up and stand up for Hindus, for lord 
Rama. A woman activist associated with the RSS informed me: 


There was no scene of communal tension in Jammu. Hindus and Muslims were 
not polarised as in many other parts of India during this period.... Hindus in 
Jammu have no problems with Muslims and both communities live cordially 
with each other. But this does not mean that Hindus of Jammu do not assert 
their rights or stand in solidarity with other Hindus if our religion is in threat. 
During the Ramjanambhoomi episode, we mobilised Hindu men and women 
to visit Ayodhya. We went there with bricks, stones, small tridents and flags.!° 





10 Interview with an RSS woman activist, held on 20 November 2008 in Jammu. 
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Notwithstanding the rise of ‘Hindu’ consciousness and the political mobilisation 
of Hindus, the Amarnath yatra never became an issue of any conspicuous 
importance. In both Kashmir and Jammu regions, the yatra was a cultural and 
non-political affair. It was the political response of Kashmir towards the land 
order that brought the Amarnath pilgrimage into the imagination of Jammu. 
The revocation of the land order by the government was projected as hurting 
the religious sentiments of Jammu (KT News Service 2008a; Sharma 2008b). 

However, at the national level, the Amarnath pilgrimage had been 
appropriated by Hindu rightist groups since the period of militancy (Swami 
2008b). The communalised response of fringe militant groups in Kashmir 
towards the pilgrimage gave it national and local prominence. Hindu right- 
wing forces sought to exploit the situation and intervene in the structure and 
functioning of the pilgrimage. They gave the call for “Chalo Amarnath’ (Go 
to Amarnath), thus mobilising ‘Hindus’ to undertake the pilgrimage in large 
numbers (Jamwal 2008). Anuradha Bhasin Jamwal explains that nothing 
‘happened as an immediate result but the number of pilgrims to Amarnath 
began to show a steady increase each year’ (Jamwal 2008). Mohammad Ashraf 
elaborates on the role of Hindu extremist organisations: 


The Yatra shot into prominence only after a non-Kashmiri militant organisation, 
the Harkat-ul-Ansar banned it. The ban was taken as a challenge by the 
Hindutva organisations like the Bajrang Dal, the Shiv Sena, and others. These 
organisations were fully supported by the Government of India in taking up 
this challenge to show to the world that the writ of Hindu India ran all through 
Muslim Kashmir. From that day onwards it was a virtual battle between the 
foreign militant organisations and the Hindutva brigade. There were repeated 
attacks on the Yatra over the years which made the Yatra known throughout 
India. These attacks also acted as a red rag to the bull and the militant Hindu 
organisations made it a point to send their young members on the pilgrimage 
as a patriotic duty. (Ashraf 2008) 


The website of the aforementioned VHP describes their involvement in radically 
‘Hinduising’ and popularising the pilgrimage during the times of militancy: 


Our ancient pilgrimage ‘Amar Nath Yatra’ was on the verge of closure because 
of threatening from Kashmiri Islamic Jehadi terrorist. Hindu pilgrims were 
attacked many times.... In this situation in 1996, Bajrang Dal made a call to 
all the youth in the country to come for the yatra. More than 2,50,000 pilgrims 
including 75,000 Bajrang Dal workers reached Jammu for this yatra!... Our 
endeavours revived the prestige of our Holy Amar Nath pilgrimage. (VHP n.d.) 
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Caught between the fundamentalist militant groups in Kashmir and the militant 
Hindu organisations, the yatra gradually became a popular affair and served 
as a platform for the construction of an assertive ‘Hindu’ identity vis-a-vis 
the Muslim ‘Other’ (Ashraf 2008). Due to Hindu nationalist propaganda and 
publicity, the yatra gained momentum and the number of people participating 
in it from various parts of the country multiplied (Navlakha 2006: 2975; 
Tremblay 2009: 939). As part of the nationalist ‘Hindu’ drive, certain Hindu 
sections in Jammu also started owning the yatra. In response to the popularity 
of the yatra, its period was gradually increased from fifteen days to nearly two 
months (Navlakha 2006: 2975). 


Pilgrimage and Its Politicisation: Role of Shri Amarnath 
Shrine Board 


Generally, pilgrimages are predisposed towards universality, openness and non- 
duality, due to their ‘communitas’ characteristic, as pointed out by Victor Turner. 
Communitas refers to the tendency of pilgrimages as a liminal phenomenon to 
liberate the individual from conventional categories (of caste, class, tribe, and 
so on) and place him/her in an egalitarian relationship with other participants, 
thereby facilitating construction of a community identity. The liminality or 
geographically isolated location of the pilgrimage provides for a space where 
religious rigidities and many routinised boundaries that divide humanity are 
transcended (Turner 1973). 

Jafferlot explains that the egalitarian dimension of the pilgrimage may lend 
itself to political uses and may be specifically exploited by Hindu fundamentalist 
forces (Jaffrelot 2009: 2). These forces may intervene to cause the first aspect 
of the pilgrimage, which is ‘the community identity’ that ties the pilgrims to 
it, to be accentuated. At the same time, the second aspect of the pilgrimage, 
which seeks universality and transcends religious rigidities, is de-emphasised 
and is ultimately obliterated from the concept of pilgrimage. This is done by 
systematically introducing the notion of ‘duality’ or ‘we and they’. 

On the politicisation of pilgrimage, Jafferlot holds: 


The notion of pilgrimage — ‘Yatra’ in Sanskrit and in many Indian vernacular 
languages — is one of the mainstays of Hinduism which has undergone 
substantial nationalist interpretations in the course of time.... In India today, 
when someone uses the word yatra, he may indeed refer to a religious institution, 
namely a pilgrimage or a procession, or to an ethno-religious demonstration of 
strength by some militant Hindu organisations. But these two meanings are like 
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the two faces of the same coin, and sometimes it is not so easy to distinguish 
one version from the other. (Jaffrelot 2009: 1) 


Van der Veer explains that the notion of pilgrimage as a ‘sacred’ space is used 
by these organisations to successfully link pilgrimages with the imagination of 
a nation based on sacralisation of the national territory (Veer 1996). Deshpande 
also elaborates on these ‘spatial’ strategies of Hindu nationalists. He argues 
that the ‘spatial’ projects provide a sense of belonging and social identity to the 
people by linking them to utopian ideals and engaging them in the process of 
national imagination. By employing the ‘spatial’ aspects of pilgrimages, Hindu 
nationalism links religion with the geographical dimension of the idea of the 
nation-state (Deshpande 1995). 

The nation-wide ‘Hindu’ campaign to appropriate the Amarnath pilgrimage 
had employed similar strategies that attempted to sharpen its Hindu identity. 
Detaching it from its previously universal and distinctively Kashmiri cultural 
character, Amarnath was linked to other national Hindu pilgrimages (Jaleel 
2008). It was projected as a symbol of Hindu strength in Kashmir to challenge 
Muslim separatism. The campaign was later complemented by the SASB that 
further worked towards popularising and hugely expanding the pilgrimage, 
in disregard of the ecological or political concerns of the people in Kashmir 
(Navlakha 2006). Consisting of eight members, with the governor of the state 
as its ex-officio chair, the SASB was formed in 2000 by an Act of the state 
legislature to systematise the enormously expanding nature of the pilgrimage 
(Tremblay 2009: 940). The SASB, under the then governor, Lt. General (retired) 
S. K. Sinha, started projecting the board as an autonomous body with absolute 
power and engaged in a provocative agenda of ‘Hinduising’ and expanding the 
pilgrimage (Jamwal 2008; Navlakha 2006; Tremblay 2009). Previously, the 
pilgrimage was conducted by the combined efforts of the state government, 
local Hindu bodies and the Malik Muslim family, the custodians of the shrine. 
The SASB gradually dispensed with the traditional role of the Malik family as 
well as the Hindu religious bodies in conducting the pilgrimage, and sought 
to discontinue the right of the Malik family to receive a share of the offerings. 
The pilgrimage was thus disconnected from its local indigenous character 
and was brought in line with other Hindu national pilgrimages (Jaleel 2008; 
Jamwal 2008). Proper marketing was set in place to promote it on the basis 
of Hindu religious tourism. The event was now publicised in the whole of the 
country by, apart from the SASB, Hindu religious organisations and the media. 
A major change in its local character was brought about by the introduction 
of langars by organised religious and social groups located outside the state. 
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These /angars were so massive and so insulated that they directly affected 
the business of the local Kashmiris who were the ones earlier providing this 
facility. Not only were local Kashmiris excluded from any business generated 
by it, the pilgrimage as a whole became an external affair: routine activities 
being managed by the SASB and food-related support being provided by the 
massive /angars organised by people from other states such as Punjab, Delhi, 
Gujarat and Maharashtra.!! For the Kashmiris, the formation of the SASB and 
its operation during the time of Governor Sinha had deliberately delinked the 
pilgrimage from Kashmiri culture and ‘Hinduised’ it. 

Since the SASB was already viewed with suspicion by Kashmiri Muslims, 
the issue of diversion of land in June 2008 and its politicisation generated frenzy 
in Kashmir. Fearing its impact on the Muslim-majority character of Kashmir, 
they demanded revocation of the order. The response of Kashmiris to the order 
was so intense that the government was forced to revoke it. 

While the Kashmiri agitation was withdrawn with the revocation of the land 
transfer order, it had an adverse impact on Jammu, where a counter agitation 
was started (Tremblay 2009: 941-942). The agitation in Jammu, for the first 
time, made the Amarnath shrine and the pilgrimage a central symbol for 
‘Jammu’ and ‘Jammu’s Hindus’. As a result of the protests in Kashmir against 
the transfer of land and the consequent politicisation of the issue by Hindu 
nationalist forces, the shrine came to signify not just ‘Kashmiri domination 
over Jammu’ but also the ‘hurting of Hindu feelings by separatist Kashmiri 
Muslims’, thus placing ‘Jammu Hindus’ opposite to ‘separatist Kashmir’ or 
“Muslim Kashmir’ (Bhatia 2009: 448). Thus, the Amarnath pilgrimage entered 
into the mainstream imagination of Jammu, highlighting a process of political 
innovation by Hindu fundamentalist groups. 


Nature of the Agitation 


The prolonged agitation lasted sixty-two days in Jammu. It started on 29 June 
2008, when the BJP raised a public outcry, accusing the state government of 
appeasing the communal and separatist elements in Kashmir by surrendering 
the claim on land diverted to the SASB. The BJP gave successive Jammu bandh 
(shutdown) calls and was supported by its national leadership that vowed to 
make ‘Amarnath’ a national and electoral issue (KT News Service 2008a; 





1l This information about a change in the local character of the pilgrimage is from my 
interview with a noted senior journalist, Balraj Puri, held on 4 December 2008 in Jammu. 
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Sharma 2008b). Hindutva groups in Jammu such as the VHP, Bajrang Dal, 
Shiv Sena and the BJP staged violent rallies in various parts of Jammu. They 
clashed with the police, engaged in stone pelting and other disruptive acts 
such as smashing the window panes of vehicles at several places and blocking 
national highways (Sharma 2008a; KT News Service 2008c). The catchphrase 
‘hurting the sentiments of Hindus living across the country’ was used by them 
to generate emotions and justify their violent actions (K. Gupta 2008; Daily 
Excelsior 2008a). Initially, this did not bring about an enthusiastic response 
from society at large, though it caught the attention of the media and a few non- 
political organisations (Jamwal 2008). For instance, a large number of lawyers 
— under the banner of Bar Association of Jammu — came out to protest against 
the revocation of the order and appealed to all political, social, trade, transport, 
student and religious organisations to fight for the “cause of Jammu’ (KT News 
Service 2008b). The agitation received a fillip with the formation of the Shri 
Amarnath Sangharsh Samiti (SASS), a conglomerate of thirty-five different 
political, social and religious organisations. It included Hindu organisations 
such as the BJP, VHP, Bajrang Dal, Shiv Sena and other organisations of 
lawyers, traders and industrialists. The SASS resolved to protest the revocation 
order and fight for the ‘rights of Jammu’ (L. Puri 2008a). Several activists and 
prominent personalities from Jammu, associated with the SASS, played a role 
in mobilising people against ‘Kashmir-centricism’. Leela Karan, president of 
the SASS and a senior advocate at Jammu and Kashmir High Court, delivered 
speeches at various protest rallies, exhorting people to stand up for “Hindu 
sentiments’. In one of his speeches, he stated, ‘This government [referring to 
the Congress]!* has always played with sentiments of Hindus, whether it was 
Ram Sethu! or Amarnath issue’ (Daily Excelsior 2008b). ‘Discrimination 
being meted out to Jammu’ and ‘Hindu faith being offended’ were common 
overlapping themes circulating among the organisations associated with the 
SASS. Hindus from all sections of Jammu started rallying around the SASS, 
since its incorporation of several non-Hindutva groups in its fold provided 
credibility even among those sections of Hindus that were critical of the BJP’s 
politics. 





12 The Congress at that point in time had formed government at the state level in coalition 
with the People’s Democratic Party (PDP). 

13 A string of shoals connecting India to Sri Lanka, believed by some Hindus to be remnants 
of the bridge described in the Hindu epic Ramayana. It became a subject of controversy 
when Hindutva forces objected to a plan to dredge a patch across it to aid the movement 
of ships. 
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A defining moment that turned the agitation into an uncontrollable mass 
phenomenon in Jammu was the suicide of a local youth, Kuldeep Verma, at 
the site of demonstration (Daily Excelsior 2008c; L. Puri 2008a). Hindus in 
large numbers started pouring into the protests and went on a rampage after the 
administration mishandled the situation and went against local Hindu rituals by 
cremating the body of the protestor before sunrise (Pargal 2008). The Hindu 
organisations and the SASS now had a ‘martyr’ who had sacrificed his life 
fighting against the ‘Kashmiri anti-nationalists and separatists’. Following this 
incident, hundreds of thousands of agitated people assembled on the streets 
and main city chowks (roundabouts) and were directed by the SASS on the 
future courses of action (Daily Excelsior 2008c; Pargal 2008). The Hindu 
organisations left no stone unturned to channelise the regional grievances of 
people towards a ‘religious’ direction and communalise the agitation; slogans 
of Hindu dharam khatre mein (Hindu faith in danger), Hindus awake, and 
Beware, today Amarnath, Kashinath tomorrow were used to mobilise people. 
Coming from outside Jammu and Kashmir, sadhus (ascetics) and religious 
personalities associated with various Hindu organisations delivered provocative 
speeches and mobilised people around religious symbols. For the entire period 
of the agitation, there was an almost complete shutdown of Jammu. Public as 
well as private transport was not allowed to ply, local businesses remained 
closed, educational institutions were non-functional and even small vendors 
and shopkeepers were forced to remain closed. To see to it that the agitation 
is sustained for a long time and poorer sections do not feel the compulsion to 
go against it due to the lack of any means of livelihood, many religious and 
social organisations spent large sums of money to organise regular /angars 
(food stalls) and distribute free rations.!* 


Regional Grievances through a Religious Platform 


For the first time since the Praja Parishad agitation, the regional grievances 
and pent-up anger of people in Jammu against ‘Kashmiri political hegemony’ 


14 A BJP worker who was actively involved in the agitation told me: 


Our organisation spent huge sums of money to sustain the two-month long 
agitation. Lots of money was spent on posters, arranging transport for people 
and setting up of daily /angars. On a regular basis we distributed ration. ..oil, 
rice, potatoes, onions and flour were given to poorer households. We were also 
supported by wealthy traders and businessmen of Jammu, who funded our 
activities. (Interview held on 30 May 2010 in Jammu.) 
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found an organised public space for expressing discontent. Consequently, their 
reactions and protests became extremely aggressive and unmanageable. Even 
when many Hindu groups were raging against regional discrimination, often 
the line between ‘Jammu’ and ‘Hindu’ sentiments got blurred, and there was 
a blatant display of ‘Hindu’ symbols. The blurring is visible in the statement 
of B. S. Salathia, president of the Jammu Bar Association, a Congress worker 
and one of the prominent members of the SASS. In an interview with him, 
he described his aversion towards the communal politics of the RSS and its 
affiliates and underlined the regional grievances of Jammu; but at the same 
time, his assertion of a ‘Jammu’ identity often merged with that of the ‘Hindu’ 
identity: 


As achild, I used to attend the ‘shakha’ [RSS branch meetings]. They convinced 
us that we should burn all the Urdu books we possessed, since Urdu is not a 
Hindu language. I was never then able to learn Urdu. Later in my life I realised 
how important Urdu is for my profession. I became conscious of the communal 
ideas of the RSS-BJP family.... They have a political agenda with a divisive 
mind-set; and they are supporting the agitation only from that mind-set.... 
I fully supported the SASS.... Jammu agitation was fully justified because 
ours is a secular country and Kashmiris have as much right to live in Jammu 
as Jammu Hindus to use land in Kashmir.... This time ‘they’ injured ‘Hindu’ 
faith. Through the agitation, people in Jammu gained confidence that we can 
unite and fight. 


This ‘region-religion’ overlap was used by the Hindu political groups and the 
SASS to their advantage. In a most dramatic manner, Hindus across caste, class 
and political ideology participated in huge numbers; even those living in rural 
areas came out to take part in the protests. Women, students and children were 
the most active participants. The striking feature was the immense participation 
of women throughout the agitation, who hitherto had been politically inert and 
had not asserted their presence in the electoral sphere nor in any public or protest 
movement (Bhatia 2009: 447). Women’s activism elsewhere in north India had 
bypassed them completely and there is neither a women’s constituency nor 
gender-related politics in Jammu region (Ubbott 2010: 349). Apart from some 
of the belligerent slogans — Lathi goli khayenge, zameen vapis layenge (We 
will face bullets and batons and get our land back); Jammu ki naariyan, aag ki 
chingariyan (Women of Jammu are like burning embers); Desh ke gaddaron 





15 Interview with B. S. Salathia held on 27 November 2008 in Jammu. 
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ko, joote maaro salon ko (Traitors to the nation should be beaten with shoes); 
Khoon bhi denge jaan bhi denge, Bhole ki gaddi vapis lenge (We will give 
our blood, our lives, but we will take back Shiva’s throne) — women along with 
men were seen beating their chests and displaying swords and trishuls (tridents) 
(Bhatia 2009: 447—448). Due to the centrality of the Hindu faith, the agitation 
became a family affair, wherein all active members of the household, including 
women, participated. Since their engagement with this religiously defined 
agitation did not challenge any patriarchal norms, nor any other societal power 
structure, the family rationalised and legitimised the participation of women 
(Bhatia 2009; Ubbott 2010). Agitation became a convenient platform for a 
majority of women, unexposed to any progressive or gender-based political 
movement, to get some relief from their household burdens and venture out, 
divesting themselves of everyday discipline. They were able to acquire activist 
roles without contradicting the power structure. 

Overall, symbols of ‘nation’, ‘religion’ and ‘region’ were merged with people 
carrying national tricolours, singing patriotic and religious songs, shouting 
“Vande Matram’, along with the very popular slogan of Bam bam Bhole (Hail 
Lord Shiva). Local media also played a significant role in propagating the 
agitation as well as inflaming the situation (Jamwal 2008; Thakur 2009). The 
three-day ‘Jail Bharo Andolan’ (Filling prisons in protest) organised by the 
SASS drew massive participation from people with large numbers, including 
women and children, courting arrest (Press Trust of India 2008). The visual 
media repeatedly flashed images of massive demonstrations and processions 
with people carrying swords and pictures of Lord Shiva, aggressively shouting 
slogans, challenging the police and disrupting normal life in Jammu. Hindu 
organisations as well as the media presented the protest as a ‘Hindu’ and/or 
‘Jammu’ revolt against ‘Kashmiri Muslim separatism’ or ‘Islamic terrorism’ 
(Jamwal 2008). A spectacular image of ‘Hindu’ unity was projected with no 
space for voices of dissent or difference of opinion. 

In the past, Hindu rightist groups were unable to employ conspicuous religious 
symbols to propagate its politics in Jammu. The BJP could propagate its ideology 
by using the Kashmir conflict to mobilise ‘Hindus’ on nationalistic and regional 
issues and only indirectly refer to religious symbols. Even during the period of 
the nation-wide Ayodhya campaign or militancy in Jammu, these forces failed 
to communally polarise Jammu and Kashmir’s society (Jamwal 2008). Thus 
far, the reactionary tone of Jammu’s politics against Kashmiri hegemony had 
been predominantly regional and only obliquely religious (Chowdhary 2009). 
However, the issue of the Amarnath shrine provided an opportunity to bring 
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religious issues into prominence, leading to a blatant display of ‘Hindu’ politics. 
Nevertheless, religion had to be combined with ‘region’ and ‘nation’ in order 
to gain popular support for the agitation. In fact, notwithstanding communal 
manifestations, the underlying reason for the people’s dramatic response was 
‘regional’ rather than ‘religious’. In this context, Puri observes that ‘Jammu 
had been nursing a grievance against what its people perceive to be Kashmiri 
Raj in which they had been discriminated against. The current agitation was 
essentially an outlet for the pent up regional grievances’ (B. Puri 2008c). 
Similarly, pointing to the regional basis of the agitation, Chowdhary argues: 


Along with the religious factor, it was the regional identity politics that provided 
stimulus to the Amarnath agitation. In Jammu, a feeling of political discontent 
has been persisting since early fifties. The feeling emanates from the context 
of power politics of the State which is perceived to be Kashmir-centric.... It 
has also much to do with the specificity of the conflict situation of Kashmir 
and the responses of the Central government. There is a feeling that in all 
political negotiations undertaken to address the Kashmir problem, Jammu 
is taken for granted and that the political arrangements are imposed on this 
region. (Chowdhary 2009) 


Since there is no regional secular political party to address the concerns of the 
people, vocal Hindu nationalist groups are able to fill the political vacuum and 
come forward to appropriate grievances and provide religious channels for their 
outlet (Puri 1983a: 189; Chowdhary 2009). The land transfer issue related to the 
Amarnath shrine was an opportunity for the BJP to mobilise and strengthen 
its Hindu constituency. Successfully exploiting the issue, these forces provided 
a chauvinistic religious platform for an outburst of accumulated regional 
resentment. As discussed in previous chapters, the BJP had always occupied 
a marginal position in the electoral politics of the state and its only chances to 
gain electoral space had been during extraordinarily sensitive moments such 
as the militancy period or the Amarnath controversy, when it could ignite 
‘Hindu’ sentiments. Such moments have proved extremely productive for the 
BJP’s politics and have provided it with short-term gains. As Brass explains, 
generating communal tensions have ‘concrete benefits for particular political 
organisations as well as larger political uses. Hindu—Muslim opposition, 
tensions, and violence have provided the principal justification and the primary 
source of strength for the political existence of some local [Hindu] political 
organisations’ (Brass 2003: 6—7). The benefits for the BJP are reflected in the 
December 2008 Assembly elections that followed the agitation, when it was 
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able to win (a record number of) eleven seats. Yet, as regional and religious 
emotions subsided, the political mobilisation lost its impact as indicated in 
the results of the parliamentary elections in 2009. Banking on the ‘Hindu’ 
sentiments that it had generated in 2008, the BJP expected victory in the two 
seats from the Jammu region. However, it lost both the seats to the Congress 
(Chowdhary 2009). 

This chapter intends to illustrate that even when religion becomes a potent 
force in exceptional circumstances and ‘Hindu unity’ is projected as inviolable 
as in the case of the Amarnath agitation, there prevail many dissenting voices 
among Hindus that may not be allowed expression during those times. One of 
the purposes of this chapter is to explore the inner complexities and fissures 
within the ‘Hindu community’ that were obscured by the politics and mass 
hysteria that defined the moment of agitation. Instead of its one-dimensional 
projection, the study of Kanhal and Danidhar villages illustrates a different 
and multifaceted picture of the agitation. The extent to which various sections 
of ‘Hindu’ society backed the agitation differed, as also their rationale for 
supporting or not supporting its different facets. The two villages constitute 
important sites for the study of the agitation because of their immediacy to city 
life and politics. Bishnah tehsil, where Kanhal is located, represents a Hindu- 
dominated area where the Amarnath politics was played out in a full-blown 
form evoking frantic participation of Hindus throughout the agitation. Danidhar 
village adjoins the main town in Rajouri tehsil, which has a substantial Hindu 
population (many of whom are shopkeepers, traders, small businessmen and 
professionals). Hindu nationalist politics as well as mainstream Jammu politics 
has some support from this section of the town’s population. It has also made 
inroads into the nearby rural areas that have a sizeable Hindu population. 
Moreover, the Muslim-dominated context of Rajouri provides a more nuanced 
view of the agitation and the associated Hindu responses. 


Agitation as Not a Monolith but a Multi-layered Reality 


I started my fieldwork a few months after the agitation had ended, and 
therefore its memories were vivid in the minds of the people. Rather than one 


16 Amit Sharma, a BJP worker based in Rajouri, told me: 


Many Hindus in Rajouri town are our supporters. We get a lot of backing especially 
from the trading and business class.... Rajouri town was our main base for the 
Amarnath agitation. 
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common outlook regarding the agitation, people in these villages offered varied 
arguments for supporting, participating, criticising or disconnecting from it. 
Many respondents described the moment of agitation as overpowering and 
one that demanded support from all ‘Hindus’. It was especially hard for those 
among ‘Hindus’ who were unsympathetic or disapproved of the agitation. 
Societal pressure, hysteria and fear of community sanctions did not allow them 
to express their views or openly dissociate from the ongoing protests. Yet their 
rural settings provided them some space for detachment. Though being unable 
to criticise it, they could manage to remain away from the agitation by choosing 
to stay at home rather than joining the protests in the city. The specific day- 
to-day concerns of the rural areas (as different from the urban centres) also 
enabled some of these respondents to engage distantly with — or even detach 
themselves from — the agitation. A few months after the agitation, when the 
frenzy had subsided, people were able to express their opinions more freely. 


Highly Politicised Responses 


While I found that most responses were layered and heterogeneous, reflecting 
the dilemmas, indifference and doubts in relation to the agitation, there were 
a few clear-cut and definite viewpoints as well. These were the views of those 
respondents who were highly politicised and clearly identified with a particular 
political ideology. A few upper-caste respondents, who were strong supporters 
of the BJP as well as Hindutva politics, approved of the agitation and even the 
blatant use of religious slogans. Some of them were associated with the sangh 
(RSS) politics through family tradition. Despite the relative decline in the 
activities of the RSS (shakhas or branch meetings and prabhat-pheris or early 
morning processions), a number of people are ideologically affiliated to it. A 
BJP supporter who is a devoted member of the RSS in Kanhal village explained: 


Earlier shakhas were more popular among the Hindus, especially the youth. 
The shakhas were the places where people would gather, learn about their 
culture, socialise ... now there are so many diversions ... more modern means 
of socialising. That is why fewer people attend shakhas now. But still RSS 
ideology attracts Hindus.... We have a lot of supporters who come and attend 
our meetings. 


Respondents from families whose previous generations attended RSS shakhas 
were still strongly inclined towards the RSS and the BJP because the RSS’s 
ideology had become a part of the family discourse. 
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Vouching for the ‘Hindu’ identity politics of Hindu fundamentalist 
organisations, this category of respondents appreciated the agitation for 
asserting the ‘Hindu’ character of Jammu. They prioritised the religious basis 
of the agitation as compared to its regional character. Shanti, a Brahmin 
respondent from Kanhal with an RSS family background, informed me that as 
a child she had been a regular at the shakha but had to discontinue it later due to 
family responsibilities. However, her political socialisation is quite strong and 
she aggressively refers to the need to strengthen the ‘Hindu’ identity vis-a-vis 
the ‘Muslim’ (and sometimes Christian) identity. However, she also maintains 
a distance from the SCs. Typecasting Muslims as ‘aggressors’, ‘beef eaters’, 
‘communal’, ‘terrorists’ and a ‘threat to Hindu culture’, she believes that ‘Hindus 
as a Superior community need to have power and control over Muslims’. For 
her, the Amarnath agitation was necessary for Hindus to unite and display their 
religious strength. Enthusiastically narrating the role of the BJP in the Jammu 
agitation, she commented: 


What a great role the BJP played! It always comes forward for the Hindu 
cause and unites Hindus. Without the BJP such a scale of mobilisation is not 
possible. Some of its leaders gave huge amounts of money for the agitation. 
Money was used to give compensation to the people who got injured during 
protests, distribute food and organise langars. 


She was specifically very appreciative of the role played by the religious and 
political leaders associated with the Hindutva forces, such as Dinesh Bharti!” 
and Sadhvi Ritambara,!* in mobilising Hindus and standing for their dignity 
and honour. Shanti stated: 


Mahant Dinesh Bharti’s speeches provided a sense of confidence to Hindus; he 
told them to wake up, get aware. Sadhvi Ritambara also visited Jammu but she 
was not allowed by the government to address people. Government is scared 
of her because she boldly talks about the cause of Hindus. She boldly says, 
‘Hindu Jago’ (Hindus wake up!), “Gaddaron ko Maaro’ (kill the traitors). We 
Hindus showed our strength to the Muslims of Kashmir, we showed that we 
can fight against these traitors. 





'7 Dinesh Bharti, mahant (chief priest) of a Radha Krishna temple in Jammu, is associated 
with the VHP. 
18 Sadhvi Ritambara is a political activist of the VHP. 
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Despite strongly espousing Hindutva ideology, Shanti’s viewpoints were 
not without contradictions. Differentiating between ‘Jammu Hindus’ and 
‘Jammu Muslims’ as two mutually exclusive communities, she argued that 
the former are ‘superior’ and more ‘open-minded’ than the latter. But at the 
same time, she considered ‘Jammu Muslims’ as culturally closer and more 
trustworthy than Kashmiri Muslims whom she labelled as ‘disloyal’ towards 
the Indian nation. Another layer of contradiction emerged from her gender 
positioning when she questioned and yet endorsed many patriarchal village 
rules and gender inequalities. She expressed enthusiasm about the freedom 
from household chores and other routinised responsibilities that women had 
enjoyed when participating in the agitation. Though she admired the leadership 
and assertive roles that women had assumed throughout the agitation, Shanti 
was clear that these roles should be integrated and not in conflict with their 
family lives — a concept of “women’s emancipation’ generally espoused by the 
sangh. Shanti supported the agitation but did not participate actively due to 
village rules. Hindu men and women in Kanhal village were fierce supporters 
of the agitation and a large number of men were part of the protest rallies. 
However, according to the village rules, women (particularly Brahmins) were 
not allowed to venture out into the public space and indulge in sloganeering. 
Despite appreciating the participation of women in the agitation elsewhere, 
Shanti herself did not question the village norms restricting her participation. 
These contradictions, nevertheless, fitted well with her Hindutva leanings that 
uphold limited ‘emancipation’ for women within the patriarchal confines of 
family, community and religion, where any discussion on gender oppression 
and the notion of ‘equal rights’ is incessantly excoriated (Hansen 2005; Katju 
2005; Sarkar 2005). Tanika Sarkar has pointed out such contradictions within 
women affiliated with Hindu-right organisations. By engaging with rightist 
ideology, women attain self-confidence, fulfil their intellectual hunger, and 
‘release frustrations built up as a result of having been marginalised members 
of orthodox families’ (Sarkar 2005). Yet they are attached to the patriarchal 
norms. Operating within these set of contradictions, Shanti was a passionate 
adherent of Hindutva politics and completely supported the religious expression 
of the agitation. 

Chaman Lal, another Brahmin respondent closely associated with the RSS 
and an active supporter of the BJP, drew a similar distinction between Kashmiri 
and Jammu’s Muslims. He told me: 


Agitation was much needed in Jammu to teach Muslims a lesson and raise 
‘Hindw’ voice’. Kashmiri Muslims are a threat to our nation. Their loyalties are 
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with Pakistan. They cannot tolerate Hindus in Kashmir and even drove Pandits 
out of their land. However, I have no sense of contempt for Jammu’s Muslims 
since they have always supported regional concerns of Jammu. 


Though stating that religious assertion was essential to bring all Hindus 
together, he trivialised the role of lower-caste Hindus in the agitation, arguing 
that ‘these people do not have a mind of their own’. He remarked: “They get 
swayed by politicians who offer them money and liquor.’ Despite distrusting 
lower castes, he believed that their role was nevertheless important for displaying 
‘Hindw’ unity and strength. His primary emphasis on ‘Hindu faith’, “Brahmin 
superiority’ and the simultaneous ‘need for Hindu unity’ is in line with the 
RSS ideology. 

Similarly, a young upper-caste respondent, Vikas, who is a member of the 
Akhil Bharatiya Vidhyarthi Parishad (a student wing affiliate of the RSS), 
narrated stories about his involvement in mobilising Hindus and ‘making them 
conscious about the suppression of Hindu rights owing to Islamic domination 
in the state’. According to him, a violent display of ‘Hindu’ sentiment was 
necessary to counter what he termed as ‘ongoing Islamisation agendas’ of 
Kashmiri Muslims. A few other respondents who were either supporters 
or members of Hindu right-wing organisations also glorified the religious 
content of the agitation. This is not to say that they had a fixed ‘Hindu’ sense 
of belonging or that they always foregrounded their ‘Hindu’ identity. They 
often privileged their caste, rural, village, gender or regional affiliations. 
Notwithstanding their wide-ranging and shifting sense of belonging, their 
political socialisation, along with the momentary hysteria generated by the 
agitation, clearly led them to prioritise their ‘Hindu’ identity. 

Another category of respondents that expressed their views about the 
agitation in an unambiguous and clear manner were a few highly politicised 
SCs. Strongly rebuffing the idea that the agitation served the interests of all of 
Jammu’s Hindus, they regarded it as an agenda of the “upper-caste political elite’. 
The agitation, according to them, led to heavy economic losses for the people 
of Jammu, especially the marginal sections. During a focus group interview 
with the SCs in Kanhal, Madan Lal, an Ambedkarite and a supporter of the 
Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP), remarked: 


Even if Jammu gets discriminated against, what will the agitation do? It was 
all done by the BJP ... the Brahmin party ... to gain votes, nothing else. The 
agitation was totally against the interests of people. We suffered heavy economic 
losses; Jammu had been set back by twenty years due to the agitation. 
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Businesses, transport, government offices, daily wagers, ‘rehri walas’ 
(hawkers) — all suffered losses. It is Brahmin politics and vote bank politics to 
provoke people. This was hysteria similar to the “Ram Mandir’ [referring to 
the Ayodhya movement to construct a temple for Lord Rama] one, to divide 
people. This was an event for big shopkeepers, big wealthy parties. I did not 
go and neither did I allow any of my sons and relatives to participate.... 


Questioning the religious politics and the hysteria it generally creates, he further 
commented: ‘Hindus do not go to temples constructed in the village. But they 
will get involved in “Ram mandir” politics ... the mandir (temple) that they 
have never seen in their lives.’ 

When another SC respondent in the focus group interview intervened to 
argue that a few people from their caste in Kanhal had also participated in the 
agitation, Madan questioned the very basis for their participation: 


Yes, why not, they will of course participate since the land in Kashmir belongs 
to their ‘dada-pardada’ (ancestors)! These people have not even been to the 
Amarnath shrine, but they are ready to fight for it.... The problem is that 
our Scheduled Caste community is not united. Otherwise, why would they 
participate in a BJP motivated agitation? 


Madan, being one of the very few Ambedkarites in Kanhal village, often 
talked about the downtrodden situation of the Mahar community (to which 
Ambedkar belonged), Ambedkar’s lifelong struggle against the Hindu caste 
structure and his role in drafting the Constitution as well as his conversion to 
Buddhism. Asserting his ‘Dalit’ identity, he supported the Dalit-based BSP 
and often took the initiative in organising its meetings in the village, especially 
during elections. This background explains his rejection of the agitation and 
his critique that it had more to do with upper-caste politics than with any issues 
of regional discrimination. 

Similarly, Hira Das, a government employee in Kanhal, strongly articulated 
his lower-caste identity. Unlike most of his caste members in the village, he is 
economically well off and has a permanent government job. When I visited his 
house, he handed me a book on Ambedkar and emphasised that I must read it 
and understand the depth of his philosophy. He told me that rather than going 
to village temples, his family goes to the religious events of the Radhasoami 
sect that preaches equality of all human beings and de-emphasises the notion 
of idol worship. Strongly rejecting the Amarnath agitation, he stated: ‘It is a 
political conspiracy by upper-caste Hindus. It was a show that was run by the 
BJP and like-minded parties. These upper-caste parties have always divided 
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people on religious terms.’ Hira Das maintains that the most immediate forms 
of discrimination are not regional but rather related to caste and class. He 
questioned: ‘Will such demonstrations eliminate the discrimination that we 
face? No.... Amarnath land issue is a political stunt and radical parties in both 
Kashmir and Jammu regions are playing with it. It has nothing to do with poor 
people.’ 

I found similarly unambiguous and highly politicised positions taken by a 
few SC members in Danidhar village. Bihari Lal, the most articulate member 
of the SC community, often engages in discussions about politically contentious 
issues such as poverty, caste inequality, reservations for lower castes, and 
economic or political corruption in the country. He would often narrate verses 
from progressive Urdu poetry. He once commented that his low caste and class 
position liberates him from various societal norms and obligations; from this 
vantage point, he can strongly criticise the upper castes and the socio-political 
structures that are biased in favour of the privileged. Bihari Lal was also a 
strong critic of the Amarnath agitation and held that land in Amarnath was too 
far a concern for him. Labelling the agitation as a political ‘time-pass’ (casual 
concern) of the elite, he stated that ‘poor people had nothing to gain from it. In 
fact they had to lose their daily livelihood as a result of the complete shutdown 
of the Jammu region for two months’. 

Their peripheral caste and class positions along with their political exposure 
allowed these SC respondents to outrightly denounce the agitation as well as 
challenge its core theme of ‘Hindu unity’. Comprehending ‘discrimination’ 
in ways different from the urban and upper-caste sections, they distanced 
themselves from the dominant political rhetoric of ‘regional discrimination’ 
that from their perspective remains ‘elite-centric’ and does not address the 
legitimate grievances of marginalised classes. 

Except for these clear-cut political standpoints, most of my respondents 
held multi-layered, intricate and politically ambivalent opinions. The diverse 
responses that I could collect from the field very clearly indicated that the issues 
highlighted by the agitation did not form the core concern of people in these 
two villages. A number of issues that go beyond the agitation-related politics 
were considered more significant by the people in their everyday lives. Provided 
next is an analysis of such responses. 


Rural Realities 


The 2008 agitation in Jammu was significant due to the greater reach of 
dominant Hindu politics well beyond urban areas. The agitation projected an 
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image of an uninterrupted political continuity between urban and rural areas. 
However, on deeper analysis, one can see that the reality was marked by many 
points of disconnection and disjunctions. In urban areas, besides religious 
issues, ‘Hindus’ were mobilised around the regional issues — ‘discrimination 
against Jammu’, ‘lack of development in Jammu’, ‘political marginalisation 
of Jammu vis-a-vis Kashmir’. However, in rural areas, even when support for 
regional causes was forthcoming, large numbers of people remained relatively 
unenthusiastic about participation in the agitation for the following broad 
reasons. First, some people identified with regional grievances but did not 
participate in the agitation as they prioritised their day-to-day concerns related 
to their rural way of life over more distant political and regional issues. Second, 
for some people the prolonged nature of the agitation was in contradiction with 
their fundamental livelihood issues. They also stated that agitation-related 
politics is at odds with rural realities. Third, some people were against the 
violent means and methods adopted during the agitation that disrupted their 
day-to-day lives. However, notwithstanding their sense of criticality due to their 
rural and class sense of belonging, many people still supported the agitation 
and identified with its regional/religious basis. These trends are visible in my 
interviews with respondents. 

In separate focus group discussions held with Brahmins in Kanhal and 
Chandans in Danidhar, a debate was initiated on the general problems that 
people experienced in their day-to-day lives, and the respondents were 
encouraged to come up with as many concerns as possible. Most of the debate 
revolved around matters of unemployment, lack of good roads, schools and 
health facilities, drinking water problems, irrigation problems, discrimination 
against rural areas in favour of urban localities and inflation. Both groups 
emphasised the neglect of rural areas by political parties. While for the 
Brahmins of Kanhal, reservations for SCs was one of the major concerns, 
for the Chandans of Danidhar the backwardness of their border district and 
issues related to militancy surfaced as the main concerns. Broader questions 
of ‘discrimination against Jammu’ or ‘assertion of Hindu identity’ were not 
implied here. The issues of agitation and ‘regional grievances’ were discussed 
separately as a political matter and not under ‘problems and concerns’. It 
surfaced as a higher abstract political issue that engaged people and tied 
them into a ‘collective’. It was this sense of collective social identity and the 
passions it generated that drew people towards the dominant politics. As part 
of the collective ‘Jammu’ identity, people surpassing their immediate concerns 
identified with the political slogan of ‘regional discrimination’ and empathised 
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with the popular unrest that marked the agitation period. Yet the routinised 
everyday sphere indicated more profound and immediate matters. 

When I asked two SC women, Sudesh and Gayatri, whether they were 
aware of the causes behind the agitation, they were quite unambiguous about 
it. However, their response about their own role in the agitation was mixed. 
Explaining the cause of the agitation, while one of them stated, ‘It was our land’, 
the other woman commented, “Today they (Muslims) took our land, next they 
will take control over entire Jammu and Kashmir.’ Despite their clear stands, 
they were quite unclear about their need to participate in it. On inquiry about 
whether they had participated in the protests, Sudesh stated: ‘No we didn’t go. 
We had to finish our work. No use shouting slogans — “Bam Bam Bhole” ... 
— we had to cut fodder from the fields, cook food, work on their (Brahmin’s) 
land.... A few of our men used to go.’ Gayatri stated: ‘What is the use? People 
in rallies throw stones, someone can get hurt.... Women in the cities used to 
go. People in urban areas have a lot of time. They can afford to shout slogans 
but we are busy people.’ 

Similar kinds of dilemmas regarding participation in the agitation were seen 
in Danidhar village as well. Satish, a school teacher belonging to the Chandan 
caste, identified with the regional concerns that were raised in the agitation but 
did not participate in it. He maintained: 


Regional assertion was inevitable given the economic and political neglect of 
Jammu region. All medical seats and government employment is taken up by 
Kashmiris. Every time the chief minister of the state is a Kashmiri. Jammu’s 
political leaders have little say. All political decisions are negotiated between 
Kashmir and the Central government, and are imposed on Jammu. For how 
long are people going to tolerate this? 


However, giving his reasons for not participating in the agitation, he stated that 
it was appropriated by Hindu political forces with vested interests. According 
to him, the agitation was prolonged without any concern for the poorer 
sections. Also, objecting to the violent methods that were adopted, he stated: 
‘The disruptive methods adopted ... pelting stones, not letting shops open ... 
caused so much inconvenience to the people. The private vehicles of those on 
urgent and unavoidable business were damaged.’ Disapproving of the complete 
shutdown of Jammu for nearly two months, Satish argued: 


Such measures cause damage to Jammu in many ways. Economic losses to 
Jammu were huge and irreparable. Schools, colleges and university were all 
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shut, causing much harm to students. In terms of education, the worst sufferers 
are the rural students who have to struggle a lot to make up for the lost time. 


The opinions stated here reflect a divergence from the projected image of the 
agitation — that it represented the most pivotal concerns of the people of Jammu. 
While some respondents pointed out the triviality of the broader, abstract issues 
that the agitation politics (or mainstream Jammu politics) stands for, others 
identifying with regional politics emphasised that these broader issues should 
not override their more immediate day-to-day concerns. The dependence of 
people on land and agriculture (in spite of a shrinking agricultural economy) 
shapes their lives in ways different from urban areas and closely engages them 
with issues of class, economic survival and livelihood. Despite having close 
associations with the issues raised in the agitation, the people of Kanhal also 
emphasised the rural realities that may not be compatible with the issues raised 
in the agitation. 


Heterogeneity within Caste 


There were heterogeneous responses within each caste regarding the nature 
and direction of the agitation. While many upper-caste or Brahmin respondents 
strongly supported the agitation (and even its violent methods that they 
deemed were essential to counter the long years of political suppression), a 
few respondents within the same caste refused to follow the dominant political 
wave. They often prioritised their class, gender and rural realities over their 
caste and distanced themselves from the abstract political issues. Similarly, 
while a few SC respondents outrightly rejected the agitation by associating it 
with upper-caste politics, many other members of the same caste were either 
ambivalent or identified with agitation politics to a certain degree. 

My conversations with the women of a Brahmin joint family revealed that 
unlike many other Brahmin women of Kanhal who aggressively supported the 
agitation, the women of this family were indifferent towards it. They stated 
that the issues raised in the agitation were justified but they had other more 
significant matters to deal with and, thus, did not show much interest in the 
protests. One of the women explained: 


We have a lot of work to do at home ... take care of our cattle, go and get 
fodder for them ... our work doesn’t finish. We had no time to go out. Slogan 
shouting will not serve our purpose. At that time it was the rice growing period, 
we were busy ... we have to direct labourers who work in our field, cook food 
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for them and give them tea. Sometimes, in the absence of labour, we have to 
take care of and work on the land. We had no time. We were not interested in 
the agitation or the protests. We preferred to stay at home rather than sweat it 
out in the heat.... Some men joined the rallies. My husband also went once or 
twice, but he refused to go again. He had his own work. He had to go to the 
hospital where he was employed. 


Due to some differences in the social and economic background of this family 
as compared to other Brahmin families of the village (who no longer keep 
livestock or do not allow their women to work in their fields), the women of 
this family had to spend a large part of their time taking care of the cattle and 
supervising the work in the fields. Just like Gayatri and Sudesh (the SC women 
mentioned earlier), the gendered rural realities of these Brahmin women tied 
their lives to the drudgery of household and agricultural work. The political 
issues raised by the agitation did not match the specific concerns of these 
women. A similar case was that of poorer Brahmin families in Danidhar whose 
day-to-day activities were closely connected to working on agricultural land, 
rearing animals, collecting fodder and other related activities. However, some 
of them were in favour of the politics of agitation. Sharing the violent memories 
of partition history passed on to them by their elders, they strongly allied with 
the BJP and its ‘anti-Muslim’ rhetoric. An elderly Brahmin woman told me: 


When ‘gaddar’ (partition) took place, I was a small child. I don’t remember 
anything clearly. I was told by my parents that my sister got kidnapped by 
Muslims. She was released only after my parents gave them money and 
jewellery. Many Hindu women were kidnapped and harassed by the Muslims. 


With this background, these families supported the agitation and its ‘religious’ 
manifestation. Yet, tied to their strenuous work routine, they refused to be a 
part of the protest rallies that took place on a daily basis. 

An elderly Brahmin (a retired subedar’? in Kanhal), Barita Ram, had 
participated in the India—Pakistan war of 1947. During most of our meetings, 
he would spend much of the time narrating stories of his various army postings, 
his interaction with the British administrators and his participation in the war. 
Referring to himself as an ‘armyman’, he often seemed to prioritise his ‘army’ 
identity over his caste or religious sense of belonging. His professional exposure, 
including his postings at various regions including Kashmir, led him to defy 





19 A non-commissioned rank in the Indian army. 
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the commonly held political rhetoric. On the issue of agitation, he diverged 
from the dominant political discourse. He stated: ‘Even the agitation was a 
political stunt to provoke people and divide them on religious basis. This is 
all politics. Regional discrimination is there but many regions in Kashmir are 
really backward. Jammu is doing a lot better.’ 

Unlike his father, whose ideas were shaped by his professional identity 
and related level of exposure, Barita Ram’s son, who worked as a government 
employee in Jammu, was quite passionate about his caste and religious sense 
of belongings. He believed that Jammu has a secondary position in the state 
and most resources of the state are usurped by Kashmiri Muslims and Pandits. 
Yet even he did not support the agitation and argued: “This is all politics. It 
has nothing to do with ordinary public. This kind of politics only creates 
inconvenience for people and does not to do them any good. No political leader 
looks at our rural areas when lots of money is spent on urban areas.’ 

This illustrates not just difference of opinion within a caste or family but 
also various shades and complexities of responses. Even among those Brahmin 
respondents who ardently supported the agitation and fully participated in 
it, there were many differences within. While a few supported its religious 
‘Hindu’ outburst, many others identified with it as a ‘Jammu’ issue, a matter 
of regional deprivation. 

Although the differences within the Brahmins were interesting, I observed 
that responses among the SCs were even more complex and paradoxical. On the 
one hand, they resisted caste dominance in the social realm and, on the other 
hand, they desired to be a part of the mainstream political discourse defined 
by upper- and middle-caste urban interests. Social and community pressures 
also determined their political responses. 

In Kanhal, Garu Das (a manual worker and a daily wage earner belonging 
to the SC community) generally empathises with his Kashmiri Muslim and 
Pandit acquaintances and co-workers settled in Jammu. He explains that 
unlike the Brahmins of his village, his Kashmiri friends provide him a sense 
of dignity. They do not discriminate on the basis of caste. Pointing out that 
some parts of Kashmir were equally backward, Garu did not endorse the ‘anti- 
Kashmir’ agenda of Jammu’s political discourse. He often condemned the 
political leaders of the state for being apathetic towards the poor. Describing 
the agitation as against the interests of poorer classes, Garu stated that he was 
unable to find work due to the continuous strikes and disruption. However, 
notwithstanding these views, he participated in a few rallies. He explains: 
‘Everyone was participating in the rallies, so I also joined in. I did not want to 
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be isolated. If your neighbours and friends are all participating in the protests 
then it is difficult to stay away.’ A few other poor SCs in Kanhal and Danidhar 
informed me that despite their frustration with the long—drawn-out character 
of the agitation, they were tempted to join it since it had become a daily event 
signifying their collective existence. 

Reflecting on their dilemmas, some SCs in Danidhar stated that their 
participation in the protests gave them a sense of being on a par with the upper- 
caste Hindus. Despite being aware of the fact that the agitation was against the 
interests of the poor, some of them joined in to be a part of mainstream ‘Hindu’ 
society. However, this feeling was momentary since outside the realm of protests 
they are excluded by the upper castes from mainstream socio-political activities. 

In a focus group interview, while expressing contempt for the upper- and 
middle-caste Hindus and their politics, a few SC members in Danidhar told 
me that they nevertheless took part in the protest rallies. Biru, one of the focus 
group participants, said: “This was an issue of elite (bare logon ki baatein) ...a 
conspiracy of politicians. They gain out of provoking and dividing people. They 
made Hindus and Muslims fight with each other. The BJP gained the Hindu 
vote ... PDP? the Muslim vote...” Other respondents also agreed with Biru. 
Hari Dev, another elderly respondent, added: ‘Agitation led to so many losses 
... a five-rupee commodity was being sold at a price of hundred rupees. No 
transport could move. Daily wage earners starved without food.... Many youth 
got killed.... No gain out of it? Yet some of them did take part in the agitation; 
one of them stated: ‘We expressed solidarity with Hindus.’ Another respondent 
said: ‘When these people come to us for support, we try to go with them. But 
we never get anything in return. They don’t even look at us afterwards.’ 

Similar contradictions were reflected in my conversation with Lalotra, an SC 
contractual worker in Kanhal who felt oppressed by upper-caste domination and 
yet identified with their politics. Talking passionately about his participation 
in the agitation, he maintained: “We are also Indians. We also have nationalist 
emotions... If they [Muslims] capture our land, we cannot sit back and watch.’ 
Lalotra used the Hindu nationalist vocabulary to support the agitation, though 





20 The PDP, though a Kashmir-based party, also has some influence in Muslim dominated 
areas of the Jammu region. Its agenda of a ‘healing touch’ to people troubled by the 
conflict during the previous two decades made it relevant for the border residents, 
especially the Muslims. The party has been specifically making efforts to reach out 
to people traumatised by the violence perpetrated both by the militants as well as the 
security forces. During the Amarnath agitation, the PDP was seen to be playing the 
religious card and polarising the communities within the state. 
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he often pointed out its bias in favour of upper castes. He stated that upper-caste 
leaders controlled the direction and the agenda of the protests. 

Just like Lalotra, Vijay, a middle-aged contractual worker in the railways, 
also empathised with pro-Hindu politics; yet he did not approve of the agitation. 
On the one hand, he regarded ‘Muslims’ as unreliable and ‘disloyal towards 
the nation’. He endorsed the main regional rhetoric of Jammu’s vocal politics 
and believed that poverty in Jammu is a consequence of Kashmiri domination 
over the state’s politics and economic resources. However, he also regarded 
Jammu’s politics as upper-caste-centric and hence serving to perpetuate the 
marginality of lower castes. Denouncing the agitation, he remarked: “These 
upper caste people make more noise about Bam Bam Bhole.’ The dilemmas of 
these SC members are notable as they use the dominant ‘pro-Hindu’ political 
vocabulary as well as identify with its nationalist content. However, at the same 
time, they are conscious of the upper caste and ‘elitist’ basis of such politics. 
As a result, they remain at the edges of mainstream politics, endorsing yet not 
being entirely consumed by it. 

On the whole, the differentiations within caste and class in rural realities 
produce a wide range of ‘Hindu’ responses with regard to the agitation. It 
challenges the political projection of the agitation as a ‘unified Hindu voice 
of Jammu’. Many alternative critical standpoints emerge that hitherto had not 
been allowed any space. A more nuanced image of the agitation appears by 
exploring the sub-regional and border dimensions. 


Sub-regional and Border Perspectives 


Due to the Muslim-majority character of Rajouri, one can see that its Hindu 
population reflected mixed sentiments regarding the agitation. During my 
fieldwork, I noticed variations in their responses. One of these responses 
reflected the assertion of the ‘Hindu’ identity. Some among Hindus sought to 
identify with the religious character of the agitation. This provided them an 
opportunity to assert their ‘Hinduness’ vis-a-vis their otherwise minority status 
within the Muslim region where they are residing. As against this, there was 
another viewpoint that sought to underplay the religious basis of the agitation, 
displaying sensitivity towards inter-community relationships. Many Hindus in 
Rajouri were aware that the show of ‘Hindu’ aggression could be met by an 
equally powerful reaction from Muslims, given the Muslim-majority nature 
of their district. Hence, many prominent Hindu and Muslim social leaders 
and activists worked together to quench any extreme violence. Many Hindus 
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living together with Muslims and having close relations with them acted 
more cautiously even when they participated in the agitation. Pritam, a young 
respondent belonging to the Chandan caste, maintained: 


We were fully supporting Jammu ... held processions, rallies. With Jammu, 
Rajouri also observed a complete shutdown ... strikes ... but then Muslims also 
started having parallel processions. ‘Ism’ [referring to communalism] started 
surfacing ... communal tensions.... Then we explained it to them [Muslims] 
that though Hindus are holding procession, but it is not a Hindu issue. This 
is about discrimination of Jammu and we are fighting for rights of Jammu.... 
We are not against Muslims.... Then they also realised that we have to live 
together in one state and conditions became normal. 


Many Hindu and Muslim members of the village said that often the situation 
would become sensitive when rallies were organised in the village. They stated: 


At times people would flow with religious emotions and cause trouble in the 
village. However, the responsible villagers soon came together and instructed 
that peace of the village should not be disturbed. Hindus also encouraged 
their young members to join rallies being organised in the Rajouri city, and 
not let the political matters make inroads into the village.... It was difficult to 
separate city events from Danidhar and control the fervour, yet people tried 
to observe restraint. 


Many Hindus did not approve of the methods of violence, disruption and 
political display of religion that accompanied the agitation. They were in 
a position to understand that the tactics of religious aggression being used 
in the Hindu-majority districts (Jammu, Kathua and Udhampur) could be 
correspondingly used by Muslim sections against Hindus in Rajouri. Their 
‘minority’ position enabled them to be critical of the majoritarian political 
tactics being employed in the agitation. Such opinions were also expressed in 
a two-day conference organised by the Centre for Dialogue and Reconciliation 
(CDR) in Rajouri that I had attended. The participants included members of 
diverse communities from Rajouri, Poonch and Jammu. At the conference, many 
Hindu traders, political leaders, social workers and businessmen condemned the 
aggressive manifestation of the agitation. The violence and assertion that was 
carried out in various parts of Jammu had communal repercussions in Muslim- 
majority districts such as Rajouri. One of the members argued: ‘Just as Muslims 
felt alienated in Jammu, Hindus felt alienated and terrified in a few Muslim 
majority areas in Rajouri and Poonch districts.’ One of the Muslim delegates 
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also reaffirmed: ‘A community at one place asserts its majoritarian character; it 
should think that the same community might be a minority in another region.’ 

Similar opinions were held by Sushil Sharma, a social activist and 
businessman. In an intensive interview with him, he articulated his ‘Rajouri’ 
sense of belonging. Rejecting the agitational politics, he argued: ‘Communal 
means only caused inconvenience to people and gave an opportunity to the 
fanatics to generate religious tensions. Jammu as a whole gets discriminated 
against but it cannot be addressed by religion-based politics.’ He also pointed 
out the ‘sub-regional’ concerns of Rajouri such as the struggle of ‘Paharis’ to 
obtain ST status similar to that of Gujjars. Many other developmental matters 
concerning Rajouri were emphasised. Though he affirms close affiliation with 
Jammu district, he charged Jammu-district-centred politics as being indifferent 
towards Rajouri. 

While extending support to the agitation and its core issue of regional 
discrimination, people in Rajouri pointed out the sub-regional perspective of 
discrimination vis-a-vis Jammu district. Here, one of the lines of argument 
offered was that the backwardness of Rajouri is due to the secondary position 
of the Jammu region in the power structure of the state. Due to the lack of 
political voice of Jammu within state politics, it does not get its fair share of 
funds and, hence, Rajouri also suffers and gets a smaller share of funds. One 
could see that the politics of regional bias against the Jammu region has wide 
supporters both among the Hindus and Muslims of Rajouri. However, I observed 
an alternative line of reasoning as well, according to which regional politics 
is itself dominated by Jammu district, resulting in the marginalisation of the 
economic and political needs of backward districts such as Rajouri, Poonch, 
Doda and Kishtawar. Here, the sub-regional context of discrimination is widely 
stressed either parallel to or in opposition to the wider Jammu discourse of 
regional neglect. This sub-regional discourse helped to moderate the political 
responses of ‘Hindus’ of Rajouri in general and blunted the aggressiveness of 
even the Hindu rightist organisations. In the CDR conference, Kuldeep Sharma, 
a prominent BJP leader of Rajouri, rather than emphasising the religious 
character of the agitation, focussed on the sub-regional concerns of Rajouri. 

The viewpoints described here are a reflection of different voices, deep 
inner complexities and ambiguities within ‘Hindus’. While many groups among 
Hindus question the exclusive, urban and ‘elitist’ character of the vocal politics 
of Jammu, they also identify with it in the context of the peripheral position of 
Jammu vis-a-vis Kashmir. It may be argued that it is the ‘marginality’ of Jammu 
that evokes a passionate response among many ‘Hindu’ sections rather than the 
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religious appeal of its politics. Yet there always exists a danger of pro-Hindu 
organisations taking advantage of certain political situations and communalising 
genuine regional grievances of people and, thus, blurring religious, regional and 
nationalist categories. Although Jammu has largely withstood such communal 
pressures and responded by rejecting the purely religion-based politics, certain 
phases such as militancy and the Amarnath agitation have, to a certain extent, 
created space for the pro-Hindu organisations. Also significant here is the 
nation-wide rise of the BJP since 2014 and its impact on Jammu that I will 
discuss briefly in the concluding chapter. 


Conclusion 


This chapter provided a dual perspective on religion — religion in everyday 
life and religion in certain politically emotive situations. Analysing religion 
from simply one of the two perspectives offers a partial understanding of it. 
Why is religion asserted in certain situations but loses its significance in many 
others? Why does religious polarisation take place in otherwise communally 
harmonious societies? These are some of the broad questions addressed in 
this chapter through the study of the Jammu region. It describes the multi- 
layered sense of belonging of the people of Jammu, where religion stands as 
one of these identities in many everyday interactions and not a particularly 
predominant one. These stable socio-cultural interrelations among people 
may suddenly get disrupted and a “Hinduw’ identity may assume prominence in 
a few political contexts. These moments of religious assertions often involve 
a systematic campaign by Hindu-based political parties around a sensitive 
political occurrence, frequently related to the conflict. Militancy or religious 
pilgrimages have been some of the factors that have been successfully 
politicised and communalised. These issues are aligned with conflict politics 
and the ‘marginalisation of Jammu’ rhetoric to give it a communal flavour. 
This chapter concludes that these moments of assertion should not lead one 
to generalise and label a society as ‘communal’. Temporary in nature, these 
assertions only partially reflect the true character of the society. A probe beyond 
these assertions, on a longue durée, is required to comprehend the intricate and 
multidimensional social fabric of a society. 

Chapter 6 concludes the main arguments of this book and summaries the 
perspectives of the marginal Hindu community vis-a-vis conflict politics. It 
adds electoral data to explain the moments of rise and decline of Hindu-based 
politics in Jammu and Kashmir. 


Conclusion 


The research underlying this book was spurred by a gap in the existing 
scholarship on the ‘Kashmir conflict’ — a Kashmir Valley—centric view of the 
conflict. Conflict, here, is mainly understood as the resistance movement by 
Kashmiri Muslims against the Indian state. This scholarship, thus, obscures 
the stakes of diverse communities in other parts of the state such as Jammu 
and Ladakh that are also involved in the conflict in distinct ways. This book 
addresses this gap by centring the Jammu region and uncovering the socio- 
political perceptions of marginalised sections among Hindus on the ‘Kashmir 
conflict’. A dearth of academic study on these sections living in Jammu, either 
in relation to or independently of the conflict, thus, prompted this research. 
While explaining that the conflict extends to Jammu and shapes its politics, 
it has explored in detail what ‘conflict’ or conflict-based politics signifies to 
subordinate Hindu sections, mainly Scheduled Castes (SCs) and residents of 
border areas. It has also delved into their everyday lives and social spaces of 
resistance that may not be particularly related to the politics of conflict. This 
work, thus, constantly keeps moving in and out of the conflict debate to present 
a holistic and complex picture of the marginalised groups among Hindus of 
the state, their mundane struggles and their intricate involvement with the 
conflict-based politics. More broadly, this book has also looked at the cultural, 
religious and sub-regional diversity of Jammu, thus questioning the facile and 
simplistic notion of Jammu as a ‘Hindu’ region. 

Why it is important to include Jammu into the academic purview? What 
significance does it have for understanding the conflict or perceptions of 
marginal Hindu communities or their quotidian social lives? This book has 
addressed these questions to argue that it is pertinent to analyse Jammu, which 
represents an important third dimension of the conflict, the other two being the 
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international (India—Pakistan) and the domestic (Delhi—Kashmir) dimensions. 
One cannot comprehend the conflict in its entirety or the way it engages 
marginal Hindu sections without grasping the politics of Jammu. 


Making a Case for Incorporating the Third Dimension 


The logic of shifting Jammu from its position of marginality to the centre stage 
emanates from an understanding of the multi-layered nature of the conflict 
that extends from external (India—Pakistan) to internal (Delhi—Kashmir) to 
‘intra-state’ levels. Thus far, only the first two levels have been explored and 
not much attention has been paid to the intra-state level of the conflict. Political 
complexity within the state, marked by political divergence, contestations and 
assertions, characterises this third level of conflict and this has significant 
implications for conflict resolution. Despite Kashmir’s legitimate contestation 
of Indian nationalism, its political, ethnic and nationalist imaginations are not 
shared widely in other parts and communities of the state. The ‘pro-aazadi’ 
sentiments of Kashmiri Muslims are also not shared by the large majority of 
their co-religionists outside the Valley, except for a few in regions such as Doda 
and Kishtawar. Rather than dismissing these diverse non-Kashmiri voices as 
‘going against the progressive Kashmiri movement’, or even pitting them against 
Kashmir, it is crucial to contemplate on inter-regional pluralities as well as 
discords. Jammu, Kashmir and Ladakh as three demographically, culturally 
and politically divergent parts of the state point to a situation of tremendous 
inter-regional pluralities as well as political disagreements. Internal cultural and 
linguistic heterogeneity within each of these regions further complicates the 
political scenario as many communities do not share the dominant aspirations 
articulated by the Kashmiri political discourse and thus feel marginalised. It 
is essential to recognise expressions of political discontent and sentiments of 
marginalisation of Jammu and Ladakh — emanating from Kashmir’s dominance 
in the power politics of the state — to grasp inter-regional complexities. 
Recognition of pluralities is not intended to de-emphasise the relevance of the 
Kashmiri movement. Highlighting Kashmiri struggle or denouncing the brutal 
role of the Indian state that has used military might to crush the movement is 
of utmost academic importance. Nevertheless, it is equally important not to 
dismiss other existing phenomenological and political realities. 

It is with this purpose that this book had focused on the Jammu region. The 
intention is not simply to articulate its sense of marginalisation vis-a-vis the 
Kashmir-centric debate. But more important here is to highlight the concerns 
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of the subordinate sections within the Jammu region — in this case, SCs and 
Hindu inhabitants of border regions — that are obscured by the hegemonic 
politics of both the Jammu and the Kashmir regions. 

It is in this context that it becomes pertinent to bring Jammu into the academic 
purview. Only by comprehending Jammu’s socio-cultural complexities, its 
political aspirations and the perspectives of its marginal Hindu communities 
can one work both ways. On the one hand, bringing Jammu from periphery to 
the centre enables understanding the diverse non-Kashmiri political aspirations 
and locating those in the framework of conflict. It allows taking cognizance of 
those well-founded expressions of discontent that are shared by large sections of 
its population, including the marginal sections. On the other hand, highlighting 
the voices of the subordinate sections facilitates a critique of the dominant 
parochial politics of Jammu. This politics not just appropriates the genuine 
feelings of discontent expressed by people of Jammu but also manifests these 
sentiments in a reactionary form. 

Overlooking ‘Jammu’ and its expressions of discontent, thus, not only creates 
a huge gap in the academic discourse but also impedes any kind of political 
resolution of the conflict. In this context, by using the phrase ‘Jammu as a 
clue to Kashmir tangle’, Balraj Puri has long argued that the inter-regional 
relationship forms an important part in the chain of conflicts and needs to be 
focused on (B. Puri 1966). In most academic discourse, Jammu is not located 
in the conflict debate. If ever Jammu is mentioned, it is simply described as 
a binary opposite of Kashmir. It is generally presumed as a homogeneous 
unit — a Hindu-majority region placed against ‘Muslim Kashmir’. In this 
regard, the politics of Jammu is generally associated with Hindu right-wing 
ideology. As against these notions, this book has underscored the plurality of 
Jammu, uncovering its various cultural, religious and political layers. It has 
explored the subtle complexities of the dominant politics of Jammu, its points 
of disassociation from the purely religious right-wing discourse as well as its 
contestations by various peripheral groups and sub-regions. While critically 
analysing the dominant political discourse, which uses chauvinistic strategies 
in the form of aggressive regionalism and nationalism to contest Kashmir, it 
has brought out its limitations in the context of the culturally diverse society of 
Jammu. The challenges to this discourse come not only from the varied Muslim 
sections but also from many Hindu groups, especially the marginal Hindus who 
may identify with but are often not fully consumed by this upper-caste-centric 
politics. These varied socio-political voices are brought to the fore to present 
a non-homogeneous picture of Jammu. 
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Dominant Politics, Regional Sentiment and Marginalised 
Hindu Groups 


Jammu’s political personality is defined by three main components — ‘region’, 
‘religion’ and ‘nationalism’. Much of Jammu’s dominant politics is characterised 
by ‘regional’ concerns of Jammu and its marginal position vis-a-vis Kashmir. 
The political vocabulary of the region generally refers to the ‘discrimination of 
Jammu’, ‘regional imbalances’ and ‘Kashmir-centric politics’. However, along 
with the ‘regionalist’ assertion, there is also a ‘nationalist’ emphasis that marks 
the politics of Jammu. Through a contestation of Kashmiri nationalism, the 
dominant discourse of Jammu places much value on ‘nationalist’ sentiments 
and ‘nationalist’ loyalty. ‘Pro-Hindu’ orientation comprises a third and until 
now a slightly muted component of Jammu ’s politics. 

In framing this regionalist—nationalist discourse, the right-wing Hindu 
organisations, particularly the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS) and the 
Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP), have played a major role. For the large number 
of Hindus who imagine a strong sense of ‘regional marginalisation’ vis-a- 
vis Kashmir and who are not able to identify with the Kashmiri nationalist 
movement politics (specially its contestation of the Indian state and Indian 
nationalism), this discourse has a strong appeal. 

What makes this discourse popular is not its ‘religious’ content, but rather 
the ‘regional’ one. The ‘nationalist’ content also draws popular support. It may 
be pertinent to note that though at times the nationalistic assertions blur the 
boundaries between ‘religion’, ‘region’ and ‘nation’, generally the nationalist 
responses are delinked from the pure ‘Hindu nationalist’ expressions. This is 
the reason why the reference point remains ‘Kashmiris’ rather than ‘Muslims’ 
or ‘Jammu’s Muslims’ when nationalistic sentiments are voiced. However, on 
certain sensitive occasions, ‘nationalist’ responses conjure up religion — for 
instance, during the Amarnath agitation. This book has demonstrated that even 
during such occasions that assume communal tones, there is no homogeneous 
Hindu response. Many Hindus support the ‘Jammu cause’, yet overtly or covertly 
detach themselves from the communal politics and violence. Notwithstanding 
these intricacies, it cannot be denied that the dominant political discourse 
certainly incorporates the element of religion, and there always remains a space 
for this element in the ‘nationalist—regional’ conflict-centred politics. 

Due to the absence of any progressive regional party in Jammu, conservative 
Hindu organisations have acquired a place of pre-eminence in defining the 
scope of dominant politics in the region as well as in claiming legitimacy 
for it. With Hindu-rightist organisations appropriating the right to voice the 
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grievances of people of the region, the other political parties operating in the 
region have lost the initiative to redefine this politics, at least within the Hindu- 
dominated parts of the region. Consequently, these parties are compelled to 
uncritically follow the political rhetoric set by Hindu rightist parties. It is in 
this context that we find national parties like the Congress or local ones such 
as the Panthers Party, though shunning ‘communal’ elements, have remained 
trapped in the paradigm of ‘Jammu versus Kashmir’ politics.! Challenging 
this kind of politics would have required not just standing up to the discourse 
of Hindu-oriented organisations but also a radical grass-roots mobilisation of 
marginal classes and delinking them from the nationalist—regional rhetoric. 
However, this has not happened. Although the Congress demarcates itself from 
the BJP by projecting itself as a ‘secular’ party, representing the interests of all 
religions and castes and not just “‘upper-caste Hindus’ (Chowdhary 2009), yet 
it has not contested the Hindu-oriented politics. It has often opportunistically 
endorsed the ‘anti-Kashmiri’ essence of Jammu’s politics. 

This book, while seeking to understand the reasons for association of 
subordinate Hindu sections with the dominant politics, has illustrated that the 
Hindu political response is not uniform, linear or homogenous. Focusing on 
two subordinate groups among Hindus — the SCs and border residents — it has 
argued that while the dominant discourse receives support from the subordinate 
classes, there are many points of tensions or detachments from it. 


Response of Marginalised Hindu Groups 


The assimilation of marginalised Hindu classes into the dominant politics 
of Jammu may be explained with reference to two factors: (a) marginalised 
sections’ engagement with conflict-centric politics and (b) lack of any 
subordinate discourse. These points are elaborated below. 


Conflict-centred politics and marginal classes 


SCs and Hindus living in the border areas are not just mute spectators or passive 
victims who are coercively drawn into Jammu’s politics. In fact, they closely 
identify with — and even participate in — the regional-cum-nationalist political 
rhetoric. However, at various points, their class/caste/sub-regional interests 





1 One of the reasons for this is that the Hindu conservative parties often label any political 
organisation attempting to contest this popular nationalist discourse as ‘anti-national’ 
and ‘anti-Jammu’. 
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may clash with the mainstream politics, thus inducing them to question or 
detach from it. But on many other charged political moments, their nationalist, 
religious and regional sentiments assume greater significance, surpassing their 
caste/class identities. 

Engaging the subordinate sections, the politics of conflict accords primacy 
to the abstract, distant and broader identities and constrains the expression 
of more immediate identities or concerns. Frequent incidents of unrest and 
violence in Kashmir are often projected by sections of Jammu’s political 
elite as ‘threatening national unity’. Regular protests and slogans of ‘azadi’ 
(independence) being raised on the streets of Kashmir state thus, in turn, 
generate an immense nationalist response among Hindus from various 
sections of society. In this context, the ‘national question’ becomes the most 
significant even for the marginalised groups. Since Kashmir is viewed as the 
binary opposite of not just India but also ‘Jammu’ and ‘Hindus’, the ‘national 
question’ gets linked to ‘regional’ and ‘religious’ issues. The ‘anti-Kashmir’ 
politics of Jammu, therefore, arouses emotive political reactions among the 
Hindus, including those at the margins. 

Assimilation of marginalised Hindu communities into the hegemonic 
politics of Jammu can be comprehended in this background of ongoing conflict, 
violence and unrest in the state. Conflict has provided an opportunity to the 
conservative Hindu organisations to provide religious and nationalist undertones 
to Jammu’s politics of regional discontent. Despite the upper-caste leanings of 
the dominant political discourse, its adoption by most of the political parties as 
well as its ‘pro-Jammwu’ and ‘pro-India’ outlook gives it a more ‘general’ appeal. 
While at a more intricate level people from marginalised Hindu sections may 
demarcate themselves from certain elitist and upper-caste-centric aspects of 
Jammu’s politics, on many other occasions they passionately respond to the 
vocal regional politics. 

In a situation where the conflict closely impacts the people or affects them 
adversely, these responses may be generated in a more convenient manner. For 
instance, the eruption of Kashmiri insurgency in the late 1980s that gradually 
spread to various parts of the Jammu region generated an environment in which 
chauvinistic, regional and nationalist sentiments could easily be generated. 
Militant strikes in various parts of Jammu — especially in the city of Jammu 
during the peak of militancy — deepened the sense of antipathy for Kashmir’s 
politics. This sense of antipathy became stronger when Jammu witnessed a 
series of selective Hindu killings in those areas of Jammu where Hindus were 
in a minority. While failing to generate any significant religious divide, the 
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Hindu political organisations were successful in reinvigorating the aggressive 
nationalist sentiments and widening the inter-regional Jammu—Kashmir divide. 


Lack of subordinate political discourse 


The second point that explains the assimilation of marginalised classes into 
mainstream politics is the lack of a political discourse that could represent the 
interests of subordinate sections and challenge the dominant politics. This book 
has argued that the evolution of modern politics took different directions in the 
two regions — Kashmir and Jammu. While the politics that surfaced in Jammu 
centred on the interests of the privileged classes, in Kashmir it could penetrate 
relatively lower and build linkages with the poorer segments. The strong 
tradition of protest politics, which was reflected in shawl workers’ strike in the 
19th century and the silk factory revolt? in the early 20th century, had created a 
base here for mass political consciousness and resistance against the oppressive 
feudal regime (Chandra 1985: 44).? However, what acted as a catalyst for the 
vibrant mass politics was the class structure of Kashmir. Here, the oppressed 
class was not only massive but to an extent homogeneous and devoid of any 
caste or religious divisions,* thus making it easier for political consolidation to 
take place.° The overlap between class and religion (that marked the subordinate 
classes) made it easier for the leaders of the movement to provide a progressive 
direction to the movement and shift it from its religious base to one based on 
class. The transformation of the Muslim Conference to the National Conference 
(NC) symbolised this shift. The NC, a regional party of Kashmir, played a 





2 The 1924 silk factory strike was directed particularly against the Hindu employees as 
well as Hindu officials of the factory, who were regarded by Muslim labourers as corrupt 
and manipulative. 

3 The shawl workers’ strike in 1865 and the silk factory workers’ revolt in 1924 provided a 
preliminary shape to the later developments of movement politics, trade union struggles 
and the spread of labour ideology (Chandra 1985: 44). 

4 With the exception of a miniscule elite class that allied with the monarchy (comprised 
of a few Pandits and Muslims) a vast majority of the population in Kashmir — mainly 
Muslims — were impoverished and oppressed. 

5 The 20th century saw the rise of petty bourgeoisie intelligentsia that embarked on the task 
of uniting Kashmiri Muslims against ‘Hindu’ Dogra oppression. The early anti-feudal 
consciousness that thus spread in Kashmir had a religious basis. It was later with the 
transformation the Muslim Conference into the NC that the political struggle assumed 
aclass character and successfully mobilised the peasantry and the lower classes against 
Dogra rule. 
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fundamental role in bringing about this change and building class linkages.° 

In contrast to Kashmir, Jammu did not witness any movement politics or 
the emergence of a similar regional party that could mobilise the marginalised 
classes. The class structure in Jammu was significantly different from that of the 
Valley and inhibited the subordinate classes from getting politically organised 
and becoming a political force in the region. On the one hand, the privileged 
class in Jammu was relatively large and politically influential and (Chowdhary 
2011), on the other hand, the subordinate classes — peasantry, lower castes and 
poorer sections — were extremely differentiated and divided from within. In 
response to the anti-feudal movement in Kashmir, the privileged class among 
Hindus — mainly upper castes — became politically active and allied with the 
Dogra ruler. After 1947, they backed the Hindu-oriented Praja Parishad and 
initiated an anti-Kashmiri politics. Channelling the economic grievances of 
the marginalised Hindu classes in a religious and ‘anti-Kashmiri’ direction, 
it sought to create a Hindu constituency. The subordinate sections could not 
consolidate themselves as they were extremely divided in terms of caste and 
religion. Such a demographic structure of the Jammu region rendered it difficult 
for class-based politics to take root. In this situation, the only politics that was 
articulated was that of the privileged classes.’ 

Faced with radical policy changes in the post-1947 period — especially 
land reforms — the privileged sections developed a negative attitude towards 
Kashmit’s politics. Projecting the loss of their privileges as the ‘loss of the 
people of Jammu’, their politics captured the attention of people in this region. 
This discourse gradually broadened its appeal by providing a ‘pro-Jammu’ 
ideological basis to its politics that appropriated the regional grievances of 
people and placed it against Kashmir. This book has explained how the ‘pro- 





6 However, despite its class-based character and socialist undertones, the Kashmiri 
movement could not completely transcend its religious character. It continued to 
symbolise a movement of ‘Kashmiri Muslims’ against the ‘Hindu Dogra rulers’. 
Consequently, this movement remained largely confined to Kashmiri Muslims and the 
Valley and could not reach Jammu to mobilise deprived Hindu sections. 

7 Parallel to Hindu politics, a small privileged and landed class that existed among 
Muslims in Jammu also followed a trajectory of religion-based political mobilisation. 
This becomes evident from the fact that while in Kashmir the religion-based Muslim 
Conference was converted to the more secular NC, in Jammu the elite Muslim sections 
revived the Muslim Conference after a span of time. Consequently, the prominent Muslim 
leadership of Jammu pursued religion-based politics (Chowdhary 1998: 12). Most of 
this Muslim leadership migrated to Pakistan during the partition. 
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Jammu’ outlook of this politics became the ‘common-sense’ discourse of Jammu 
and could receive the support of the subordinate Hindu classes to an extent. 

This book has highlighted the ways in which this dominant politics revolves 
around the conflict situation and differently shapes the perceptions, everyday 
struggles and politics of the SCs and Hindu border residents. More importantly, 
it has looked at the moments and particular ways in which these communities 
attach or detach from the hegemonic politics. 


Scheduled Castes and Border Hindus 


This book has illustrated that although an autonomous politics representing 
marginalised castes has failed to develop, the prosperous classes among the 
SCs have been able to find some space in mainstream party politics. Chapter 
3 has explained in some detail the links that the SC elites have been able to 
maintain with various mainstream political parties to ensure some vital benefits 
for themselves and the SC community. However, both the SC elites and the 
political parties have not touched issues of ‘caste inequality and discrimination’ 
in any substantial way. Confined to bargaining for only the minimal advantages 
for the SC community, the SC elites have not raised any fundamental caste 
and class questions. 

The failure of the Dalit-based party — the Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP) — in 
Jammu has further closed any possibility of politics by the subordinate classes. 
Despite apparent sympathies of the SCs towards the BSP’s politics, the party 
has been unable to create a Dalit constituency or gain much support among the 
marginalised castes. A majority of my SC respondents — even those who lack 
knowledge about Ambedkar and Dalit politics — showed familiarity with the 
lower-caste politics of the BSP and its popular leader Mayawati. Mainstream 
media and press have popularised the BSP’s politics, thus making it relevant 
even to SCs in the rural areas of Jammu. Ironically, however, while distantly 
associating themselves with the ‘pro-marginal’ politics of the BSP, many SCs 
do not consider it as their preferred party when it comes to elections. This 
contradiction can be explained by the fact that the BSP lacks basic organisational 
structure and has not developed local cadre, thus failing to root itself in the 
region. As a result, SCs could not strongly relate to the party. Except in 1996, 
when the BSP became visible by winning four seats in the legislative assembly, 
it has generally remained on the peripheries.’ 





8 In 1996, the party was led by a Muslim leader who had a strong support base in the 
Muslim-majority district of Doda. 
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In these circumstances, the SCs, rather than being mobilised around caste- 
based issues, are exposed mainly to the dominant conflict-centred politics that 
constantly evokes issues of regional, religious and national identity. 

Intense involvement with the dominant politics is not specific to SCs but 
extends to other marginalised Hindu sections such as border residents. Apart 
from the general reasons mentioned earlier, this book has underscored other 
specific factors that explain the inclination of border Hindus towards the vocal 
politics of Jammu. Given their border location, this group of Hindus have been 
caught in a conflict situation since 1947. During the time of partition, Rajouri 
witnessed an invasion by tribesmen from North-West Pakistan that resulted 
in a large number of Hindu killings. Since then, several India—Pakistan wars 
have been fought and these border areas have witnessed constant clashes. 
This kind of milieu has reified the role of religion and has produced political 
differences between Hindus and Muslims on the issue of nationalism. Many 
Hindus have come to perceive Pakistan as an ‘enemy nation’ and an ‘aggressor’ 
(despite their questioning of rigid India-—Pakistan borders and their empathy 
towards residents of PAJK) and the Indian army as their ‘protector’. In spite 
of the problems they face due to the overwhelming army presence, border 
Hindus may attach nationalistic connotations to the security forces. Unlike 
the Hindus, the Muslims have had quite an unpleasant experience vis-a-vis the 
Indian Army during the 1947 and 1965 wars and therefore do not relate to it 
in the ‘nationalistic’ manner with which the Hindus do. Moreover, they do not 
perceive Pakistan as a ‘hostile nation’, mainly due to their religious, cultural 
and community links with areas across the Line of Control (LOC). These 
linkages across the border have shaped their ambivalent nationalistic outlook. 

Different experiences and interpretations of violent histories by Hindus and 
Muslims increase the relevance of religious identity in border areas. It is in this 
context that one can assess the appeal of the dominant politics of Jammu in 
border regions, especially its religious and nationalist dimensions. Yet, as this 
book has demonstrated, a limitation of this politics arises from the culturally 
plural context of Jammu society. The factor of religion and its politicisation 
can only work up to a certain level, beyond which it becomes redundant, given 
the intricate and intermixed lives of the people, and the political alliances that 
cut across religious lines. Therefore, even when the Hindu residents of border 
regions endorse ‘anti-Kashmir’ and ‘pro-Jammu’ rhetoric of the dominant 
Jammu politics, they do not go all the way with this political meta-narrative. 
They often break away from it and share a ‘sub-regional’ political platform 
with the fellow Muslim residents of border areas, articulating strongly the 
sentiment of ‘the neglect of LOC areas’ by Jammu’s conflict-centred politics. 
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Many sub-regional and cultural concerns often take precedence over, contest 
or sometimes work alongside the hegemonic conflict-based politics. 

This book describes these nuances. It has illustrated — through various 
moments, narratives and incidents — that it requires penetrating beneath the 
apparent political psyche of marginalised sections to grasp subtle ambivalences 
and forms of resistance. 


Departure from the Past: 2014 and Onwards 


Until now, a heterogeneity of political views and on many occasions a 
dissociation from communal stands have characterised the marginalised Hindu 
groups in particular and also to some degree Hindus in general in Jammu. 
However, there is a possibility that these trends may witness some change in 
accord with the shift in the national political scenario. India has witnessed a 
nation-wide decline of the Congress and a strong emergence of the BJP since 
2014 when the latter won two parliamentary elections (2014 and 2019) in a row, 
thus bringing to an end the historic trend of the dominance of the Congress as 
a ‘national’ party. On the one hand, there has been a decline of the Congress 
Party due to a critical leadership vacuum. It is, thus, no longer able to provide 
a strong alternative to BJP’s politics.? On the other hand, the BJP, with a solid 
party structure and influential leaders, has emerged as the leading party in the 
country. Its success is facilitated by the lack of a viable opposition. 

While the BJP won the 2014 parliamentary elections on the development 
plank and using the slogan Sabka saath sabka vikas (implying support for 
everyone and development for everyone, irrespective of caste, class and religion), 
recently it has started to conspicuously lay emphasis on the ‘Hindutva’ rhetoric 
in an attempt to consolidate and homogenise the Hindu constituency nation- 
wide. Taking advantage of the Congress’s failure to oppose its politics, the 
BJP is now able to establish its hegemony as the ‘nationalist’ and “‘pro-Hindu’ 
party. Consequent to the BJP’s calculated and strategic moves to propagate its 
communal and anti-Muslim ideology, a pro-Hindu sentiment is on the rise and 
remains unchallenged. 





? The Congress has lately suffered due to its failure to come out of its dynastic politics. 
Its insistence on projecting Rahul Gandhi — heir to the Nehru-Gandhi family — has 
generated a backlash and facilitated the decline of the party. While Rahul Gandhi has 
not been able to prove himself as a successful leader and has been critiqued for his dismal 
performance as party leader, the main party leadership, including Sonia Gandhi, refuse 
to sidestep Rahul Gandhi and bring other more charismatic leaders to the forefront. 
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These national occurrences have also affected the Jammu region to some 
extent. This was evident from the 2014 assembly election results that deflected 
significantly from established trends. While earlier electoral patterns in Jammu 
pointed to a complex interplay between different political parties in Jammu 
and the complex terrain that the BJP had to navigate through, in 2014 the latter 
won the majority of the seats in Jammu without any effort. Though the BJP has 
been gaining ground in Jammu since the militancy period of the 1990s, it has 
not been the only preferred choice of various Hindu groups. Various assembly 
elections reveal that the Congress has been the preferred choice of the majority 
of the people. However, the BJP has performed extraordinarily well in three 
main elections in 1996, 2008 and 2014. It may be noted that these particular 
elections were marked by peculiar political conditions described later and thus 
might not be reflective of the general electoral mindset of only Jammu. While 
acknowledging that the BJP has been making inroads into Hindu constituencies 
in Jammu, including the reserved ones,, it is important to state that it had to 
compete hard with other political parties to establish its electoral presence in 
these constituencies. Further, its electoral trajectory has not been linear since 
many Hindu constituencies after having voted for the BJP have often shifted 
their votes to other parties in the subsequent elections. Even in the 1996 and 
2008 assembly elections when it performed well, the BJP was not the only 
dominant party in these constituencies. The only exception here is the 2014 
elections, when the BJP achieved an overwhelming victory, surpassing all other 
parties. The 2014 elections transformed the nation-wide political dynamics 
from being a more secular response to being more religious. In the context of 
Jammu, it would be worthwhile to compare the general electoral trends with 
those of the 2014 election results. 


Assembly Election Trends: The 2014 Elections and Before 


The 2014 assembly elections proved to be a watershed victory for the BJP 
because it won twenty-five (out of the thirty-seven) seats. The results took 
everyone by surprise since this was the first time in Jammu’s electoral history 
that the BJP was able to emerge as the dominant political party in Jammu. 
Prior to 2014, the maximum seats the party had won from Jammu was eleven 
in the 2008 assembly elections. The 2014 assembly elections, thus, proved 
to be phenomenal for the BJP as its vote share increased from 22 per cent in 
2008 to 40.53 per cent in 2014. It also swept the reserved constituencies. Table 
6.1 shows that barring Bishnah and Chenani, the BJP registered victory in all 
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reserved constituencies. Not only did the BJP’s vote share increase but it also 
made inroads into segments where it was previously insignificant or hardly 
visible. It registered victory even in those constituencies of Jammu that have 
traditionally been Congress bastions, such as Akhnoor, Bhaderwah or Chhamb. 
With twenty-five seats in hand, for the first time, the BJP came to power in 
the state; it joined hands with the People’s Democratic Party (PDP), which 
had won the majority of seats in Kashmir, to form a coalition government in 
Jammu and Kashmir. 

Though the BJP has made some space for itself in Jammu, its 2014 victory 
was unprecedented and a deflection from the general trend. In previous elections 
since 1996, the BJP had to struggle and compete with other political parties, 
including the Congress. The 2014 elections led many scholars to analyse this 
overwhelming shift of Hindus towards the right, given the plural socio-political 
context of Jammu’s society. Chowdhary, reflecting on this political conundrum, 
states: 


For a region that has the most complex and heterogeneous demographic 
character within the state, there have been numerous provocations for communal 
strife which the region has withstood in a fairly effective manner. ... In fact, the 
period of militancy contributed positively to the plurality of the region. With 
Kashmir coming in the grip of violence, Jammu became host to various kinds 
of people from all over the Valley ... many Kashmiri Muslims too found their 
second home here. How did the BJP then succeed in sweeping these elections? 
What happened to the tradition of plural electoral response of the region? 
(Chowdhary 2015b: 72) 


Interestingly, the 2014 Assembly election campaigns did not smack of 
religious mobilisation. In fact, unlike many previous elections, no regional 
issue was available for the BJP to mobilise Hindu voters. The BJP’s election 
debates did not raise religious or even the ‘pro-Jammu’ issues that it generally 
does. Rather than symbolising merely a local phenomenon, the BJP’s victory 
was essentially an aftereffect of its massive national victory, as the party was 
riding on an exuberant ‘Modi wave’. 

The Modi wave refers to the successful national-level campaigning of the 2014 
parliamentary elections that projected the BJP’s prime ministerial candidate, 
Narendra Modi, as a charismatic leader. Rather than focusing on the party and 
its diverse leaders, the campaign focused singularly on Modi and projected him 
as the charismatic leader who would lead the nation towards economic progress. 
Modi’s ‘mantras’ of ‘development and governance’ claimed to usher in a new 
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national era devoid of corruption. The national decline of the Congress — not 
just due to incumbency but other factors such as pervasive administrative and 
bureaucratic corruption, vacuum in leadership, and its weak prime ministerial 
candidate (Rahul Gandhi) — resulted in the triumph of the Modi wave and the 
BJP forming government at the Centre. The elections were termed ‘historic’ 
as this was the first time since 1983 that a party had singlehandedly won a 
majority in the Lok Sabha.'° The BJP performed remarkably in many Indian 
states, including Jammu, where it managed to capture both the parliamentary 
constituencies that had traditionally been strongholds of the Congress party. 

The ‘Modi wave’ continued to determine the BJP’s victory in the Assembly 
elections that followed the 2014 parliamentary elections; the party went on to 
form government in many states, including Jammu and Kashmir. Like in other 
states where it won, the BJP pulled votes away from the traditional loyalists 
of the Congress that was witnessing incumbency sentiments in Jammu. Thus, 
in the assembly elections in Jammu — following the national trend — it was a 
vote for Modi and his ‘development’ campaign. Modi’s countrywide rhetoric 
of ‘development of all sections across caste and class’ was projected as the 
key to all problems, including not just unemployment or backwardness but 
also the Kashmir conundrum. The BJP’s victory in Jammu, thus, reflected the 
national electoral mood — which was witnessing a decline of the incumbent 
Congress party. 


Previous Elections: Reserved and Other Hindu 
Constituencies 


A more appropriate picture of the electoral scenario in Jammu can be obtained 
from the results of the previous assembly elections. If one starts by looking at 
the assembly election data for reserved constituencies!! in Table 6.1, it is evident 
that with the exception of 1996 and 2008 (the years marked by extraordinary 
political situations of militancy and the Amarnath agitation respectively in 
Jammu), the pro-Hindu parties or the BJP have not won from these areas. The 
only exception is the Hiranagar constituency, which voted for the BJP in 1987. 





10 Apart from the decline of the Congress, a well-designed and technologically equipped 
campaign of the BJP also led to its victory. 

11 In India, certain electoral constituencies are reserved for members belonging to the 
marginalised sections, such as SCs, Scheduled Tribes (STs) or Other Backward Classes 
(OBCs). Only those belonging to these sections can contest elections from the reserved 
constituencies. In Jammu, reserved constituencies have a substantial SC population. 
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On the whole, there has remained an intense competition among the various 
parties for the reserved constituencies. Although the Congress has been the 
most dominant, the NC, the Janata National Party (JNP) and the Jammu and 
Kashmir National Panthers Party (JK NPP) also managed to secure a few seats 
in these reserved constituencies. While indicating the community’s use of the 
electoral space and numerical strength to bargain with political parties, this 
response also suggests their preference for parties offering ‘centrist’ rather than 
‘Hindu-oriented’ politics. 


Table 6.1 Winning parties of various assembly elections in reserved constituencies 





1962 1967 1972 1977 1983 1987 1996 2002 2008 2014 
Bhaderwah NC Cong Cong JNP Cong Cong BSP Cong Cong BJP 
Ramban NC Cong Cong NC Cong Cong BJP NC Cong BJP 
Chenani - - - Cong IND Cong BJP JKNPP Cong PDP 
Ramnagar NC Cong Cong JNP Cong Cong JPP JKNPP JKNPP BJP 
Kathua NC Cong Cong JNP Cong Cong BSP DM IND BJP 
Hiranagar - - - Cong Cong BJP BJP Cong BJP BJP 
Samba NC Cong Cong IND Cong Cong BSP JKNPP JKNPP BJP 
Bishnah NC Cong Cong Cong Cong NC JD IND IND NC 
R.S.Pura NC Cong Cong Cong Cong Cong BSP Cong BJP BJP 








Marh NC Cong Cong JNP Cong Cong NC NC BJP BJP 
Raipur- - - - - - - JD Cong BJP BJP 
Domana 


Chhamb NC Cong Cong IND Cong Cong Cong Cong Cong BJP 





Source: Election Commission of India, available at https://eci.gov.in/files/category/75- 
jammu-kashmir/. 


Note: Cong = Congress party, NC = National Conference, JNP = Janata National Party, 
BSP = Bahujan Samaj Party, JD = Janata Dal, JEKNPP = Jammu and Kashmir National 
Panthers Party, DM = Democratic Movement Party. 


The 1996 assembly elections was the first electoral exercise in the state since 
the onset of political insurgency in 1989. It took place when armed militancy 
was at its peak. The provocative militant attacks in Jammu and the selective 
killings of Hindus in Muslim-majority areas of the region had generated a 
situation in which the BJP could gain influence. Consequently, it could register 
its victory for the first time on as many as eight seats out of thirty-seven. Of the 
eight, three were from the reserved constituencies. Since 1996, the party has 
successfully started to mobilise the SC community. Like the 1996 election, the 
2008 election was also impacted by extraordinary circumstances. The election 
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was immediately preceded by the massive Amarnath agitation in which the 
BJP had played a central role. The political mobilisation during this two- 
month-long anti-Kashmir agitation helped the party to register its victory in an 
unprecedented manner. It could win as many as eleven seats in the assembly, 
out of which three were from the reserved constituencies. Notwithstanding the 
victory registered by the BJP in the reserved constituencies, it had remained a 
competing rather than the dominant party. In 1996, besides the BJP, the BSP and 
the Janata Dal were among the other preferred choices in these constituencies. 
Similarly, in 2008, the electoral space was shared mainly amongst the BJP, 
Congress and the JKNPP. 

Electoral data for the Hindus residing in border districts points to their 
inclination for parties such as the Congress and NC rather than the BJP. This 
is conveyed by the electoral data of Rajouri and Nowshera (see Table 6.2), the 
two border constituencies with a sizeable Hindu population. Apart from other 
reasons for their electoral preferences, the BJP’s negligible chance of winning 
from these Muslim-majority districts also prevented Hindus of Rajouri from 
voting for the BJP and led them to support the Congress and the NC. Rajouri 
constituency, which has a mix of Hindu and Muslim populations, shows an 
intense competition between the Congress and the NC. The electoral scene of 
Nowshera, a Hindu-majority region in Rajouri, clearly reflects a preference for 
the Congress party. The Congress has been winning from this constituency 
since 1962. The BJP, however, won for the first time from Nowshera in the 
2014 elections. 


Table 6.2 Winning parties in Rajouri and Nowshera constituencies 





1977 1983 1987 1996 2002 2008 2014 
Rajouri Cong NC Cong NC NC Cong PDP 
Nowshera Cong Cong Cong Cong Cong NC BJP 








Source: Election Commission of India, available at https://eci.gov.in/files/category/75- 
jammu-kashmir/. 


Leaving aside the 2014 elections, various parties competing with each other 
is not just specific to the reserved constituencies but is in line with the wider 
Hindu electoral response (see Table 6.3). The Congress has been the most 
preferred party until recent times. Except in 1996, the share of votes of the 
Congress in Jammu has been quite substantial. It secured ten seats (30.49 per 
cent votes) in 1977, twenty-two seats (45.15 per cent votes) in 1983, twenty seats 
(37.24 per cent) in 1987, fifteen seats (25.40 per cent votes) in 2002, and thirteen 
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seats (23.98 per cent votes) in 2008.'* The 2014 elections, however, point to the 
decline of Congress. It might be a temporary phenomenon since the party has 
a strong base in any parts of Jammu. Whether the party will make an effective 
comeback remains to be seen in the future assembly elections. 


Table 6.3 Winning parties in Hindu constituencies (unreserved) 





1977 1978 1887 1996 2002 2008 2014 





Udhampur IND Cong Cong BJP JKNPP JKNPP IND 
Reasi JNP NC Cong JD Cong BJP BJP 
Vijaypur - - - NC BJP NC BJP 
Gandhinagar - - - BJP Cong Cong BJP 
Jammu East JNP Cong BJP BJP Cong BJP BJP 
Jammu West JNP Cong Cong BJP Cong BJP BJP 
Akhnoor Cong Cong IND NC Cong Cong BJP 





Source: Election Commission of India, available at https://eci.gov.in/files/category/75- 
jammu-kashmir/. 


The aforementioned discussion suggested an electorally competitive scenario 
in Jammu. Hindus from the marginalised sections of Jammu have shifted their 
political allegiance in different times and contexts. They have often manifested 
their preference for the Congress and at times other parties such as the NC 
and BSP; they have also voted for the BJP at various moments. This data 
also conformed with their multi-layered narrative of endorsing the pro-Hindu 
discourse yet not fully accepting it. Their acceptance of this discourse, as argued 
in this book, has involved upholding its regional components and not purely the 
religious rhetoric. However, there have been recent shifts in this traditionally 
competitive electoral discourse as demonstrated here, with the BJP ascending 
to power in the post-2014 period. 


Current Shifts in Electoral Discourse 


For the time being, with the powerful ascent of the BJP and other conservative 
Hindu forces, both at the all-India and local levels, the electoral competition 
scenario in Jammu has undergone a change. As already indicated, the BJP 
emerged as a major player in the state’s politics after the 2014 elections 





12 The performance of the Congress was exceptionally poor in 1996, when it registered a 
victory in just four seats and its share of votes dwindled to 20.02 per cent. 
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(parliamentary and state) and the pro-Hindutva constituency in the region 
expanded in the 2014—2019 period. Apart from various cases of cow vigilantism, 
the Hindu right forces took legal recourse to challenging the articles 370 and 
35A (Majid 2019) as well as the minority status of Muslims within the state 
(Soni 2018). Much of the Hindu mobilisation took place during the Kathua rape 
case in 2018. The murder and rape of an eight-year-old Gujjar girl led to the 
polarisation of the society and Hindu consolidation not only in Kathua but in 
much of the Hindu-dominated areas of the Jammu region (Ahmad 2018). The 
Pulwama attack that took place just a few months before the general elections 
in India in May 2019 further contributed to this trend. The attack was one of the 
worst cases of suicide attacks by a Kashmiri militant on the security forces and 
killed as many as forty Central Reserve Police Force personnel. Deflecting from 
the development-oriented electoral campaign, the BJP thereafter relied on using 
‘nationalism’ and ‘Hindu’ sentiments to secure votes for the 2019 parliamentary 
elections (Basak 2019). As the situation stands now after this election, it is not 
only at the national level that the BJP has swept electoral politics, pushing 
the weak and fragmented opposition to the margins, but also in Jammu has it 
captured the entire political space. The huge margins of victory in favour of 
the BJP in both the parliamentary seats of Jammu point to the decimation of 
the Congress and a total lack of any viable opposition. 

Notwithstanding these electoral shifts, the societal and cultural patterns in the 
region have not become irrelevant. Electoral politics seems to have smoothened 
out the internal contradictions among the Hindus and apparently there seems 
to have emerged a political cohesiveness among them. However, there is no 
indication that this cohesiveness has resulted in the erasing of the internal 
caste and class tensions. For all one may know, this cohesiveness might be 
temporary and superficial to a large extent. Even if the political responses of the 
marginalised sections among Hindus incline towards the politics of the BJP at 
certain periods of time, the ‘incompleteness’, ‘heterogeneity’ and ‘ambiguities’ 
towards communal politics will still mark the perceptions of these subordinate 
Hindu sections. My recent field visits indicate the persisting contradictions 
within the marginalised Hindu sections as people from these communities point 
to a number of reasons for supporting Modi in the 2019 elections. Some of my 
respondents informed that they outrightly rejected the communally polarised 
politics and instead voted for a ‘stable, strong and nationalist’ Modi government. 
Many voted for Modi since there is no other strong electoral alternative; they 
stated that the Congress was ‘dead at both local and national levels’. Some 
respondents even noted the influence of media coverage of Modi government’s 
achievements and particularly its response towards the Pulwama attack. ‘All 
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news channels praised Modi’ was the standard response coming from them. 
Many Hindu respondents from subordinate sections, however, clearly exhibited 
their pro-Hindutva orientation. They forthrightly endorsed the assertive BJP 
politics and expressed the need to sharpen the ‘Hindu’ identity. On the whole, 
one could see a wave in favour of Modi and the BJP. However, this response 
did not reflect any concrete change in their social and cultural orientations. 
Their everyday caste or class performances continue to illustrate frictions 
and tensions vis-a-vis the upper castes or economically privileged Hindus. 
Most members of the SC community, whom I visited in Kanhal and Jammu 
city, were unequivocal in their views about the exclusivity of the upper-caste 
Hindu leadership. ‘We too support Modi, we are nationalist, but upper-caste 
Hindus only use us for political rallies. When it comes to our social relations, 
we are not treated as humans,’ alleged Biru, one of my SC respondents and a 
vocal leader of the community. Another SC woman stated: ‘I hope Modi will 
bring economic prosperity to our community ... otherwise, only upper castes 
stand to gain from the BJP politics.’ The ambivalence within the marginalised 
Hindu communities persist across many levels. Although I was not able to 
go to Danidhar or regions close to border areas in my recent field visit, I was 
fortunate to briefly meet two of my respondents from Rajouri, Suraj and Rajesh, 
who were visiting Jammu city. Both Suraj and Rajesh told me that they vouch 
for Modi. Rajesh was praising Modi for his muscular articulation of ‘Hindu’ 
and ‘national’ identity; yet he was concerned about India—Pakistan relations 
impacting the border relations. ‘I do not want to be cut off from my relatives on 
that side, he said. Suraj believed that Modi would strengthen the nation as he 
was a decisive leader. He told me that his appreciation for Modi did not affect 
his relations with his Muslim friends in Rajouri. ‘Politics ek jagah aur dosti ek 
jagah’ (Friendship and politics are mutually exclusive). 

A basic question that has now been raised in the context of cohesive politics 
and a unified Hindu constituency is whether this is a superficial change 
operating at the ‘political level’ or implies deeper changes in the general 
orientation of society. It needs to be further examined what these shifts mean 
for the subordinated classes vis-a-vis the composite cultural orientations of the 
region and its secular ethos. As the basic presumption of my study contradicts 
the emerging situation, it will be important to see how the future events unfold 
— will there be greater assimilation of the subordinate classes in the Hindutva 
fold or will there be a possibility of a reversal of these emerging trends? It 
would be interesting to analyse whether the persisting contradictions within 
the ‘Hindus’ enable reworking of the ‘Hindutva’ politics in future. 
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While much of this book has covered Hindu responses, at this point I also 
want to briefly draw attention to the Muslim socio-political responses in Jammu 
that vary greatly from those of the Muslims of Kashmir’ and contribute 
immensely to the heterogeneous culture of Jammu. I will draw upon some of 
my field observations about the Muslims from the borders of Jammu, some of 
which I have already alluded to in Chapter 3, in order to emphasise this point. 


Border Muslims: Response towards Insurgency 


The Muslims from the border areas are culturally, linguistically and ethnically 
different from the Kashmiri Muslims and have their own particular regional 
concerns (L. Puri 2010). Historically, they have not identified with the politics 
of Kashmir. Their political aspirations from the very beginning have remained 
different from those of Kashmir, and they are faced with their own unique set 
of problems. Since border realities determine their relationship with the Indian 
state, their stance towards India has remained ambivalent and changeable over 
time. Their relationship as well as contestations with the Indian state have been 
very different from those of the Muslims in the Valley. 

During the 1947 and 1965 India—Pakistan wars, a few Muslim sections in 
the Rajouri and Poonch areas stood up against the Indian state. They sided 
with the rebels and infiltrators coming from across the LOC. Their anti-India 
stand, however, was based on not a long-drawn political ideology (as in the 
case of Kashmir) but rather their ethno-religious affiliations with people 
across the LOC and the brutality of the Indian Army, as already emphasised 
in Chapter 3. Traumatised by partition violence, two India—Pakistan wars, a 
continuously hostile border situation and their multiple displacements, the 
Muslims of this region yearned for normalcy in the post-1965 period. Before 
1965, the India—Pakistan border had been quite porous enabling some sections 
among Muslims to side with Pakistan-based forces. As the situation changed 
and borders became a concrete material reality, the post-1965 period witnessed 
a mainstreaming of border Muslims into the Indian framework, even as they 
continued to manifest ambivalent nationalism and contest the absolute notion 
of borders. Longing for political and economic stability, they started engaging 
with democratic politics. It was during this period that identity politics around 





13 I have stated previously that the only exception to this is the Doda—Kishtawar belt of 
Jammu. Since this belt is geographically and linguistically contiguous to Kashmir 
Valley, Muslims of this region to a large extent share the political sentiments of Kashmiri 
Muslims. A separate study on this region can shed more light on their aspirations. 
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development issues evolved in the region. The ‘Gujjar’ identity was sharpened 
in the decades of 1970s and 1980s, and this in turn gave rise to ‘Pahari’ identity 
politics. The ST status accorded to the Gujjars (a Muslim community located 
mainly in the twin districts of Rajouri and Poonch), which gave them the benefit 
of reservation in state employment, led to a similar demand among the rest of 
the border residents (both Hindus and Muslims) who articulated their Pahari 
identity. The intensified competition between the Paharis and Gujjars forms 
one of the most important components of the politics of Rajouri since 1990. 

Having stakes in developmental issues and power politics, border Muslims 
could not relate to Kashmiri identity politics or its later manifestation in terms 
of armed insurgency. Not only was the political trajectory of border districts 
quite different from that of Kashmir (since the early 1940s) but there were also 
other issues of disagreement between the Muslims of the two regions. The 
Muslims of border areas have been nursing a strong grudge that Kashmiris have 
generally remained unconcerned about them and have kept them economically 
and politically marginalised. While holding Jammu’s leadership responsible for 
ignoring the problems of backward border areas in their political discourse, they 
equally hold the Kashmir-based power structure responsible for undermining 
the development and distinct cultural identity of the border districts. 

It is in this context that one can understand the passive response of Muslims 
of Rajouri—Poonch towards the armed resistance. Unable to connect with the 
exclusive character of the Kashmiri ethno-nationalist struggle, they remained 
disconnected from the developments in Kashmir in the initial period of 
militancy. It was only in the mid-1990s that militancy extended into these 
districts (B. Puri 2004; Chowdhary 2015a: 169-170). However, rather than 
having an indigenous base grounded in society and legitimised by popular 
support — as was the case in Kashmir — militancy remained a phenomenon 
more or less imposed from above. Large numbers of Muslims were involuntarily 
involved as the militants sneaking into these areas used their religious identity to 
seek food, shelter, and other kinds of support from them. Soon, these Muslims 
found themselves trapped because the Indian security forces suspected them of 
supporting the militants and the militants suspected them to be the informers 
of the security forces (L. Puri 2008b). 

Yet this does not imply that there was no recruitment into the ranks of 
militants from border areas. Though a large number of Muslims did not 
support insurgency, some joined because of the harassment they faced at the 
hands of the security forces while others joined for the sake of quick money 
and the ‘power’ that the gun provided them. However, militancy could not take 
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deep roots in society, and for various reasons people were disillusioned with 
it. A large number of fatalities caused by the security forces as well as by the 
militants, alien culture of the foreign militants and their insensitivity towards 
local traditions resulted in the decline of support for militancy (L. Puri 2008b). 
The response of the border Muslims towards the insurgency clearly reflects 
their distinct sense of identity vis-a-vis Kashmir and Kashmiri political identity. 
This sense of identity is shaped by specific border concerns, not just in relation 
to Kashmiri politics but also the dominant politics of Jammu. It is formed in 
the context of their minority status in the Hindu-majority Jammu region and 
more specifically because of the Hindu-oriented politics of Jammu (Choudhary 
2008). Nonetheless, it articulates a strong ‘Jammu’ sense of belonging. Despite 
Muslims’ contestation of the nationalist and religious expressions of the 
dominant politics, they share with the Hindus a regional identity and its psyche 
of regional deprivation. Their political standpoints largely do not clash with the 
‘Jammu versus Kashmir’ rhetoric of the dominant politics. This is the reason 
why the dominant politics frequently attempts to appropriate Muslims and 
their regional sense of belonging to assert a wider ‘Jammu’ identity and place 
it against Kashmir. Since this book is mainly focused on Hindus and has only 
briefly referred to Muslims, more studies specifically on Jammu’s Muslims 
would be better placed to highlight their broader Jammu sense of identity, 
their points of divergences and contestations from the dominant discourse of 
the region, their grievances as well as their politics of assertion. 
Notwithstanding this book’s focus on the Hindus of Jammu, its aim, however, 
has been to highlight the plural and composite makeup of Jammu and re- 
contextualise the conflict from the perspective of such diversities. The purpose 
has been to complicate the hitherto single-faceted debate on the conflict based 
exclusively on Kashmiri narratives. The resolution of the conflict requires 
bringing into the debate the diverse political and cultural stakes of Jammu. 
This attempt of ‘centring Jammu’ has also interrogated and challenged the 
facile typecasting of Jammu as a homogeneous ‘Hindu’ region. It has done 
so by accentuating the everyday social and political lives of the marginalised 
sections among Hindus. In addition to examining the political viewpoints and 
dilemmas of the SCs and Hindu residents from the LOC areas, this book has 
also focused on their quotidian social spaces that requires going beyond the 
conflict debate. Most of the struggles of the marginalised groups operate at the 
social level rather than in the political realm, which is mainly dominated by the 
conflict discourse. These everyday experiences and processes of resistances 
often exist outside the purview of the conflict and require looking at Jammu 
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and Kashmir independently of the conflict situation. This work has opened 
new questions and possibilities of further research in many exciting areas that 
might have been left obscured by the dominant conflict debate, including the 
question of Jammu’s Muslims and their socio-political lives that might not fit 
within the Kashmiri conflict debate. Concerns of gender in Jammu and Kashmir 
is another such area that requires serious academic consideration both within 
and outside the purview of the conflict politics. 

By highlighting one such issue faced by marginalised Hindu groups, this book 
thus hopes to enrich the scholarship on Jammu and Kashmir and complicate the 
conflict debate. Imparting complexity to the debate is not intended to trivialise 
the Kashmiri struggle or to retard the process of resolution. In fact, the book 
is in agreement that any resolution is possible only if aspirations of diverse 
social groups are taken into consideration and a dialogic approach is adopted. 


Glossary 


Afridi 

ashram 

azad 

Baisith 

bandh 

Bave Wali Mata 


bhandara 
Bholi Mata 


Brahmins 
Chamar 


Chandan 


Chief Secretary 


chowk 
chowkidar 
Dalit 


a Pashtun tribe in present day Afghanistan and Pakistan 
spiritual hermitage 

an Urdu word meaning independent 

a caste that is officially listed as Scheduled Caste 
shutdown (general strike) 

an incarnation of Goddess Kali whose temple is located 
in Jammu city 

feast after a Hindu religious event 

is a reference in the terminology of the Danidhar 
village to a spiritually powerful female who was born 
in one of the Brahmin families and was considered to 
be ‘possessed’ by a goddess on occasions; after her 
death under mysterious circumstances, the temple was 
constructed to worship ‘Bholi Mata’ 

one of the four varnas in Hindu society, considered a 
priestly class and highest of the four Hindu varnas 

a Scheduled Caste group traditionally associated with 
tanning 

a sub-caste and migrant community from Kotli 
(in Pakistan-Administered Kashmir), traditionally 
associated with the occupation of goldsmiths 

the head of the Indian Civil Service for a particular state 
in the Union 

roundabout 

a watchman or gatekeeper 

literally meaning ‘the oppressed’, is now a preferred term 
for those marginalised sections who were regarded as 
‘untouchables’ in South Asia 
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dhaba 
dham 
dhol 
Doom 


Durga 
Gojri 


Gujjar 


guru 
havan 

Jagirdar System 
jagirdar 


jati 
Jatt Muslim 


Kabir 


Kabirpanthi 
Khatri 
kirtan 
Kshatriya 


lakh 
lambardar 
langar 
lingam 
maharaja 
maidaan 


Glossary 


local eatery 

feast 

traditional drum used in the Indian subcontinent 

a Scheduled Caste group traditionally associated with 
bamboo weaving 

a ten-armed Hindu goddess 

a language spoken by the Gujjars of Northern Pakistan, 
India, and Afghanistan 

in the context of Jammu and Kashmir, Gujjars constitute 
an ethnic group, a Muslim nomadic tribe that speaks 
Gojri 

one regarded as having great wisdom and capable of 
acting as a guide, usually in the religious sense 

a purifying ritual in which a fire is lit as part of the ritual 
by Hindus 

form of land tenancy system developed in India during 
the medieval period 

the recipient of a grant of land (jagir) and/or land revenue 
from a ruler 

sub-caste 

a category of Muslims who trace origins from the Jatt 
caste group 

a mystic poet and saint of India who belonged to the 
weaver’s community. His writings reflect a strong 
criticism of idol worship and caste distinctions. Kabir’s 
philosophy has greatly influenced the Bhakti movement 
that emphasises the relationship between the individual 
worshipper and the gods, reducing the dominance of 
Brahmin priests. 

followers of Kabir tradition 

a caste category of north India associated with trading 
the singing of devotional hymns in a group by Hindus 
one of the four varnas in Hindu society, considered a 
warrior class and high in the caste hierarchy 

one hundred thousand 

village headman 

community kitchen 

phallic-shaped idol 

a Sanskrit word (commonly used) meaning ‘Great King’ 
large ground 


Glossary 
Megh 
mela 
mohalla 
mandir 


Nau Gazzi 


Nirankari 


om 
Pahari 


pindi 

pir 

puja 
puranmashi 
Radhasoami 


rajma 
Ravidas 


Ravidasi 
Razakar 


roti 


sadhu 
sahukaari 


Satnampath 


semi-pacca 
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a Scheduled Caste group traditionally associated with 
weaving 

fair 

locality 

Hindu temple 

measuring nine feet, a shrine in Danidhar is named thus 
after a Sufi saint believed to have been nine feet tall 
the Sant Nirankari Mission was formally launched in 
1929 by Baba Buta Singh Ji in the province of Punjab 
(British India); it views itself as an all-embracing 
spiritual movement dedicated to human welfare 

a mystic, religious Hindu word; it is used as a chant in 
religious ceremonies 

a geographic group of Indic languages spoken in the 
lower ranges of the Himalayas 

a stable non-iconographic structure 

a Muslim saint 

worship 

full moon day of the month 

a tradition showing a mix of influences — Kabirpanthi, 
Sikh, Nath Yogi, and Hindu Vaisnava — that emerged 
in the latter half of the 19th century 

red kidney beans 

mystic poet of 15th century who belonged to the Chamar 
community; his devotional songs and verses that 
preach a form of spirituality free from caste and class 
distinctions strongly influenced the Bhakti movement. 
followers of Ravidas tradition 

a Urdu word meaning volunteer; in this thesis used to 
describe armed infiltrators from Azad Kashmir 

South Asian bread made from stoneground wholemeal 
flour 

Hindu ascetic 

unofficial (and usually exploitative) money lending 
system of South Asia 

a subaltern sect initiated in the early 19th century by 
Ghasidas, a Chamar farm servant, in Chattisgarh region 
of India 

a dwelling made partly of brick and cement and partly 
of temporary material such as straw or mud 
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shagun 


Shia 
Shiva 
Shrawan 
Sufism 
Sunni 
swastika 
urs 


Vaishno Devi 


varanda 
varna 


yatra 


ziyarat 


Glossary 


gifts exchanged during a marriage or engagement 
ceremonies 

a denomination (second largest) of Islam 

a Hindu god 

month in the Indian calendar corresponding to August 
a mystical school of thought in Islam 

a denomination (the largest) of Islam 

a religious symbol used by Hindus 

ceremonies (including a feast) marking the ascendance 
of a saint on his/her death anniversary 

a Hindu temple dedicated to the Goddess Shakti, located 
in the hills near Jammu city 

a roofed open gallery or porch 

the broad categorisation of Hindu society into four major 
castes 

journey (in the context of the Amarnath yatra, it stands 
for pilgrimage) 

shrine built at the grave site of a Sufi saint 
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